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Let not thy heart be hasty to utter any thing before God ; for God 
is in heaven, and thou upon ea.rth.—Eccksiasles, v., S. 

Quand on ne seriiit pendant sa vie que I'apdtre d'un seul homine, 
ce ne serait pasStre envainsurlaterreunfiirdeau inutile. — LaBm- 
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PREFACE 

BY THE TRAJsrSLATOE. 



We began to read thia work for our own advant- 
age ; but soon received an impression of its excellence, 
which led us to wish that it might have the free cir- 
culation which a faithful translation and an American 
edition would secure to it. A further acquaintance 
with it deepened this impression, until at length this 
translation became almost a natural result. 

The work of translation is generally thought to be 
irksome; but, in the present case, the communion 
which it has occasioned with the beautiful, earnest, 
and holy spirit of the author, has changed labor into 
the highest pleasure. The minute attention which 
must be given to every sentence and word in translat- 
ing has this advantage, that it obliges us to perceive 
every delicate shade of thought and feeling which the 
author expresses ; and as there have been very few as 
pure, as discriminating, as imaginative, as spiritual 
minds as that of M. Vinet, it could not but be that in 
a treatise on a subject which he had so thoroughly 
studied, and which was so congenial to his character 
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and temperament, there should be found a rich, varied, 
and full exhibition of sentiment and feeling : Addmg 
to this the intrinsic excellence of the subject itself, 
Pastoral Theology, whose sphere is that which was 
filled by the Chief Shepherd and Bishop of souls, it 
afforded a fund of enjoyment and profit, to which it 
was truly an unusual privilege to have such familiar 
and intimate access. 

M. Vinet, among the gifted men of his times, was in 
the first rank. The editor of his " Etudes sur Blaise 
Pascal," we think, with no more than justice, classes 
him, in the most important respects, with that g 
man. " The general direction of his labors, the 
turc of his mind and temperament, gave him ready 
access to this noble and astonishing genius. A pen- 
etrating analysis of the human soul, a strong attach- 
ment of heart to truth and an imperious demand for 
evidence, a natural melancholy, an inclination to seri' 
ous irony, a- strict and sometimes transcendent dialect- 
ic, passion in reason, a comprehensive and powerful im- 
agination — these traits are common to the author ol 
Discours sur quelgues Sujets Religieux and the au 
thor of the Pensies. We may say, making due allow- 
ance for eireumatances, that Pascal and Vinet r( 
hied each other. Pascal, moreover, inspired the Prot- 
estant apologist of the nineteenth century, and served 
as his model. If natural affinity, sympathy, and inter- 
est are of any aid to the understanding, M. Vinet 
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suredly ought to comprehend Pascal, it wiia thia, per- 
haps, which led an eminent critic, M. Sainte-Beuve, to 
say : ' If we should collect into one small volume the 
articles of M. Vinet on Pascal, we should have, I think, 
the most exact results to which we can arrive on this 
great controversy.' "* 

The work before us is worthy of its author. It was 
not prepared for the press lij M Vmet but the aubject 
had received his olo^ebt attention, protracted through a 
series of years, and though it is aubstanfiallycjmposed 
of notes, which served as a basis of instruction in the 
Academy of Lausanne, yet these notes -were careiuUy 
prepared by the author, and, of course, embodied hia 
best and strongest thoughts M ViuPtS ow n manu- 
scripts were sometimes (.omplemented from the note- 
books of his pupilo , but these insertions, which, m 
the French publifation are included in brackets, and 
which, in a \olunie ot four hundred pages, aincunt to 
about thirty, ha-ve the full force and \igoi of the au- 
thor's mind, and are quite equal in excellence to the 
other parts of his work. The slight imperfections of 
form, arising from the causes indicated by the French 
editors, do not impair the value of this book : After re- 
moving the brackets, as we have done in this transla- 
tion, they will probably not be observed. 

The work is distinguished by the following great ex- 
cellences : by comprehensiveness and fullness of plan, 

« iluJes sitr Blaist Pasea',, pur A. Vinet, p. vii. 
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embrftciiig all parts of the subject in just proportion; 
by a deeply philosophical vein of teaching under the 
guise of the most beautiful simplicity ; by thorough, 
various, and extensive learning ; by a pre-eminently 
pure and holy spirit, which often subdues and pene- 
trates the reader's heart, and leads him to look within 
himself with the profoundest self-scrutiny ; and, when- 
ever the subject permits it, hy a peculiarly elevated, 
eloquent, and charming diction. 

If we were to distinguish between the merits of the 
diiferent parts of this work, we should assign the high- 
est place to the third part, especially chapter second, 
which treats of the care of souls as applied to individ- 
uals ; where we can not but think that this spiritual 
and faithful man has transcended all who have pre- 
ceded him. As an example of the earnestness and ten- 
derness of his manner in thia part, we insert here a pas- 
sage which refers to the case of a pastor at the bedside 
of a dying man who is not prepared for death : " There 
are, it is said, souls who perceive with despair that the 
principle of the spiritual life is extinguished within 
them, and who with terrible evidence are convinced 
that there remains nothing in them that can love or 
pray : Faith comes to them at the last moment, hut it 
is the faith of demons, resplendent with brightness, but 
it is the brightness of lightning. God only can know, 
indeed, that this soul is dead : As for you who do not 
know, Mtn.iggle, pant with it, fight its battle, iitiil" 
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with it ill its agony ; let it perceive tliat there is by 
its side, in its last anguish, a soul that beUeves, that 
hopes, and that loves ; that your love is but a reflection 
of the love of Christ ; and that Christ, through you, has 
become present to it : G-ive it a hint, a glimpse, a taste 
of the Divine mercy ; let it be, as it were, forced to be- 
lieve in it by seeing the reflection of it in you : Hope 
against hope : Wrestle with God to the last moment : 
Let the voice of your prayer, the echo of the words of 
Christ, resound in the dying man's ear, even in his 
dreams : You do not know what may be passmg in 
that interior world into which your views do not pene- 
trate ; nor by what mystery eternity may hang on one 
minute, and salvation on one sigh. You do not know 
what may avail — what one ejaculation of a soul toward 
God may embrace at the last bound of earthly exist- 
ence. Then do not cease : pray aloud with the dying 
man ; pray for him with a iow voice ; Be a priest when 
you can no longer be a preacher. Let the office of in- 
tercession, the most efficacious of all, precede, accom- 
pany, follow all others." 

But while we can not but regard the third part with 
peculiar interest, we have been compelled to think that 
there is an omission here which should not be passed 
over without notice ; and, with the hope of increasing 
the usefulness of the book in our own country, we have 
endeavored to supply it by adding a chapter of our own. 

Our author has distinctly stated (page 242) the prin- 
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oiple which guided um in this chapter, a principle which 
admits of many applications ; but the subject we have 
here considered seemed to us, from its great import- 
ance, entitled to peculiar attention. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, in editing this 
vvorii, we do not hold ourselves answerable for every 
opinion of the author: On two points, of much import- 
ance, wo have thought proper to indicate some differ- 
ence of judgment from him, in notes which will be 
found in the Appendix, 

In tJie worii of translation we have had occasion, 
more than once, to lament the impossibility of retain- 
ing in English the exceedingly naive and touching 
manner of the author ; but we have endeavored, in ev- 
ery case, to report faithfully the views and movements 
of his uncommon mind. We have studied exactness 
in giving his meaning rather than rigid conformity to 
his manner ; although we have endeavored to deviate 
from this no further than was necessary in order to ren- 
der his meaning into good English. 

We concur with the French editors in hoping that 
this book will be read not only by ministers of the Gos- 
pel, but by the religious community generally : Better 
than any work we Itnow of, it is adapted to impart 
profound and just impressions of the pastoral office, in 
which all the interests of humanity are so deeply in- 
volved. 
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ADVERTISEMENT OF THE EDITORS. 



The volume which we give to the pubhc 
prepared for the press by M. Viiiet. It is 
essentially of notes which served as the basis of a 
course intended for the students of the Academy of 
Lausanne. These notes, most frequently written out 
with much care, often have the character of a simple 
sketch, which the professor proposed to complete in his 
lectures. Hence some imperfections of form, which 
would certainly have di.vappeared if the author had put 
his own finishing hand to his work. We have, how- 
ever, thought it our duty to publish it such as we found 
it, without permitting ourselves to refashion it, in any 
t t pa t xcept that as we had, on ceitain portions 
f the CO e, more than one origmal manuscript, it 
ft h pp ned that we were obliged to complete some 
t tl Moreover, when it seemed to us neces- 

a y to 11 trate or complete the thought of the author, 
we have inserted amplifications taken from the note- 
boolcs of the hearers of M. Vmet These extracts 
might have been multiplied, but we have confined our- 
selves to what wa.s strictly necessary, and all the in- 
sertions of this kind have been placed between brack- 
ets,* that they might not escape the reader's attention 
M. Vinet himself has translated many passages, taken 
• These are omitled in Ihe translation. 
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' THE KUITORS. 



from ancient or foreign authors, which will be tbund 
in the course of the work. Those which were quoted 
in the original language we have rendered into French. 

The Appendix at the end of the volume contains 
principally passages from authors to which M. Vinet 
simply refers, but which appear to have been read in 
his lectures, and which serve to illustrate his thought. 
Many of these have been fully transcribed by himself 
iu his note-books. They appear, at the same time, too 
extended to be inserted in tlie course, and too necessary 
to be merely referred to. The Thoughts of Bengal, 
which will be also found in the Appendix, were trans- 
lated from the German by M. Vinet, and published 
apart in a small pamphlet in 16mo. 

There are here and there allusions to the National 
Church of the Canton de Vaud. It should be remem- 
bered that the greater part of the hearers of M. Vi- 
net were to exercise the evangelical ministry in that 
church, with which he did not cease to be connected, 
so far as the worship was concerned, np to the moment 
when a free church was established in the Canton de 
Vaud, in consequence of the secession of a great num- 
ber of pastors. 

We hope that the course of Pastoral Theology will 
be well received, not only by ministers of the Gospel 
and students of theology, for whom it is more espe- 
cially designed, but by the religious public m general. 
The fundamental idea of M. Vinet recommends his 
book to the serious attention of all the friends of the 
Gospel. The pastor is not, in his view, an isolated 
being, far removed from the community of Christians 
into the desert of a solitary dignity, to which ordinary 
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believera must not aspire. He conceives of him as less 
atove them than as at their head, and in the advance 
in the work of charity. Neither are his labors exclu- 
sive ; on the contrary, all should associate themselves 
actively with him, and will do so according to the meas- 
are of their fidelity. The pastor is not essentially dif- 
ferent from a Christian — he is the representative Chris- 
tian—the model of the flock (1 fiin., iv., 12). All 
Christians will find in this hook valuable lessons, which 
they should treasure np. If they receive it as we dare 
to hope, we shall soon publish also Homiletics, or, the 
Theory of Preaching, of which we likewise possess 
the manuscript. 
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PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 



INTRODUCTION, 

1 1. Definition of the Subject. What is a Minister of the 
Gospel? Ideal of a Minister. 

We have elsewhere defined Practical Theology. It is art 
which supposes science, or science resolving itself into art. 
It is the art of applying usefully, in the ministry, the knowl- 
edge acquired in tke three other departments of theology, 
which are purely scientific. It appears, then, that we may 
very conveniently call Pastoral Thedogy that collection of 
rules or directions to wKich we have given the name o^ Prac- 
tical Theology. But, although the idea of the pastor {Seel- 
sorger*) and of the pastorate controls and comprehends all 
the parts of Practical Theology, yet it may he ahatracted and 
considered by itself as a moral element pervading each part 
of Practical Theology, but which, also, distinct from the cat- 
echetical and homiletical departments.t forms one of its own, 
an object of special study. Pastoral Theologj', then, would 

* One of the designations of a pastor in Germany ; literally, he 
who has tlie care of tiie soul. 

t We miglit add liturgical ; but the small space we can give to thii 
part induces us to include it in our course of Pastoral Theology, or 
Prudence. As to ecclesiastical law, the study of which may oompre- 
hend that of the difierent ecclesiastical legislations or constitutions, 
and which is in this sense a science, it becomes an art, and, conse- 
quently, a part of Practical Theology, in so far as it practically directs 
the pastor in the observance and execution of the ecclesiastical laws 
of his own denomination. What little wc shall sayof it will be found 
in its proper place in this course. 
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22 UNITV OF THE MINISTRY. 

treat of all tke duties, all the kinds of activity to which the 
pastor is called, except public preaching and eatecMsing. 

The expressiona duties of the 'pastor and pastoral pru- 
dence are incomplete. They present tiie thing too much un- 
der the pobtt of view of an art or a practice. But this point of 
view should not he exclusive. The speculative side should 
have its place. Action is the last end of speculation ; but, 
whatever may be the nature of the action, it is not sufficiently 
provided for, if attention be confined to it in the practical point 
of view. It should he studied abstractly. We should study 
the theory of the evangeUcal ministry, not only to know what 
we have to do, hut also as an objective fact, which simply, as 
such, de^iands our acquaintance. Abstract speculation is of 
high utility. He who regards the things of his profession 
only in the midst of action, will act neither with freedom, nor 
■with intelligence, nor with depth. Hence, among other rea- 
sons, this course is called the Themy of the Evangelical 
Ministry. 

Perhaps our distribution is not exactly right. Catechetics, 
homiletics, etc., are not, perhaps, different in auhstance from 
Pastoral Theology. Still, on account of the extent of these 
divisions, of the detail which they require, and of the dispro- 
portioned space they would necessarily occupy if they should 
be treated in all their breadth in a course of Pastoral Theol- 
ogy, we separate them, intending to pursue the study of them 
when we shaU he more at leisure. We are far from suppos- 
ing that the chief one of these categories represents a whole, 
or even a reality : the reality exists only in the assemblage 
of the three functions. Worship, Preaching, and Catechising. 
By the very idea of a minister, these all belong to him. He 
would not otherwise be a minister. Not that these functions 
may not be distinguished and even separated — but they never 
should be after an exclusive manner ; that is to say, in such 
a manner that he who exercises one is not to exercise the 
others ; for they mutually suppose and contain one another. 
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Nevertheles"!, the idea of this unity has its date , it is a 
ChriBtian idea. All religions have not conceived nov real- 

In the Old Testament the office of priest and of prophet 
lornipd two distinct offices. It accords with the Old Testa- 
ment to distinguish, as it does with the New to blend these 
two The two systems are characterized hy these two facts. 
Perfect unity between the form and the idea did not yet ex- 
ist, and could not enter e'^cept with the law of spirituality 
and of liberty On one side and the other, as on two dis- 
tinct planes, were represented the letter which kills, and the 
spirit -nhiah gives hfe The economy which was to unite 
them lu one ■whole, was also to unite in one and the same 
man the priest and the prophet 

On this point the pnmitive Church presents us a phenom- 
enon analogous to the whole genius of its "conomy, which did 
not rudely repudiate all the traditions of the theocracy. It 
divides the ministry into many different ministries. It does 
not appear that all ministers did the same things, nor that 
all did all things It would seem, from Ephesians, iv., II, 
and 1 Corinthians, xii., 28, 30, that this division of labor* had 
been formally instituted by the supreme Head of the Church; 
but whether this was so, or whether we ought to regard it 
only as a providential dispensation — whether the distribution 
of extraordinary gifts {xapiafiaTa) explains the thing to us, 
there is no evidence that this distinction, of which besides 
it is very difficult to form, a just idea, ought to be maintain- 
ed as an immutable institution. At any rale, to renew 

• It docs riot appear that this division of labor was of an exclasiire 
character. Wo see (Acts, vi., 10) that Stephen, the deacon (verse 3), 
was a preacher or a prophet. The rite and the word are separated 
bySt.Paul(lCor.,i.,17): "Christ sent me not to baptize." Besides, 
this is not a question of rite. Either it is altogether apart from reli- 
gion, which can not be admitted, or it does not exclusively belong to 
one of these classes of officers. This, however, is not saying iliat all 
may celebrate it. 
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24 OFFICE OF PASTOR. 

it, it is iiecesBary to renew the x^'-'^i^"''^'^' " ^''s spiritual 
gifts.- 

It ia very manifest that they regarded as ministers of the 
Church men whose qualifications did not fit them for minis- 
ters, according to the sense which we now attach to the word. 
There were deacons, appointed to serve tables ; there were 
presbyte/-$ (whence comes the word, not the idea, of priest), 
who did not teach ; but it is clear, from 1 Tim., v., 17,* that 
those among them who taught were of the first rank, were 
reputed the first, since the word is the grand instrument, and 
the essential character of the evangelical dispensation ; and 
it is, in fact, to this class of presbyters that the title of min- 
ister or pastor has, in the end, been exclusively attributed ; 
and this class has absorbed in itself all the other classes, so 
as to constitute in itself alone the ministry of the Christian 
Church. 

The evangelical ministry is essentially a ministry of the 
word ; all the other ministries are in the service of that one ; 
they are so many ways of speaking the Word of God. Chris- 
tianity ia a word, a thought of God, which is destined to be- 
come a thought of man. Now thought and speech are insep- 
arable ; thought is an interior speech, and in the ancient 
languages the same word signifies the two things (Xoyog). 
That great revolution, which wo call the advent of Christ 
and of the Gospel, has not rejected worship and symbol, but 
has spiritualized it, has approximated it to thought, and thus 
even to speech. The minister is a man who speaks the word 
of God ; he does not recite it. The priest was a slave, but 
the minister has free intercourse with God. And as, since 
the unhappy and forced exclusion of the laity, there aie, for 
example, no more ministers of alms, of science, etc., the min- 
ister combines in himself all these offices, because he is the 
minister par excellence. 
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CATHOLIC IDEA, 25 

1 this way the inheritor of all the diverse 
ministries of the Church., has taken, in the plenitude of his 
qualifications and of his activity, the name oi pastor. It is 
remarkable that this name, of all others, is the most rarely 
applied to the minister in the New Testament, 

What is a pastor ? 

His name tells us; he feeds; he nourishes souls with a 
word which is not his own {as the shepherd nouvishes his 
sheep on grass which ho does not make to grow). But he 
feeds them by means of his own word, which reproduees and 
appropriates to their various wants the Dlviae "Word, and Ije- 
comes, in turn, a word of instruction, of direction, oi exhorta- 
tion, of leproof of encouragement, and of consolation. 

The word is, then, his instrument ; but it is not every 
thing ; the pastorate should bo regarded as a paternity; and, 
after the example of Jesus Christ, the minister should sym- 
pathize in all the interests and all the aiBictions of his flock. 
He ought to he at once almoner, justice of the peace, and 
schoolmaster. 

Such, in our Church, is the idea of a pastor. The Cath- 
olic Church regards it altogether otherwise. It was impos- 
sible, because of our sinfulness, that the Christian Church 
should not have been tempted to forsake its first stops. We 
all have a propensity to backslide : nothing is so active in 
us as a tendency to return to what God has abolished. As 
early as the time of Chryeostom, the essence of the pastor's 
office was regarded as consisting in the administration of the 
sacrament. This was his own view,* It was a return to 
the ancient law, and it was one of the first traces of the ex- 
clusive importance that the Catholic Church afterward gave 
to this part of the duries of a minister. 

In the number, and at the head of the Jewish ideas, of 
which Catholicism is full, we must place, without doubt, the 

' A beautifu passage, Ds SacerdoHo. lib., o. iv. See Appendix, 
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real presence. God is as reaUy present in the Catholic wor 
ship as he was in tke Lovilical. I venture to say, that, as- 
suming the spirituahty of Christianity, this resemblance it- 
self condemns Catholicism. " Yea, though we have known 
Chiist after the flesh, yet now henceforth know him no more." 
—2 Cor., v., 16. 

By this means alone we are carried back to caste; for ac- 
cording to this, any individual whatever of the priesthood 
may properly celebrate rites ; so that the personal character 
is as nothing. In the communities where the idea of priest 
reigns, the individuality being of small importance, the cor- 
porate power must proportionately prevail.* 

"With us a minister is essentially a minister of the word , 
BO far from the word's becoming a rite, the rite becomes the 
word. We take, in the fullest acceptation, the sense of the 
apostles, who refer the work of the Gospel to the incarnation 
of the word ; and we find nothing too strong in these ex- 
prcesionsof Erasmus: "DiabolusconcionatO}-: Satanas,per 
serpentem loqijens, seduxit hutnanum genus. Dens, per 
jilium, LoquENs, reduait oves erraticas."i 

This ministry (essentially moral, since the word constitutes 
its essence) does not suffer the word to materialize itself, and 
turn itself into a rite. It aims to be the action of soul upon 
soul, and of liberty on liberty. Before all, after all, it re- 
mains a virtue. The Catholic Church, while it appears to 
give more of authority and more of action to the pastor, really 
contracts the pastoral office, by stereotyping the first forms 
under which it exercises itselfiJ and in prescribing as rites 
what ought to be suggested on each occasion by charity and 

■ See LiMENNila, Affairea de Rome. 

t The Devil ia a preacher ; Satan, speaking by the serpent, has 
seduced mankinil. God, speaking by his Son, has brought back the 
wandering sheep. ^EcdcsVasffs, lib, i, 

t It has given one fixed form for each of tlie m'^puations of pastor- 
al love. 
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EITE AND THE WORD. 27 

by wisdom, according to man's wants and circumstances. In 
the one case there is a real library ; in the other, a lihrary 
imitated in wood. In both communions there is confession ; 
but in one it is a confession of the heart, in the other a pre 
sonbed confessiou ; a confession which, of course, ceasing to he 
moral and tvue, amounts to nothing. Here is the abuse of 
Catholicism ; but let it not be exaggerated : Catholicism, as 
it has the cross, is also acquainted with the spirituality of 
the Gospel. Moreover, among the Catholics, strong protes- 
tations have arisen against the exclusive predominance of 
rite, especially from the Jansenists, who attach to preach- 
ing a very great importance, considering it as the greatest 
and the most awful of mysteries.* This idea would lead us 
far from St. Augustine, who saw in the eucharist the only 
awful mystery. It is thought that there is no mystery in 
the action of soul on soul, through the word, because this is 
an ordinary affair ; as if that which is ordinary was not often 
most mysterious and unsearchable. The same word acts in 
one manner on one, in another manner on another. With- 
out doubt, the character of the individual lias much influence 
on the result ; but whence comes it that an ardent preacher 
often produces no effect, while a feeble preacher often ploughs 
the deepest farrows in the souls of men ? How many who 
have been untouched by th h h d b th 
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come, that which it has been made by accident, at a. certain 
time and in certain circumstancea— a form of the thing rather 
than the thing itself; the ideal sense gives place to the his- 
torical, and the historical becomes the law of the idea. The 
word deacon has received a special meaning ; but it was at 
first general; and it designated, without distinction, any min- 
ister or servant of the Gospel. " Who then is Paul, and who 
is Apollos, but ministers (deacons) by whom ye believed, even 
as the Lord gave to every man,"— 1 Cor,, iii„ 5. " Giving 
no offense in any thing, that our ministry (deaconship) bo not 

* Bdhket : A Discourse of the Pastoral Can, p. 44. 

i Of Commiitirm ; Commilted to a certain office— Commissary. 
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blamed — 2 Oor., vi,, 3, "Whereof I have been made a 
mmiBter (a deacon) by the gift of the grace of Grod, which he 
hath gi^en unto me by the effectual working of his power." 
— Eph , ui 7. " Christ Jesus our Lord hath enabled me, 
for that he counted me to be faithful, putting me into the 
mmistry {the deaconship)." — 1 Tim., i., 12. "The Gospel 
of which I Paul, was made a minister {a deacon)." — Col., i., 
3o Foi the special and later sense, see 1 Tim., iii., 8 : 
"The rfeacoMS* must be grave." — ITim., iii., 12. " Let the 
deacons be the husbands of one wife ;" and, Romans, xvi., 1 : 
" I commend to you Phebe, a. deaconess, of the Church of 

We are struck with the title of deacon, as a special title, 
because a particular institution has appropriated this name ; 
hut in the first series of passages that we have cited, it is not 
more special than is the word dovXog (slave, servant), in 
Philippiana, i., 1 : " Paul and Timothy, slaves or servants of 
Jesus Chnst." And how has it happened that the members 
of the clergy do not bear the name of douli (iovkot), and 
the ministry that of douleia {dovXua), as some of the mem- 
bers of the clei^ have taken the name of deacons, and their 
function, that of the diaconate ? 

3. Presbyter (elder). " Let the elden who rulo well be 
counted worthy of double honor." — 1 Tim., v,, 17. " They 
sent to the elders by the hands of Barnabas," — Acts, xi., 30. 
Acts, XV., passim. " He sent from Miletus to Ephesus, and 
called the elders of the Church." — Acts, xx„ 17. "I left 
thee in Crete, that thou shouldst ordain elders in every city." 
— Titus, i., 6. "Is any among you sick, let him call for the 
dders of the Church," — James, v., 14. 

Our versions commonly render TrpeoSiirepo^ by pastor, 
which we scarcely find applied to ministers except in Ephe- 
sians, iv., 11 : "Some pastors and teachers." 

• The New Testament of the Vaudois m 
translates, SctuohW of Ihe Assembly. 
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30 nisiiop — APOSTLE. 

3. Bishop appears to be the synonym of elder, in Titus, 
i., 5, 7 ; ■' That thou shoaldst ordain elders." " Now a, bish- 
op must be -without blame ;" and in Acts, xx., 17, 28, Paul 
calls the elders of Ephesua, and commends to fhem the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost has made them bishops. See 
also Philippians, i., 1 : " Paul and Timothy to the bishops 
and deacons," etc.; and, 1 Tim., iii., 2: "A bishop must 
be without blame." 

This does not forbid that there should bo bishops over oth- 
er bishops— inspectors of inspectors : "Against an elder re- 
ceive not an accusation, hut before two or three witnesses." — 
1 Tim., v., 19 ; and Titus, i., 5, cited above. But this does 
not suppose an institution, it was only an expedient. 

4. Apostles 01 Delegates. — "Our brethren — they are apos- 
tles of the churches,* and the glory of Christ."— 2 Cor., 
viii.,23. 

It must, however, be remembered that the word is applied 
Kar' E^ox^iv (par excellence), to the immediate envoys of Je- 
sus Christ, in Acts, ii., 42 : "They persevered in the doctrine 
of the apostles." 

Our intention is not to determine the work, the particular 
f inction which each of these nimea designates t We believe 
that the words elder and bishop denote officers of churches, 
whether they were or were not charged with the function of 
teaching a function attached to a gift or a grace, which 
does not appear to ha\e delermined the designation of eld- 
Eis or bi hops since neithei the one nor the other of these 
words appears in the f^^nous pa=«age Ephesi ms iv., 11, and 
1 Cor xii 2S-30 And as tor the word deacon, it has a 
senie much more general and also a sense much more spe- 

* Messengers of the Assembliei — Translat on nf the Vaudois 
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PASTOR, 31 

cial thaa the two others, designating either any kind of Gos- 
pel work, or a very particular function in a church. Our 
ohject, without stopping to distinguish the diffetent applica- 
tions of the ministry, is solely to explain, by means of words, 
characters common to all — characters of the evangelical min- 
istry, in whatever department it may he exercised. What 
we have found in the three first words, that is to say, with- 
out going heyond the proper terms, and before approaching 
figures, are the ideas ofvoluntaiy service, ot authority (found- 
ed in one case on age), and of oversight.* But it is proba- 
ble that figurative expressions will instruct as further ; for 
their purpose, in every subject, is to descend to a greater depth 
in the idea than the expression strictly conveys. We proceed 
then to cite figurative expressions, which unquestionably are 
applied, by anticipation, to ministers of the Gospel. 

1. Pastor is not, as we may be inclined to think, the syno- 
nym 0? elder, hut that of teacher. — See Ephesians, iv., 11, 
We have already said that the office of elder or administra- 
tor is not embraced in that solemn distribution of powers or 
virtues (;^;n/5i(7^aTo), of which we have before spoken. More- 
over, the passage in Ephesians, iv., 11, is the only one in 
which the title of pastor is directly applied to ministers of 
the Gospel ; but, without doubt, it is applied to them indi- 
rectly when Jesus Christ is called the Shepherd (pastor) and 
bishop of our souls (1 Peter, ii., 25), and when Jesus Christ 
said to Simon, " Feed my sheep." — John, xxi., 16, 17. 

The word pastor, taken in a figurative sense, occurs in the 
Old Testament, hut it is there applied indiilerently to proph- 
ets and to magistrate s.f Besides, in the sense of the Theoc- 

• M. Vinet did not add, until after a revision of hie lecture, the word 
apostle to this first series of names, which no doubt is the reason that 
he does not here present the idea of mission, which is included in the 

t Haiiiim Aiiwv. "It has almost come to pass that religion anil 
justice keep pace in the republic, and that men are consecrated by 
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38 OTUER NAMEd OIVE\ TO MINISTERS. 

racy, magistrates were pastMs, even aa pastors were mag- 
isttatos. They were two forms of the same employment. 
Nevertheless, in Ezekiel, xxxiv,, passim, it is admirably ap- 
plied tfi a pastor, in the actual sense of the word. 

3. Steward or Dispenser. — " Let a man so account of us 
as stewards of the mysteries of God ; moreover, it is required 
of stewards that a man he found faithful." — 1 Cor., iv., 1, 3. 

3. Embassador. — "Now, then, we are emtassadora for 
ChriBt."— a Cor., v., 30. 

4. Angel or messenger. — " The seven stars are the angels 
of the seven Churches." — Apoc, i., 20. 

5. Ruler. — "Obey them that have the rule over you" 
(TTeiOeade rolg ^yovjisvol^ i)fi£iv), — Hebrews, xiii., 17. 

6. Builder. — " I have laid the fbuadation as a wise nias- 
ter-huilder," — 1 Cor., iii., 10. 

7. Workman. — " "We are workers together with God ; ye 
are God's husbandry, God's building." — 1 Cor., i., 19. " A 
householder hired laborers into his viaeyaid." — Matt., xs., 1. 
" The harvest is great, but the laborers are few ; pray, then, 
the Lord of the harvest to send forth laborers into his har- 
vest." — Matt., ix., 37, 38. "I have planted, Apollos water- 
ed, but God giveth the increase," — 1 Cor., iii., 6. 

8. Soldier. — " Epaphroditus, my fellow- soldier." — Philip- 
pians, ii., 25. " Endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Uhrist — 3 Tim xi 3 

Let us hrst rem<irk that of all the desgnitions hi which 
we might expect to see the minister of leligion di-fined or 
characterized only one is wanting m the New Testament 
It IS that oi liiest although it is the Christian wordp es^ 
tet which has furiushed the word prtf t There may be 
priests in those reUgions which wait for the true and sover- 
eign Priest ; there are none in that rehgion which has re- 

thc magistrate as well as by the priestliooil."' — La Bbuyebe, Lcs Car- 
aelires ; the chapter entitled Be quelipies usages. See Subnet, A Dis- 
coHrie of the Pasioral Care, page 45. 
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ceived and whicli believes in him. In this no one is priest, 
because every one is priest ; and it is remarkable that in the 
Gospel it is only to Christians in general that this word ia 
applied. See 1 Peter, ii., 9 : "Ye are a chosen people," " a 
royal priesthood,"* etc. — the fulfillment of the prophecy of 
Isaiah, Ixi., 6 : "Ye shall be called the priests of the Lord, 
and ye shall be named the ministers of our God." 

It was necessary to have a sacrifice perpetuating the only 
and once accomplished sacrifice, in order to recover tha idea 
of the ancient priesthood, wbicli was absorbed in the supreme 
and eternal priesthood of Jesus Christ, 

For us, who do not receive the real presence, what remains 
in the minister when once tlie supernatural gifts have ceased ? 
The Christian, only the Christian, consecrating his activity 
to make others Christians, and to confirm in Obristianity 
those who have embraced this religion. He does habituaUy 
what occasionally, and in a special manner, all Christiana 
should do. He does it with a degree of authority proportion- 
ed to what we may suppose a man has of Itnowledge and fit- 
ness, who has consecrated himself exclusively to that work. 
But he has no revelation peculiar to himself. In announcing 
the wisdom of God as a mystery (1 Cor., ii., 7), in giving 
himself to be a steward of the mysteries of God, he does not 
profess to be more inspired than the humblest believer. He 
is a steward, a manager of the common interest ; he does 
not take, like Jesus Christ, of that which is his own (John, 
xvi., 15), but of that which belongs to all. If he thinks it 
is right, according to the word of St. Paul, that believers 
should obey him as their spiritual ruler, the sense in which 
he understands this leaves intact the liberty and responsibil- 
ity of tliose who obey. He protests against the idea of dom- 
ineering over the heritage of the Lord, 1 Peter, v., 3, com- 
pared with 2 Cor., i,, 24 : " Not that we have dominion over 

* MaciXciOV Icparisfia. See Ne.inder, GesrMrMe der Apostd, i,, 162, 
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84 A SERVANT OF HL-JiA\lTY. 

your faith." He opposes, also, the individuality and inde- 
pendence of a Christian to the servile credulity of the idola- 
ter : " Ye know that ye were Gentiles drawn away toward 
dumb idols, even as ye were led," — 1 Cor., xii., 2. 

The idea of service* covers all the titles which ho gives 
and the authority which he attributes to himself: He rejects 
every idea of his own power; "Who, then, are Paul and 
ApoUos but servants?" — 1 Cor., iii., 22. And remark that 
these rulers, these embassadors, call themselves servants not 
only of God, but of believers themselves. If they say, " Let 
every one so account of us as servants of Jesus Christ" (1 
Cor., iv., 1), they also say " Ourselves your servants for Je- 
sus' sake."— 2 Cor., iv., 5. ■' "Whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas .... all is yours, and ye are Christ's, and Christ is 
God'8."+— 1 Cor., iii., 22. 

Examine all the titles, all the names which are given to 
ministers in the Gospel, you will not find one which goes be- 
yond the limits of this idea, the servant of humanity, in its 
great interest from the lo\e of God All is noble m this 
jnatitubon which lejCLts every force except of persuasion 
has no other end but the reign of truth and is not distin 
guisbed except b} 1 more absolute deiotion 

Still all these words all these metaphors all the addi 
tional passages do not attain to the complete sum of the e!e 
menls ol the mmistr\ — to the ideal of a pastor We ha\e 
nepd of a tjpe a model a pci'onihcation of each idea 
Whert shall we look ior it'' If anj one has bi,en the tjpe 
of man he baa been at the same time the type of a paitor 

• AouXoi IS a name more than onee applied to apostles — See Rom . 
1., 1 ; Gal., i., 10 ; Phil., i., l ; Col, iv., is ; 2 Tim., ii., 34 ; Tit., i., I ; 
James, i., 1 ; ! Peler, i., 1 ; Jude, i. 

f As to the speedy appearance of the contrary principle, or the per- 
sonal authority of the priest, see Schwabz, Katechuic, p. 11, 13. Soon 
after the apostoUo age appear the clergy and the hierarchy. Note C, 
Appi-aJii. 
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for it is impossible that the pastor should not make a part of 
the ideal of man — impossible that he, in wtom the perfection 
of human nature was fully represented, should not have been 

This new man, this second Adam, could not have been 
such except by love. The first object of love is that which 
is immortal in man : It is, then, upon the soul that love will 
chiefly exercise itself ; and as we can not do good to the soul 
except through its regeneration, and as it can not he regener- 
ated except by the truth, to impart the truth, to nourish the 
soul with truth, to feed it thus in green pastures, and along 
tranquil waters, was necessarily the oiEce of a perfect man, 
of the type of man : He must have been a pastor. 

Christ also has said, " I am the good Shepherd" (John, x., 
11); and again, "I am come to serve, and not to be served."* 
—Matt, XX., 28. 

Also, his immediate disciples have named him " The chief 
Shepherd (pastor) and Bishop of our souls." — 1 Peter, ii., 25. 

And he himself has given the most sublime commentary 
on this word shepherd in this passage : " The good shepherd 
gives his life for his sheep." — John, x., 11. Here the met- 
aphor is insufficient ; it is not in the idea of a shepherd to 
give his life for the sheep. 

And what he said he has done. He not only watches the 
sheep, hut he goes after them. He goes from place to place. 
John the Baptist remained in the desert. 

And at last, from a pastor he makes himself a lamb, sub- 
stituting himself for the lambs ; He was immolated : He is 
"the lamb slain from the foundation of the world." — Apoc. 

' " Summus Ecdeaiastes Dei Filiua, qui est imago Patris abaolutis- 
Eima, qui yirtus et aapientia genitoris est letenia, per quem Patri vi- 
sum est humante gentis largiri quidquid bonorum mortalium generi 
dare decreverat, nullo alio eognomine magnilicentius significa 
denotatur in sacris litteris, quam quum dicitur ■ccrbum, s 

Dei."— EKiBMna, Ecdesiaates. lib. L 
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ThiB diTiue pastor who behooved to be, according to Saint 
Bernard the pastor of the worlds in the heavens, and who 
has made himself that of humanity, has embraced in his so- 
hcitude aO the interests of humanity ; for which he aceom- 
phshed during the diys of his flesh, both the good which it 
dcsirea and the good which it does not desire. 

In conelu'iion for we have reserved this trait foe the last, 
he has of dehberatp purpose, without external necessity (in 
Lveiy thing mdeed circumstances concurred with his will), 
symbolized the spirit of the ministry in w h ng th f t flis 
disciples nor did he by silence permit th jmblt ema 
obscure —John iiu 5,14,15,16, If a h d h n If 
on that oi"caBion the servant is not great tl an h nas 
tei we ha\e found the idea of a paste We o ght t be 
servants but the notion of service, in its plen tu le conta ns 
that of sacrifice. The minister is, as he ht to I a p 
manent victim. It may be' said that the Ch st an al dj 
a victim ; this term expresses no rnore a t th pa t The 
objection only gives force to our assertion ; for if the Chris- 
tian is a victim, much more the pastor, who is a Christian 
by office, 

h h T p is nothing more by name than 

te d h d f God He is a man who has con- 

d m f b ak the multitude the bread of 

H m wh h devoted himself to apply — to 

PP P m d ptive worlt of our Lord Jesus 

Ch G h d m ined to savo men by the fool- 

h ess p ach g A J us Christ is sent of God, he is 

li J H mes, on his part, to do from 

ii J t did from pure love. He re- 

P 7 ^ n Christ except his merits. As 

t g po n him, he is neither less nor more 

' " God was in Cbrist reconciling the world to himself, and has 

commltlpd to lis the word of reconciliation,"— 3 Cor„y., 19 
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than his master. He does, under the auspices of divine merey, 
all that Jesus Christ did under the weight of the divine wrath. 
By word, by works, and by obedience, he perpetuates Jesus 
Christ. 



King of glory and man of sorrows ! whoever bag loved thee 
has suffered, whoever loves thee consents to suffer. He com- 
mits himself at once to glory and to sorrow. 

On thy account he suffers even in dreams ; so suffered, 
without knowing thee, the wife of the judge who delivered 
thee up. Whoever feebly loves thee, or whoever laments 
thee, can not but find himself on thy road. Like Simon of 
Cyiene, he becomes a partaker of the heavy burden of thy 

Men curse those who bless thee ; humanity excludes them 
fmm its nniversal communion ; and in that place of exile 
from the human family, they are themselves twice in exile. 

All those who have loved thee have suffered ; but all those 
who have suffered on thy account have loved thee the more. 
Grief unites us to thee, as joy does to the world. 

Like a generous wine, grief intoxicates those whom thou 
invitest to thy mysterious banquet, and from their contrite 
heart it draws hymns of adoration and love, 

Happy he who, like the Cyrenean, has abased himself to 
take his part of the cross which thou bearest ! Happy he who 
would endure in his body that which remains — that which 
will remain till the end of the world, to be borne of thy suffer- 
ings for the Church, thy body I 

Happy the faithful pastor, who, in his flesh, partakes of thy 
sacrifice and thy conflict! While he struggles and groans, I 
see him, in ray visions, hidden in thy bosom, as on the day of 
the funereal banquet, him whom thou lovedst. 

While love bears him, bruised and bloody, from place to 
place, and from suffering to suffering, he himself, unknown 
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to the world, reposes upon thy hosom in an august retreat, 
!Lii(l tastes in silence the sweetness of thy words. 

Happy the faithful pastor ! His love multiplies his sac- 
rifices, and his sacrifiets multiply his love. Love, which is 
the soul of his labors is also hia exceeding great reward. 

Happy the faithful pastor' That which every Christian 
would be, he his been That cross, whicb eao.b one endures 
in his turn, be beais -witkout ceasiag. That Jesus, with 
wbom the woild ince=santlv divides our regards, is himself 
hia world, and the ob|ect oi bis assiduous contemplation. 

Happy, thrice happj if all his desire is to add some voices 
to the concert of the bleibi.d and to remain concealed in the 
universal joy. only keeping in his heart the invisible regard 
and the everlasting Welldonef oftbe Master and the Father! 



k 2. necessity of the Evangelical Ministry. 

It concerns candidates for the holy ministry to know wheth- 
er this office be necessary. 

At the first glance this inquiry appears very superfluous. 
Facts precede proofs : we are convinced by instinct. Still, 
we may ask (and a whole Christian community, that of the 
Q,uakers.* has replied to the question in the negative), Wheth- 
er a particular class of persons, consecrated to the administra- 
tion of worship, and to instruction in religion, is necessary. 

The almost universality of the institution would be, in the 
eyes of many persons, a sufficient proof of its necessity. It 
is, however, only a very strong presumption, after which there 
remains an open question. 

We make two kinds of replies : one, applicable to all the 
analogies of the ministiy ; the other, to the ministry imrae- 

I, — 1 . Every important office, relating to one of the chief 
• With Quakers, even, some persons from the whole are invested 
with a kind of rainistry. 
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necessities of society, to one of the essential elements of life, 
requires special men exclusively devoted to that office.* 

3. Every community ref[uires and supposes officers, a gov- 
ernment. That government may he composed of only one 
class of persons, or of many ; may he more or less rational, 
more or less perfect. It matters not, the principle remains : 
and a society without government, a society having rules, 
and no one to maintain or represent them, is perhaps more 
inconceivable than a govemmeat without a rule which limits 
and directs its own action. 

1I,_1. The office of the ministry can not, in general, be 
carried to its true perfection except hy men who are exclu- 
sively devoted to it ; and, in general, many things can only be 
accomplished hy such men. 

2. In times when religion, cultivated scientifically, has he- 
come itself a science — when, having formed a multitude of 
relations to private and public life, it is charged with a mass 
of details and applications, it is difiictilt for the ministry to 
be well and completely discharged by a man who is not ex- 
clusively a minister. 

3. There is, in the work of the ministry, a limit at which 
each one, or the greater number, will stop, if positive duty 
does not oblige them to proceed ; each one will take only 
what is convenient to him, and many even will think that 
they have done loo much in going so far. 

When a single person has to decide a thing, he will bring 
all his conscience to it ; when forty persons, each one will 
bring the fortieth part of his conscience. When one does not 
consider his responsibility as entire, it is to be feared he will 
do little, if any thing at aU. It would then be in a superfi- 

' The in™ is not an exception. It does not exclude the office of 
judge. It is only the indication of an idea (which religion repro- 
duces in other forms), that a society commits to special men only 
that which all can not do, and that the commission ceases when those 
who give it can act for themselves. 
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cial, itregulac, and intermittent manner that the work would 
bo done, if we could not always rely upon certain men. 

Zeal for the advancement of the kingdom of God, and faitli 
m a uaiversal priesthood were certainl} not Ilss than they 
are now at the time whi-n the Holy bpiiit said in Antiocfa, 
t) a college of prophets and teachers aheidj separated and 
ciiled by him teeparate me Bimahaa and tsaul for the 
work unto whioh I have called tliem — Acts xiu 2 

It maj perhapa be said that one can not judge by ■what is 
now done as to what would be done if beUevera would not 
cast upon ministers the burden of a ministry which belongs 
to all. We believe that what they would first do would be 



ff 



H ff g rd m 

and guardians of the principle of life deposited in the Gospel. 
Christianity is essentially a life which transmits itself; hut if 
chosen men do not transmit it,t if that transmission of life is 
abandoned to the life itself, it will soon cease. "Withowt the 

* HiJFFELL : Weaen und Bcrvf dea Evartgdisck-ckristtichen Geisi- 
lickcn, t, i., p. 28. third edition. 

t Vital lampada. — These words, which we throw into a note, and 
which, in M, Vinet'a manuscript, are in the text, between parentheses, 
are probably transferred from this verse of Lucretius : 
Et, quasi cursores, vit^ lampada tradunt, 
~Dr Hernm Natara. lib. ii., v, 78— Erf, 
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ministry, according to Hiiffell, Christianity would not last two 
centuries. 

This is, perhaps, too positive and too ahsoiute ; but it can 
not be said that it -would, in. general, he doubting the truth 
and power of a. work to make it« duration depend on certain 
means, Nothing is done without means ; and when it is the 
institution itself which creates its own means, when it draws 
them from itself, and chooses them conformably to its nature, 
we can not say that it must be precarioua because it employs 
means. "We should rather think it precarious if it did not 
employ them. If it employed in the ministry its own best 
elements, the best part of its substance, to propagate it elf 
would it not grow ? 

No one doubts but that the life of the Church t, ippo=eB and 
requires a perpetual testimony, an uninterr ipted tradition 
and it is necessary that this testimony, this tra 1 1 on should 
be sure. A Church would be wanting to itsdf if it did not 
make sure not only the perpetuity, but the just perfection of 
this testimony, this tradition. — Rom., x., 14, 15. 

Herder* defends the institution, but thinks it may not be 
always necessary. We shall not pursue this inquiry ; let hs 
keep it as long as it shall be necessary, and not abandon it 
until it shall be no longer needed, "We are convinced that 
this time will never come. 



§ 3. Jnslitulion of the Evangelical Ministry. 

Besides the necessity resulting from the nature of things, 
is there not a necessity of another kind, a positive duty ; in 
other words, is not the ministry a divine, or a canonical in- 
stitution ? 

Did JesiiE Christ himself, or the apostles in his name, or- 
dam that the Church should, in all ages, have special men 

e X., des CEaores Theohgiques, 
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charged with the administration of worship and the conduct 
ofsouls? Strictly speaking, no. Jesus Christ instituted hut 
little ; he inspired much more. It is his cross, and not his 
institutions, which separates the Old World from the New. 
What remained he lell to the Holy Spirit, who was to come 
after him. He abolished virtually, rather than formally. He 
preferred the insensihie but infallible action of the Spirit to 
the less sure and less delicate action of the letter. His reign 
is a spiritual reign. His disciples understood this, and were 
in no haslc to abolish or to overthrow. And it was not al- 
ways given them to see at once what in the old economy was 
consistent with the new. God did not impart to them at 
once all they were to know, but gave them a light which was 
gradually to chase away the darkness. The entire develop- 
ment of Christianity has been thus made, and we have yet 
to hope for a new world of discoveries. This progressive 
march, however, relates only to secondary points in the Gos- 
pel ; for, as to doctrine, the apostles, from the beginning, were 
of the same mind, and they have told us every thing. It is 
not the same with institutions ; these have been provided, 
httle by little, as the want of them has been felt. 

Jesus Christ called around him a few men from among hia 
followers, and intrusted them with a message, and with func- 
tions resembling his own, and said to them (to them,, and not 
to others}, " As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you." 
— John, XX., 21. 

St. Paul says that Jesus Christ gave some apostles, and 
some prophets, and some evangelists and teachers.* — Eph., 
iv., 11. Here Jesus Christ appears as the guide of the 
Church, of its first messengers; the organization and govern- 
ment of the Church are ascribed to Him ; and it was evident, 
according to St. Paul, that it was his will that the Church 

' Bridges remarks how the form of these words shoivs grandeur in 
the institution ITke Christian mnistry, p. B). See 
ary on this place, t. vi., p. 139, Berlin edition, I8S 
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should have ministers. The apostles, as they had been sent, 
sent in their turn. ; the ministry continues of itBelf, without 
having been formally instituted — once for all. 

But as Jesus Christ said to his apostles, " Go and preach 
the Gospel to every creature" (Mark, xvi., 15); and since 
those to whom he directly spoke could only begin the execu- 
tion of a command, for the entire fulfillment of which centu- 
ries were necessary, he addressed himself also, in their person, 
to their suecesBora He has thus implicitly instituted the rnin- 
istrj . unless it may be said that the continuation of the work 
did not require special men, such as had been needed at the 
beginning 

This leads us to our second icflection, wh } th t un 
less the cucumstancea in which Jesus Ch t nf d the 
apoEtolate have essentially changed, his ord t d f all 
ages, and is equivalent to an institution For t t ne 
in similar circumstances that which he h n If f uod d 
would be, in some sort, to condemn the first f undat n wh 1 
never would have been made if it had not b en nl nd d to 
be continued forever. 

It has been objected that ministers should be interpreters 
of the Holy Spirit, that consequently the Spirit, which has been 
given to all the faithful, would set apart for each want the 
ministers that would be required, and move them to, speak at 
the given moment. This is the opinion of the Society of 
Friends. From a true principle they have drawn a false 
consequence. For a special ministry does not bind the Spirit, 
does not prevent the Heavenly wind from blowing where it 
listeth. 

We must, by all human means, endeavor to have ministers 
through whom the Spirit speaks. If, notwithstanding this, 
unworthy men are found among them, while we deplore the 
evil, we must confess that the same thing might happen in 
those churches where all have a right to speak, and all wait 
for the Spirit to inspire them. Might they not deceive them- 
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selves 1 and those who have the gift of speech, might they 
not speak in order to gain power ? The danger would be 
greater than with us ; for ttese preachers, not being pre 
pared hy special study, would have lebs security against it 

It has been said that there can not evist a ministry, be 
cause there is no Church ; that a Church is not possible in 
this world. This is true, if one speais of the ideal of a Church. 
This ideal has never been reabzed, not even in the time of 
the apostles ; but now, as then, Christians meet to hear the 
word preached ; to be consoled, to be confirmed ; they need 
to pray together, to give thanks together ; and for this a 
minister is necessary, a servant of God who puts the word 
within their reach, and who, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, comes to the aid of their weakness. 

At least missionaries will be needed : For in our day we may 
say with St. Paul, " How shaU they call on Him in whom 
they have not believed ? And how shall they believe in Him 
of whom they have not beard ? And how shall they hear with- 
out a preacher ? And how shall they preach, unless they be 
sent?"— .Rom., X., 14, 15. 

But all the ministers Jesus Christ gave to the primitive 
Church were not missionaries, in the special sense we attach 
to the word. Many were pastors, and provided as such for 
ts tb t xi t t d ' and always wiU exist ■ And after 
ar pis rs If A in the 

b h h b d b m which 

m g k p na idola- 

b d d D k onver- 

se fi w arand 

near ! The circumstances, then, which in the beginning led 
to the institution of the ministry, are they not the same to- 
day, and do they not require the same measures ? And would 
it not be disavowing Jesus Christ himself, not to do in his 
name to-day what he himself would do if he were in the 
midst of us ? 
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Let U-. also obser\t. that ■whatever iaa.y bo saiil to day m 
favor of the ibolition of the ministry might ha\e been biid 
at that lime agamat its institution One might have said 
then that everj faithful person, is a mini'-ter ■which, is true 
that no hehever should he exempt from the duty ol sAoe 
ing forth the praises of Him who called him out of darkness 
into his marvelous light" (1 Peter, ii., 9), which is also true ; 
that the Christian life is a system of preaching ; that faith he- 
geta faith, etc. All these things are true ; hut with them 
there are others not leas true, which make the ministry as 
necessary to-day as it ever has been. 

Let us observe, finally, that the apostles have never spoken 
of the ministry as an accidental, transitory thing, or as a tem- 
porary institution. In short, on this subject we think, that 
to strike out the word institution would scarcely be more than 
taking away a word ; since, if Jesus Christ has not formally, 
and in some way by letters patent, instituted the ministry, 
we can not doubt as to His will in respect to it ? It is no 
departure from truth — no exaggeration to say that the min- 
istry is a divine institution, 

4 4 Does (he Ministry constitute an Order in tJie 
Church ? 

A discussion has been raised on the question, Is the minis- 
try an order ?* 

This may appear idle, after the solution of the former ques- 
tion, from which it can hardly be distinguished. Theolo- 
gians, however, who agree as to the divine institution of the 
ministry, are divided on this point. It is, then, worth while 
to examine it. 

If the ministry, that is to say, the consecration of certain 
special men to the management of the Church, has been in- 
stituted, 1hese men, distinguished among all others, form nee- 
' In German, Bland. 
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essarily an older, at le^t in one sense. If there ia contro- 
versy, it is without doubt on the greater or less latitude of 
meaning, of which the word order is susceptible ; for the dis- 
putants are agreed to acknowledge tiie institution. 

It is certain that the word order may awaken in different 
minJs very different ideas. Some incline to the notion of a 
Levitical tribe, oi ^ sacerdotal caste, separated into a relig- 
ious society, exercising exclusive fnnctioas, proceeding less 
from the community than the community proceeds from it, ex- 
isting by itself, imposed upon the flocks by an authentic divine 
institution, or by Providence ; legitimate, in a word, in the 
sense which political parties have given to that expression. 

OtherB, who, in a certain sense, would be disposed to ac- 
cept the ministry as aa order, having received it as an insti- 
tution, refuse to see in the clergy an order, if that word nec- 
essarily imports all the ideas which we have just expressed. 
"With these the ministry constitutes, indeed, a particular class 
of persons, a kind of functionavies of which Jesus Christ would 
have his Church never deprived ; but, in their view, the sim- 
ilarity of their functions no more raises them to an order, than 
the grade of captain or officer makes an order of all the cap- 
tains or all the officers of an army, who are nothing, in fact, 
but soldiers of a more elevated rank. Ministers are, in their 
view, only officers of the Christian army, with this import- 
ant difTerence that each may become an officer of his chief, 
as soon as he shall find soldiers prepared to accept him as 
such, and to march under his direction. 

Each of these opinions has, again, degrees and shades. 
With the greater part of the defenders of the one and the 
other, there is less a reasonable conviction than a habitude 
or tendency: As to their origin, they are less two systems 
than two different spirits. But when circumstances have in- 
duced lively manifestations of these two spirits, and have 
brought them together, it has been necessary to explain ihcm ; 
and habit on one part, and tendency on another, have be- 
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come formally systems, which have had lo give account of 
their foundations, discovered perhaps too late. 

Those who admit that the ministry is an order look to 
the past as their support ; the others rest on speculation. At 
the Reformation they did not systematize ; they felt that they 
lived, and method and form were neglected. Afterward came 
a season of repose ; the clergy iu certain places formed an 
order. Now we have to choose ; Catholicism urges us ; we 
ought to he openly Protestants. We have kept many Cath- 
olic rags ; we should now decidedly dress ourselves anew. 

Among the more eminent defenders of the second system, 
in these later times, we should distinguish Neander. 

Neander* notices the tendency, which discovered itself 
early in the Church, to make pastors a caste. He notices 
the resistance of Clement (i., 217) and of TertuUian(i., 245} 
to this return toward Judaism. These fathers valued {and 
Neander did after them) the idea of a universal priesthood, 
according to 1 Peter ii 9 ind Apoc., i., 6. Neander and 
hi*- authorities did not admit the mstitution of priests, except 
HI the sense of a useful division of labor.f See Acts, vi., 4, 
the institution of deacons 

Harms rephed to Neanderl that. the language of St. Peter 
IS Jigurative and that the Hebrew people were denominated 
priests Ye shall he to me a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation — E\od xix 6 

But this IS passing from side to side with arguments, of 
which one destro)s nothmg and the other constructs nothing. 
For the idea of universal priesthood does not contradict that 
of special pnesthood ind Harms has reason to allege on 

' Neander Denlumrdegkeitm, l 64r-69, et 179. GescMckte dir 
Ipoilel 1 163 See also Schwaki Katechelit, p. 11. Notes C and 
D of the ippendix give the translation of these passages. 

t Neander Allgemeine Gtschmhte icr ckrisllichen Religion und 
Ktrcke, i„ 377. Note E, of Appendix, gives the translation of this 
passage. See also Rettio, IHefreie protestanlische Kircke, p. 87. 

t Pastorallheolagie, ii., p. 11. 
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the subject Exod., six., 6 ; and, on the other side, a special 
would not be inconsistent with a universal priesthood. 

It appears to me useful to remark, for the advantage of 
both these truths, that those who spoke in the Bible of a 
uitiversal priesthood were themselves clothed with a special 
priesthood, and maintained that character in opposition to 
those to whom they addressed themselves r In their idea the 
two priesthoods, or the two ministries, were not inconsistent. 
Besides, in the new economy, it is certain that, in one re- 
spect, the universal ministry is the only real one ; not that it 
excludes the other, hut because in this new economy the oth- 
er ministry I mean to say the priesthood properly so called, 
Tx g XI N n sp lly p , and each is 

ppo n hsun hH Jesus Christ. 

Th mam h m n y h d which is, at 

h m n p al nd A here we repeat 

b n pmnh dhs ministry as 

um didn a. senap cial manner ; 

d d n d am a nu n h n or the other. 

Thyls knweig h hb directly taught 

of God, and that consequently he has his sovereign pastor in 
heaven : They insisted much on the immediate relation of 
every behever to Him who is at the same time the object 
and the author (the beginner and the finisher) of his faith. 
This is, in efiect, the essence of true religion ; the spirit of 
the true worshipers of the Father, the character of worship 
when God is revealed as Father. Even in the Old Testa- 
ment we find vivid traces of this idea. — Jer., xxsi,, 31, 34. 
But these same men who preached the immediate interces- 
sion of the believer with God, and who gave mediators no 
place or part with the Holy Mediator, did not less exercise 
the ministry of the word, which has precisely for its ob- 
ject and its last end to produce that immediate intercourse. 
Are they inconsistent with themselves? Not in the least. 
We must not, then, oppose either the universal ministry to 
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the Bpecial ministry, or the special ministry to 
ministry ; but as they are of the same nature, as in no one of 
tteir elements are they diflerent as the one ha" no efficacy 
or light which h-is heen refused to the oihei we must truly 
acknowledge with Neander that the speoial mmistrj etista 
only hy virtue of a division of laboi and for divera reasons 
which wo have indicated above To inquire for the icason 
of an institution the idea which gave it birth is not to nulhfy 
the institution nor to overthrow the authonty of Him who 
founded it 

The truth on this question hnda its limit on one side (that 
16 to say on the side whHh tends fo a strict distinction of 
ministers) in the words alieidj cited (1 Peter u "^ Ye 
are a royal pncthood and Apoc i b) on the other side 
(that is to say. on tho side opposed to the distinction), in the 
words of St. Paul : " Paul, separated to the Gospel of God." 
—Rom,, i., 1. 

There is, then, an order only in the senso of a class of men 
indispensable in the Church, co-ordinate and set over each 
Church, the living centre of each Church, " for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, lor the edification 
of the body of Christ."— Ephesians, iv., 12. 

This order can be a caste* only in the following cases : 

1. In the case where it is hereditary, as in the Mosaic in- 
stitution ; or transmitted, as in the Eximish Church. Now 
the first does not exist ; and, as Protestants, we deny the sec- 
ond. Transmission in the Romish Church has sense and rea- 
son only by virtue of the mystery of the real presence, and 
infallible interpretation ; take away these two dogmas, make 
the pastor to be a simple administrator of worship, without 
mystery, and a simple preacher of the word, which the Holy 
Spirit may explain to any other as well as to him, and what 

* Caale is a term applied to certain classes of persons, to distin- 
guish tliem fi:om tho rest of the nation to which they belong. — the. 
ti&niuUre de rAcademie- 
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rational, psychological foundation remains for succession? 
And reciprocally, if you admit the dogma of succession, you 
are constrained to find for it a reason, a ground, in one or the 
other of the two forecited dogmas, or else in hoth. The his- 
toric, or legal foundation, never suffices to preserve an insti- 
tution which does not subsist, except by interior reasons, found- 
ed in human nature. Reduce the transmission of ecclesias- 
tical powers to a historic base, and you take away from them, 
whatever may be the solidity of that base, all sufficient rea- 
son of existence, a]l means of perpetuating them. In our na- 
tional Protestant churches our ministers are consecrated by 
ministers, and this is well ; but still it may be, that, in as- 
a consecration to consecration, we may arrive at 
n who consecrated themselves : The tight is then acquired 
by all others to do the same thing. 

2. In the case where the minister is not a citizen in the 
full extent of the term. Now it may he that here and there 
dvil institutions may restrain his quahty of citizen ; but that 
restriction is not of his doing, and is not required by any of 
the elements of the institution. It is otherwise with respect 
to the Romish priest, who can not be a citizen and retain his 
character as priest. As to constitutional power, which, in 
certain countries, may appertain to his order, it is a very 
different thing from civic individual fitness : It is the intru- 
sion of the Church, or of the clergy, into the department of 
civil affairs, 

3. In the case where his functions are exclusive. Now 
a society may very well agree to lecur, as a society, to this 
man ot this order ; but, apart from this, the functions of the 
ministrj- may be exercised by simple believers. 

The ministry, then, does not form a caste. It does not 
even form a body, except accidentally. The accident is cer- 
tainly frequent, but still it remains an accident. Existence 
as a body is not essential to the ministry. 

To conclude in a word ; the ecclesiastical ministry is a con- 
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Beoration made under certain conditions, of particular mem- 
ber- of a Christian flock to be occupied epeciaJly, but not to 
the eYclusion of otiier" m the adminisl ration of worship and 
the caie of souls A religious society may, moreover, direct 
that the solemnities which bring it together shall be presided 
over exclusively by those special men whom it calls ministers 
or pastors. 

It seems easy to hold a position between the tvfo limits 
now indicated. If either should absorb us, it would be at 
the expense of evangelical truth. But it is certain that we 
could not lose one of these things without losing the other 
also. There is no choice left to us. We must preserve or 
lose both at once. 

This discussion is not idle. It is true that the attack and 
defense pass from side to side without an encounter, each 
part maintaining that which the other does not reject, and 
rejecting what the other does not care to defend. But this 
discussion, which would have been out of place at another 
time, indicates a disposition of mind which should not be un- 
observed, and, moreover, it leads us to determine well our po- 
sition in the Church and in society. 

The disposition of mind is singular. It implies a contra- 
diction. We do every thing that we may become a caste, 
and yet we are afraid that we shall be a caste. It is not 
considered that it is in the nature of a body in exile to make 
itself an empire, and that it will not even recognize equals, 
when it has no opportunity of comparing itself with others. 
We ereato, or, at least, strengthen the esprit de corps by this 
fear of the esprit de cmps. 

The clergy itself is undecided between the remembrance 
of its ancient authority and the sense of its actual situation. 

Religious interest revived, not yet in the masses but in a 
certain number of individuals, tends fo give importance to 
the clergy ; this same interest approximates the laity to the 
functions of the clergy, and more or less effaces the distinction. 
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This state of things should teach us this, at least, to re- 
main or to enter on the terms of the Gospel. These terms we 
have defined. 

Thus in every Church, organized according to the word, 
and according to the spirit of Jesus Christ, there will be 
niiuisters, forming or not forming a collective body, I would 
say never a caste ; entering, in every thing which does not 
exclusively concern their official functions, into the categor}' 
of other citizens and other Christians, and not having any 
inalieuahJe qualification, except in the interest of the order, 
and within the limits of that interest. 



ij 5. Excellence of the Ministry. 

The ministry, necessary to Christianity, partaking of the 
necesEity of Christianity, and also instituted or ordained hy 
Jesus Christ, can not but be, according to St. Paul (1 Tim., 
iii., 4), an excellent office. 

Let us, nevertheless, study it in itself, and indicate the prin- 
cipal characteristics which should oxalt it in our view. 

At the first glance, and according to secular views, the art, 
par excellence, is that of governing minds {Ars est artium 
regimen animai'um) ; and although others besides the preach- 
d rt ke this, and succeed in it, it is certain that when he 
d d in it, it is in a manner more definitive and more 

p f d b cause of the nature of the motives which he em- 
pl) Hak dtp gthens in man thoughts which 

m d m d hi wh 
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a>much a^ hi. is the chief agent in advancing general moral- 
ity— asserting and diffusing as much as lies in his power tha 
ma-ciina of virtue. Magistrate of consciences, counselor of 
benevolence and of peace, he represents the element of the 
highest so:.ial life. Religions instructor of the people, ho 
can not be a stranger to the care of their intellectual culture ; 
he is its promoter; he is every where at the head of popular 
teaching, as well as of the Church ; and in that respect, also, 



but he that the gravest and mo^ solemn affairs of individual 
life andofpuhli If h Id b assigned to religion, and of 
course to him; th t It t d of great interests should, of 

necessity, be confid 1 1 3 m that the last depth of the hu- 
man soul should b nd 1 to him by religious preoccu- 
pation, the stron t f all H s hour always returns, and 
religion with him penetrates mlo the midst of inttirests which 
are surrendered to him. Where religious institutions are fee- 
* All this applies especially to the Christian ministry, for, Christi- 
anity apart, the minister is often, and particularly in these times, the 
representative of the anti-social element and of anarchy, the minis- 
ter of darkness. But even in false religions, at then commencement, 
this was not so. Whatever may be the delusions which are mingled 
with religious traditions, truth has always its place, and civilization 
has had the advantage of it. The necessity for Religion is a noble ne- 
cessity : she has always been the cradle of society. 
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ble. whore the Church is no longer a reality, the pastor only 
remains ; it is to liim that we look. It is with the pastor as 
■vvith the Sabbath. Happy ho to whom all days are Sab- 
baths ; happy the time when the importance of the ministry 
Bhall diminish because all Christians will be ffiinistera. 

His evory-day life, instead of being trivial, like that of the 
greater part of men, is senona. His functions pertain to the 
foundations and roots of human life. He is brought into con- 
tact, by his ministrj-, with all that life has, which is serious 
and most affecting. Its groat pauses or halts, its great con- 
cerns, appertain to hira— birth, marriage, death. 

His hfe is a life of consecration, without which it has no 
meariing. His career is a perpetual sacrifice, which includes 
all that belongs to him. His family is consecrated ; it belongs 
to the ministiy, and partakes of its privations : Even as Je- 
sus came into the world not to be served, but to serve, so of 
the ministry ; and this is its glory i " To serve God is to 
reign." He seeks the glory of God directly ; he seeks it again 
in serving men ; for to serve men from love to God, is to 
serve God. A minister is a man of benevolence and com- 
p ■ A d th' ■ ry 's impression ■ everj- one even 
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ister IS a man to whom God hatli said, Comtort ye, com 
fort ye my people." He is among men the representative of 
the idea of mercy, and he represents it by transferring it into 
his own proper life. To impart succor, that is his ministry, 
that is his life. 

In short, the ministry, at least in the Protestant Church 
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and among Presbyteriana,* can not at its outset present an 
object of ambition, though possibly it may end in this. One 
pastor can be distinguished from another only by a more com- 
modious post, more agreeable circumstance 8. It is a noble 
thing to see his ambition definitely arrested, liis desires imper- 
atively restricted. Man is but too much harassed by his de- 
sires. He ia as a sick person agitated by fever, ivho knows 
not on which side to turn, Nothing can tranquillize him but 
that which shuts the door against his desires. A minister is 
no more confined to his ministry than another mau to his pro- 
fession, and he may satisfy the demand of his nature for de- 
velopment, which is one of the privileges and characteristics 
of humanity. But what distinguishes him is, that, once a 
minister, he is all that he can be externally ; his place is 
taken, and he must never forsake it. 

Let us now take a higher point ol iiew that of Christian 
faiih The dignity and excellence of the mimstrj proceed 

I From the excellence of the doctrine which it teaches 
This IS a wisdom among thtm that are peifeut (1 Cor 
11 6) that IS to laj a wisdom which rendtrs men as per 
feet as they can be not gmng an appearance oi a part of 
the truth but the truth itself and the whole truth Noth 
ing IS greater than this mission He who on any subject 
his infailiblj the truth is alreadj a great peisonage Jesus 
Christ m the presence of Pilale associates the rojaltj of 
truth with the festimonj he rendered to it His bus ness m 
fact is with truth with supreme truth with that which ex 
plains and governs life with truth as pertaining to the rela 
tions of man with God "What more exalted work than that 
of preaching it ! And this is the pastor's mission, 

2, From the fact that its doctrine is a Divine revelation, 

* The context seems to require this designation to be understood 
here in its comprehensive sense, or as embracing all denominations 
that hold the parity of the ministry. — TV. 
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Oracles have been confided to it. " These are things which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, and which God hath prepared for them 
that love him." — 1 Cor., ii., 9. The minister is then the 
direct messenger of God himself. " He that receiveth yon 
receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth him that 
sent me."— Matt,, x., 40. 

3. From the fact that "the minister is a lahorer with 
God" (1 Oor., iii., 15), who makes himself one with him; 
becomes surety fox him, promises to work for him and by him. 

4, From the fact that he announces and offers salvation. 
If the ministry was one of condemnation, if the pastor preach- 

d n (t d b half th 1 w Ij th ugh he would fulfill hia 
k th a gm 1 nd t t w uld nevertheless be an 

e llntn Bt G-dla mad Hs glory to consist in 
pa d n g 1 1 p t gl r\ n fl e ministry of pardon. 
H n bt Pa 1 p k g n t ly f he two economies, but 
the two mimstries say Ijod hath made us able ministers 
h IT wTes 
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1 tw n f rable elements, mercy itself and 
t n the glory of the Christian minis- 
sel f th two elements. This is what 
n th words : " How beautiful upon 
th f t f him that briiigeth good tidings, 
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ner is also a stone of Btumbling and a rock of offense" (1 
Peter, ii., 7) ; and the condemnation of him who hears with- 
out believing is so miich the greater ; hut this necessary con- 
sequence of the nature of the ministry which ho exercises de- 
tracts nothing from ita excellence. 

To say all in a word, let ns transfer to the ministry all 
the excellence of Christianity ; let ns impute to it all the ben- 
efits of Christianity, since it produces and perpetuates them ; 
or, if we choose, let us measure its excellence by that of 
Christianity ; we shall have said enough* 

} 6. The Difficulties and Advantages of the Evangelical 



After having established the excellence of the ministry, it 
may seem idle to adjust the balance of the advantages and 
disadvantages which it may offer as a profession, or as a state, 
to those who may consecrate themselves to it. But, although 

' See Ehismub, on the dignity of the ministry. This passage has 
been translated by Roques. in the Pasfeur Eva-ngUique. page 190, 
Appetidix, note P. 
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this excellence removes, as to him who recognizes and feela 
it, tiie entiro question, and although, as to him who does not 
perceive or recognize it, the question of the advantages or 
inconveniences of a state which ho should not enihrace, has 
not even the interest of curiosity, I think I ought not to place 
myself in a point of view so ahsolute, and ought to reason as if 
tke second question had an interest independently of the first. 
Let lis hegin with the difficulties, the troubles, and the 
dangers. It is a very different thing whether we contem- 
plate the ministry at a distance or near at hand, and it is 
important to bring it close to us. At a distance, though we 
may have a general view of it, it is impossible to have a true 
knowledge of its duties. " For which ol'you, intending to build 
a tower, sitteth not down first and counteth the cost, whether 
he have sufficient to finish it." — Luke, xiv., 28-30. "With- 
out doubt, it is necessary to be a Christian, cost what it may, 
and of that necessity I conclude that the expense is too great 
for no one ; but the quality of the pastor is not identical with 
that of a Christian ; it adds itself to it, it makes an increase, 
and it is this increase which must he supported. We should 
examine whether the cost is too great for ns. "We shall thus 
avoid painful and discouraging surprises. 

There are two ways of conducting this examination. The 
first is to examine all the extreme positions, the extraordinary 
situations, the most perilouB cases. If there is any thing trag- 
ic in the life of a Christian, there is much more reason to 
expect it in that of the pastor, who is the Christian by emi- 
nence. The second way is to examine the ordinary cases. 
The dilTeronce does not lie in the nature of these cases, bnt 
in their frequency. 

The extraordinary cases are so called because, by the good- 
ness of God, they are rare ; but it can not be superfluous to 
speak of them. There are times when " those who build a 
wall work with one hand, and with the other hold a sword." 
— Nehemiah, iv., 17. Perhaps the present is such a time. It 
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is not that which stands forth to the eyes that makes times 
ordinary or extraordinary ; in reality, the times are more or 
less what we make them. We may make ail times sublime, 
even as we may render the most extraordinary ones common. 
The ministry is always extraordinary. There is a heroic 
way of conceiving of it, and that alone is the true way. The 
minister, by office, is a devoted man ; and to avoid mistake, 
we must elevate the office to its greatest height, and see it 
in its most difficult positions. We are always prone to take 
low views, and how fatal the consequences of seeking one's 
ideal at mid height, instead of at the summit ! If we wouM 
not, then, have inferior views, Vfo must take the most uacom- 
mon cases, and ask ourselves wliether we are ready to accept 
the ministry of missionaries in savage countries, the ministry 
of the martyrs. It is necessary, at the outset, to suppose al- 
most impossibilities, if we would have the idea of the ministry. 
In any position in which it is exercised, the ministry is always 
what it is ; nothing will change it — neither easy nor difficult 
times. For a moment God may leave us in an easy position ; 
hut the ministry implies the most dangerous situations ; it is 
always a complete sacrifice of body and soul to the service of 
the Church. It is necessary, then, to place before us the 
greatest difficulties, not only that we may have an extraor- 
dinary spirit in ordinary times, but because that which ap- 
pears impossible to us is not so. 

The history of the Church is composed of a succession of trou- 
bles and of peace ; and tJiese periods are unforeseen. The deep- 
est perturbations are not always announced by sure, and espe- 
cially by distant presages. The sky is serene in the evening ; 
the next day a stoim bursts forth, and the stormy weather can 
not be anticipated. It is still as it was in the time of Noah ; 
" Until the day when he entered into the ark, they married 
and were given in marriage, and knew not till the flood came 
and took them all away." — Matt., xxiv., 38, 39 ; Luke, xvii., 
87. Our age depends very much on institutions and on their 
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force ; and, without doubt, tliey are of vast power ; but mean- 
while evils are of rapid growth.* In. the midst of civiliza- 
tion, human nature remains always in a savage state ; It is 
only tamed hy society. There are passions which only sleep 
in the heart of man ; and in spite of the security procured hy 
social institutions, we are never secure against the hatred of 
the Gospel, which is always living in the heart of man, and 
which shows itself all the stronger as Christianity advances. 
We must, then, regard as prohahle, revolutions and persecu- 
tions, even as we do natural calamities. Storms will heat, 
especially upon Christianity ; it will draw to itself more of 
hatred and more of love ; its normal condition is neither of 
absolute affliction nor absolute peace. It is not essentially 
dependent on peace ; God gives it peace to temper it anew. 
But a long calm might be fatal l« it ; it must have trouble 
and tempest. 

Every one, then, before he enters into the ministry, ought 
to represent vividly to himself these critical periods, and to 
ask himseK, "What shall I do ? It will perhaps be neces- 
Baty that, in a pestilence or time of war, I should give my 
life for my flock, as Jesus Christ laid down his life for us. 
Shall I be able to do it ? In our time there is no persecu- 
tion, except that we are sometimes ridiculed. This time 
may change ; we may be persecuted, that is to say, menaced 
in our goods, in our families, in our persons. Such a situa- 
tion is as normal as any other. It is not more natural or 
more regular to go tranquilly to church, and to worship in 
peace, than to go to the stake, to be persecuted in our wives 
and children, to encounter the wrath of the great of the 
earth, and to perish under their strokes ; to be exiled, or to 
exercise the ministry in extreme poverty : we may even say 
that peace is the exception. There are, moreover, other crises 
besides external ones. There are times as difficult as those 
' In the French, Us angles repousseni vite. This figure can not 
well he retained in the translation.— TV. 
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of persecution ; such are times of heresy and error, when the 
greater part of the clergy do not preach the Gospel. Then 
we must contend for the truth, and not fear sacrifices. Even 
now we see error and heresy raising their head ; we have to 
combat those who would weaken the Gospel ; we ought, of 
course, to expect calumnies and the hatred of the multitude. 

In our country the ministry may be exercised now in a 
position substantially independent ; but is it certain that this 
will last, and that we shall not one day be called to exercise 
it in poverty ? The time of suffraganship* is already some- 
what severe ; but, though evil in one sense, it has neverthe- 
less its blessing; the calling is purified by these trials. 

We must not fear to bring before us the gloomy view of 
the ministry. Let us say to ourselves that in this career he- 
roism is necessary. All pastors ought to be heroes, for Chris- 
tianity even in the people is heroism ; a Christian is in spirit 
a hero, a hero potentially. The right of Protestant minis- 
ters to have a family does not change their position ; it only 
renders their self-consecration more difiicult. The priest is 
by himself. The Protestant minister unquestionably is not 
exempted from any sacrifice. He must, if necessary, surren- 
der his life ; and all his sacrifices mast be the more severe 
that his family must partake of them. To devote himself is 
his business. Why should this devotion be more painful to 
him than to the physician, for example, about whom no one 
asks if he be married ? 

We win now consider the evangelical ministry in ordinary 
times, no longer in those of conflict and persecution. With- 
out excluding any situation, our observations will apply to 
the gieater number of cases ; to that which is the most ordi- 
nary, the situation of a country pastor. 

The ministry, according to Gregory Nazianzen, " is a tem- 
pest of the spirit." Chrysostom says, that " a bishop is more 
Fr., sufrngfljicc. See Part IV., chapter Mi, 
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agitated with cares and storms, than the sea witli winds and 
tempests."* 

1. The difficulty of governing by purely moral means a 
multitude of very different minds and dispositions. Thera 
are combined in this multitude many elements which do not 
agree among themselves. It is his work to govern thetn. and 
to secure not only an external, but an internal obedience. He 
must subjugate not only acts, but thoughts, and reduce them 
to unity, and all this by persuasion ; " for the weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal." — 2 Cor x 4 Political government 
is, in one sense, more easy ; there are material mean-j there 
is opinion, for government is more or Itsa the expression of 
society. It can do no more than society in its best elements 
decides, it follows society. The pastoi has to conduct men 
where they would not go ; he has to induce them to receive 
unlooked-for ideas which man is not disposed to receive, and 
which he regards as foolishness We henee see the immense 
difficulty of pastoral government The Gospel unquestiona- 
bly contains the elements of humanity, of true humanity It 
corresponds to the interior man the conscience, which it 
reaches by traversing the outward man i\ hich intercepts the 
light. The inward man, in hi^ darkness stretches out a 
hand toward the Gospel ; there la m him a secret intelligence 
But what obstacles are to be surmounted ' how difficult is it 
tfl tie the two threads \ 

St. Gregory, in developing the idea of the diversify of sen- 
timents and characters, remarks, that the truth is one, but 
that it is now meat, now milk, according to different individ- 
uals. Now we must give to each the nourishment which 
agrees with him.t Certain traths repel some, attract others, 
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smother some, and save otkera ; we must give the same truth 
under different forms to different individuals. Pastoral gov- 
ernment is that ef individualities ; the civil law does not em- 
barrass itself with differences of character. 

Thus the first charactenstic ot mmisterial excellence is also 
its first difficulty 

2. Much Labo} — The poor, the sick schools, good offices 
of charity, pacific interventions, ofEcial correspondence, ser- 
mons, catechisings The multitude and the weight of these 
offices does not authorize the neglect of the sermon, which is 
the only means of reaching certain individuals, and the cate- 
chism, which in some degree gi\es ns the guidance of each 
generation. But this enumeration does not express all, for 
where the ministry is not perfectly fulfilled, it must gain in 
depth what it loses in hreadth. The smallest parish should 
hecome, hy the zeal of him who cultivates it, as onerous as 
the largest ; this work has no limit, no spot where the mate- 
rial fails.* And he must seek for remoter occasions when 
nearer ones are wanting. He is not a true follower of the 
first of ministers who is not eaten up hy the zeal of God's 
house. To give an idea of the extent of pastoral labor, let 
us say, that all the extension which, in another profession, the 
highest enthusiasm, or the most boundless amhitiou might 
suggest to the man who exercises it, is but the exact meas- 

ferent wants, according to different degrees of intelligence and cul- 
ture : " Some need to be nonriahed with milk, with the most simple 
and elementary lessons ; but others with that wisdom which is en- 
tertained only among the perfect, a nourishment more strong and sol- 
id. If we should give to these latter milk to drink and pulse to eat, 
food for the feeble, they would be dissatisfied, and certainly with rea- 
son, not being strengthened according to Christ," &c. 

* A single soul is enough to occupy a priest, for in the ways and 
works of salvation each soul and each man is as a great world, though 
very small as to his natural qualities. Thus a priest can do the more 
for a soul the fewer he has to govern. — Saint Cskik, Fetisies siir 
la Sacirdoce. 
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ure of that which is contained in. the simplest idea of the pas- 
toral office. 

3. Unifoi-m Jjobor. — There are labors more uniform, but 
the kind of work nompensates for its uniformity. The evil 
effects of uniformity are especially perceived in delicate mat- 
ters, and matters of feeling ;* they are much leas serious in 
other professions where there ia leas to lose, a less delicate point 
to be blunted. Functions which rest upon feeling at length 
become insupportable if the Spirit of C od does not incessantly 

II 1 m J y h hid in 
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jour heart cold. Here is great danger, and if there were no 
remedy, it would be necessary to renounce the ministry. But 

This uttiform v/ork is without the prospects and chances of 
other professions ; we can not ascend in the social hierarchy. 
We must say to ourselves, I must all my life be doing the 
same thing, without any change — without any extension of 
my worldly horizon. 

4. Work ill a2)preciated. ^~lt is so by the greater part of 
people, at least in respect of its intensity and its weight. 
Country people, in particular, regard as an idler him who 
does not work with his hands ; they do not understand how 
the work of the mind can be work. Still, the work of the 
understanding finds those who appreciate it ; hut the work of 
the heart, prayer, spiritual care for one's flock, who sees la- 
bor in that ? The pastor must consent to be but little undei- 

5. Many sorrowful and sad Junctions ; for the principle 
occasion of religion and the ministry is suffering, "What sad 

' Corruplio oplitid pessima. There are few examples such as Ibal 
of the priest, cited by Marmontel, 
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discoveries in this cirp,umnavigation of human misery I The 
Gospel is a moral pharraacopceia. There is a Gospel, because 
there are evila to be cured. The minister goes to Ihose who 
are spiritually sick, but also to those who are sick in body, 
or suffering from affliction of any kind. Sickness or sorrow 
is often the only porter that can open a house to him. What 
a sorrowful entrance 1 One more readily participates In the 
miseries of the body, in the dissolution seen every day by the 
physician, than ia the miseries of the soul. The view of 
moral evil, and especially its analysis, withers and corrupta, 
if one has received the fearful gift of knowing man without 
knowing God. The true minister certainly knows God, but 
the fiery darts of the wicked one sometimes find a, defect in 
his armor. One may, in this way, become a misanthrope, 
and see the five of charity q^uenched in himself. 

In short, the minister has pains of heart, as little understood 
by the greater part of men as the pastor's work is little ap- 
preciated. Thus, when he finds a hard but hypocritical heart, 
which has eluded all the efforts of his charity : that a soul 
has not been saved, on. account of circumstances which, per- 
haps, he might have foreseen, no one can understand what 
he suffers ; and yet to be understood is the greatest eompea- 

6. Thesacrijiceof many even innocent Tastes. — He must 
often renounce things innocent in themselves, but which would 
scandalize the weak. The measure of this interdiction varies, 
hut still it esists. 

7, Talents lost, rusting in. Obscurity. — It can not be that 
every man of talent should be placed in a situation in which 
he will be appreciated. This business is not an indulgence 

b fice, but 
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8. Painful isolation to him who has known the charms 
of Social Life, and the intercourse of kindred Minds. 

9. A species of Defiance and of Fear which the Pastor in- 
spires. — For many people he ia the representative of the Bot- 
lowful side of human, existence. The miaiEter seems to wear 
the mourning of life. His own Ufe is grave, and gravity al- 
ways borders on sadness. This exiles him into a kind of sol- 
itude, which still more increases that which he is obliged to 
make for himself on account of the nature of his position. 

10. The double Danger of pleasing and of displeasing 
the World. — If we please it, we cling to this success, and 
wish to make sure of it for the future : it is hard to see one's 
self deserted after liaving been caressed : Apart from all self- 
love, it is painful to give up the good-will of one's equals, 
and not to live at peace with all men. If we displease it, it 
saddens or irritates us, and we do every thing to displease it 
still further,* We may abnse the idea that truth offends ; 
we may wish to add to this unpopularity of the truth, before 
it has subjugated the heart. The minister should concihate 
the affection of the members of his flock ; and if he is unpop- 
ular, he should examine his conduct, to see if the unpopular- 
ity does not proceed from himself. However that may be, 
the two dangers exist ; we coast along two abysses, 

1 1 . Self-love is very active in a Profession which exposes 
us to Observation, and which is Intellectual, and conversant 
with Art and Literature. — The minister may assemble the 
people to hear him ou any subject he chooses. It would not 
be Burprising if for this reason many had embraced the pio- 
feasion. The flock then becomes as the public, the auditory 
a tribunal. The position of the minister is false ; his noble 
independence and his authority are compromised ; he im- 
poses a yoke upon himself. He no longer preaches God, he 
preaches himself; and by a sacrilege, of which it is difficult 

* See JoHH Newton, Omicron, vol, i,, p, 148, 146, Letter xlil., On 
the Dangers to which the Minister of the Gospel is exposed. 
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e the extent, the pulpit becomes a theatre, a. stage 
for his vanity. Tliis word seems hard ; and yet, in examin- 
ing ourselves, we find it is often only too just. At the close 
of triumphant orations the pastor may receive praises ; at 
each praise a reproach will resound in his heart. Happy for 
him if he preferred to these praises the silent respect of one 
faithful soul, that has listened to him in retirement, and 
whose heart he has touched I a victory how much greater 
than to have excited a fruitless admiratioa 1 

Self-love ia our most terrible enemy, because it is our near- 
est. Every one covets praise ; bat there is a strong self-love 
that has no bound, which is vanity ; as there is also a feeble 
self-love which is moderate. We baptize the latter with the 
name of modesty. This is not a virtue, it is a natural qual- 
ity, a simple mark of good sense. There is a great distance 
between modesty and humility i True huraihty is a miracle. 
A supernatural grace is necessary to impart it to a minister. 
Nothing but love can remove self-love from the throne of hia 
heart. Love is aa ardent, passionate preoccupation, which 
withdraws from every thing that is not allied to itself, from 
blame and from praise alike. Conversion essentially consists 
in love. We must love the flock in order to preach to it 

There is one form of self-love which manifests itself more 
in the ministry than in any other profession : it is the love 
of authority. The pastor in his parish is the only one of his 
class; he is called to command. In public, at least, no one 
may dispute with him ; he has the monopoly of the word. 
Often he has to do with the poor, who show a great respect 
for him because they are more or less dependent on him. 
This habit of command, so easily formed, narrows and fals- 
ifies his view, and alienates those who can not sacrifice their 
tastes to his. Chrysostom has developed with admirable 
force the dangers of self-love in the ministry.* 

• CHSveoBTOK : De Saeerdotia, p. 870, 281, 287, lib. v., 1, 4, 7, 8. 
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The danger of self-love is greater with the Protestant than 
with the Catholic, who speaks much less. It is difficult for 
the Protestant minister not to give himself up 1 1 some meas 
ure to the idea of being a good orator At all eieata a good 
preacher is a good orator And m seekmg peifection ior Us 
own sake, it is very difficult not to seek to please were it 
only one's self. This leads ua to regard in the ideas which 
are presented only a neutral wistraTum winch has no i alue 
except from the form which is given to tliem 

12. Intej-nal confitcts beta een Faith and Douht {in Ger 
man, Anfechtungen) perhaps more frequent and more pio 
found with tlie pastor than with the pi vate Lhiistian and 
in the midst of which he must pursue the work of the mm 
iatry. Doubt, as a psychological fact has been little studied 
There is philosophical doubt, and the doubt of ignorance ; we 
have nothing to do with these. But are there only these ? 
Is there not a state in which the best proofs leave us in doubt 1 
The intellectual proofs are present, but the soul is not con- 
vinced Ch si a assurance is a different thing from the as- 
surance ot the u de stand ng. Doubt is a negative state, a 
state of temptaton thro gl vhich all have passed, "When 
Irfe s feeble fa th s feelle Faith increases life, but life 
Busta ns fa th Fa tl s a sion ; when it is not so, it de- 
scends to the rank of beheMng. Faith is one thing, but it 
has Us degrees ; and if, in such a situation, one might retire, 
withdraw himself, inteirupt works which all imply faith, he 
w ould not be so unhappy ; but he can not ; he must always 
preach Every one may find himself in the state into which 
Richard Baxter fell, and perceive himself all at once in an 
absoluti, \oid, where every thing vanishes, not excepting fun- 
damental beliefs. This state is frightful. To come out of 
It mo must stir up ourselves to try anew all the powers of 
tile spjiit in fervent prayer. 
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13. Internal Humiliation on, perceiving in ourselves the 
Man at so great a diUance from the Preacher. — Has not 
the most faithful man sometimes become weak, and felt him- 
self reproved by these words : " What hast thou to do to de- 
clare ray statutes, and to take my covenant into thy mouth, 
seeing thou hatest inetructioa, and castest my words behind 
thee ?"— Ps. 1., 16, 17, 

14. Tlie agonizing Thought, that one bean in his Hands 
the Destinies of so many Souls, and that he exej-cises a Min- 
istry which Mils, if it does not give lAfe. — It kills, in ag- 
gravating the condemnation of those who might, but do not 
profit by it. Thus it is with a faithful ministry. As to him 
who exercises it without fidelity, and whose life does not cor- 
respond to his word, it kills in another manner.* And this 
thought, that the scandals we give are the greatest of all, 
and that the least unfaithfulness in us has the gravest con- 
sequences, is enough to frighten us, and make us say, " Lord, 
send by whom thou wilt send." Let us hear Massilloa: 
" The Gospel, to the greater part of the people, is the life of 
the priests of which thsy are witnesses." And this will al- 
ways be so in the bosom of Protestantism. "They regard 
the public ministry as a stage designed for the exhibition of 
the great maxims which are beyond the reach of human 
weakness ; but they regard our life as the reality, and the 
true standard to which they should conform." And further, 
" We are pillars of tlie sanctuary, which, if overthrown and 
cast about in public places, become stones of stumbling to 
passengers, "t 

15. The most deplorable case is when these wounds, which 



" Par fots 11 communaj elergiS, 

Voj-je malement engignie, 

Icil font le si^ele meacroire." 

La Bible Guyoi (Troiiidrae Sifele). 
Discours sur I'excdlence du Sacerduce. First Reflec- 
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the consolations of God alone should heal, become healed by 
habit, and by a false resignation — a case which too often oc- 
curs. As it has been said, " repeated repentance wears out 
the soul,"* and puts it, so to speak, out of humor with itself. 
All these troubles are painful, but there are many of them 
which it is more hurtful to avoid than grievous to submit to ; 
and all need to be foreseen, and, as it were, tasted beforehand. 

To this enumeration, perhaps incomplete, and of which no 
trait, perhaps, is presented strongly enough, we may with con- 
fidence oppose, as a compensation, the ibllowing advantages : 

Religion, which is the most excellent thing, and the whole 
concern of man, is the minister's office and duty for all days 
and all hours ; that which mingles itself with the life of 
other men constitutes his life. 

He lives in the midst of the loftiest and sublimest ideas, 
and of occupations of the highest utility. 

He is called to do nothing but good ; nothing obliges him, 
nothing entices him to do evil. 

He occupies no rank in the social hierarchy, belongs to no 
class, but serves as a bond to all ; representing in himself 
better than any other, the ideal unity of society. The min- 
ister, it is true, is not so well situated in this respect as the 
unmarried priest. But yet he may have this privilege when 
he wishes it. 

This life, unless circumstances are very unfavorable, is the 
most proper realization of the ideal of a happy hfe. It has a 
great regularity, a sort of uniform calm, where, perhaps, is 
to be found the true place of earthly happiness. The pre- 
dilection of poets and romancers for the character of a coun- 
try pastor is not without foundation. All this is true only on 
the supposition that the pastor is faithful, and filled with the 
spirit of his profession. If he has this spirit, all is counter- 
balanced, corrected, transformed ; and it suffices him, with- 
* .\lluBion to a passage from Corinne, book x., c. v. — Editor. 
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out minutely weighing the inconveniences and advantages, 
to make one reflection : " Jesus Christ assigns to his minis- 
ters painful trials, internal aud external, to the end that they 
may sympathize with their flock, and know, from their own 
heart, the seduction of sin, the infirmities of the flesh, and 
the manner in which the Lord sustains and supports all 
those who trust in him* So that, in a certain degree, one 
may transfer (o the minister what has been said of Jeeus 
Christ ; " We have not a high-priest who can not he touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, but was in ail things 
tempted as we are." — Heb., iv., 15. 

In short, the word of God, directly or indirectly, blesses pe- 
culiarly his labors and his estate. 

It declares (remark the gradation) that "those who are 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and those 
who turn many to righteousness as the stars forever and ever. ' ' 
—Dan., xii., 3. 

In promising to the immediate ministers of Jesus Christ 
that, in the renovation of all things. " they shall sit upon 
thrones, to judge the twelve tribes of Israel." it presents to 

their successors proportional honors and rewards Matt 

lis., 28. 

It so honors and blesses the ministry, that even to those 
who aid it special promises are given : " He wlio receiveth a 
prophet in the name of a prophet, shall receive a prophet's 
reward." — Matt., x., 41. 



^ 7. Call to the Evangelical Ministry. 
But the advantages of the present life which we have men- 
tioned, and the promises of the life to come to which we have 
referred, will be, the fir&t wholly deceptive, the second with- 
out effect, for the minister who becomes one ivithout a call 
to the ministry. We must put a call into the balance as a 
' .ToTiN NE".To^ Cardsphonia, \-6\ m , ]) 12 
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not his, there is room ibr inquiring whether he is called to 
it. And even between two occupations, to one of which he 
is better suited than to the other, and in one of which he may 
be more useful than the other, there is one to which, in a 
ChriBtian point of view, we may say he is called. 

This idea is consecrated in the Old Testament, all the 
parts of which, provided they are spiritualized, may be trans- 
ferred to the New. Ho one was a prophet to his superior, 
at least in the special sense of the word propliet; for there 
is another sense in which prophesying belongs to all, as for- 
cibly appears from the beautiful words of Moses, " Would to 
God that all the Lord's people were prophets." — Num., xi., 
29. He fulfilled an extraordinary vocation because it con- 
ferred extraordinary powers. "Whatever may be the author- 
ity of the pastor, in one sense, it will always remain inferior 
to that of the prophet.* Now prophets could not be in- 
vested with such an authority without an express call ; and 
we understand, in this view of the case, the threatenings de- 
nounced against those who should prophesy without a call ; 
" If a prophet shall presume to speak in my name a word 
which I have not commanded him to speak, that prophet 
shall die," — Deut., xviii., 20. " Say thou to them that proph- 
esy out of their own heart, Woe to the foolish prophets that 
follow their own spirit, and have seen nothing l"t — Ezek., 
xiii., 3, 3. " I am against the prophets that steal my words." 
^er., xxiii., 30, 

Mutatis mutandis, the necessity of a call remains, and on 
this point, as on others, we only need to translate the Old 
Testament in the language of the New. The ages are des- 
tined to replace one another, but the foundation of eternal 
truth remains always the same. It is ever true, then, that 

* See Isaiah, xxxix., verse 3, seq. 

+ This same idea is symbolized in Numbers, i,, 51, "When the 
tabernacle is to he pitched, the Levitea shall set it up, and the stran- 
ger that Cometh nigh shall be put to death." 
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in one way or another, to do the work of God, we must be 
called of God. 

Now that the voice of God is not directly and sensibly ad- 
dressed to an individual, to call him to the ofiice of a proph- 
et, we distinguish two sorts of vocation, the one external, the 
other internal ; but it is clear that both, to be true, must he 
of God ; for in either case it must be God who calls. 

Now the external or mediate vocation can have this char- 
acter, in our view, only as we regard the men. from wKora 
it comes, as having full power, either conferred in casu, or 
conferred once for all on a few. by whom it was conferred on 
others, and so on. This is the Catholic system or pretension ■ 
we shall not discuss it.* 

In the Protestant system, which denies the Catl oho sue 
cession, and does not pretend to begin a new o e there a 
nothing parallel to this transmission of full powers of h ch 
moreover, we do not see the object, as this legal transm s on 

* In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the question of the 
succession gave rise to many disputes. On this question the Catho- 
Ucs, with a fixed, absolute doctrine, had a better and a more exactly 
defiued position than the Protestants, who, though they discarded the 
priesthood, contended for the succession. Dumoulin earnestly main- 
tained that all the Protestant ministers had been consecrated by Cath- 
olics. This was an error, and it was needless. By the progress of 
time, 'this pretension has been dropped. The Archbishop of Dublin, 
an Anglican, has shown, with resistless force, that the succession is 
a chimera. According to him, one instance of irregular vocation 
breaks the chain.' This idea, however, is of no moment to ub ; It 
was opposed by Claude, though not always with good arguments. He 
thinks Ikat it is the Church and the pastors united who confer the out- 
ward call. He is not in favor of having the pastors act alone in this 
case, for they may not he believers ; while in the Church there al- 
ways are believers and saints. There is, then, an uninterrupted suc- 
cession in the calls given by this universal and everlasting Church. 
Still, he admits that a flock may sometimes call a pastor without the 
!e of other piistors. 
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want whicli can not be satisfied without it To 
isity for such a transmission, is to displace 
the Holy Spirit. But as our wants are met hy a tiansmis- 
sion of spirit and of life, as we do not need a communication 
of oracles, or the administration of miraculous power , the oi 
dinary agency of the Holy Spirit suffices. The external call 
then, if it exists, occupies only a subordinate rank, and re- 
mains in the sphere of humanity. 

Moreover, as soon as we compare it with the internal call, 
as soon as we give the latter its proper place, it at once as- 
sumes the superiority. Catholics have not been able to deny 
this ; but not to give it all the ground, and let it absorb the 
external call, they have assigned to this latter extraordinary 
reasons, which we, for our part, can. not give to it. And yet 
without these it is not, and cau not be, on the one side, more 
than a measure of order ; and, on the other, more than a sub- 
sidy or complement to the internal call. In our system, the 
external call recognizes, as far as possible, the internal, which 
it always presupposes. The judgment respecting what is out- 
ward is here connected with a judgment as to what is intern- 
al, and always assumes the internal as a reality. 

Besides, this whole question may he dismissed. The ne- 
cessity of the internal call, acknowledged by the Catholics as 
well as the Protestants, is all that we are concerned with. 
The point we have to establish is, that without at least an 
internal call from God, one can not with safety or innocence 
put his hand to the work of the ministry ; or, to speak bet- 
ter, take a place in the Church as a minister of the Gospel. 
The question as to being called or not called by others, 1 do 
not discuss. This question, on which there is division, and 
which also does not belong to my subject, I waive, to treat 
only of one on which there is agreement, and which does be- 
long to my subject. 

As it is in the name of another, that is, of God, that a min- 
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jster officiates, he must be sent. The prophet does not say, 
I will go ; he says, " Here am I, Lord ; send me." — Is., vi., 
8. The spontaneity in this matter does not exclude the mis- 
sion or the call. The charge of a pastor is a charge, a min- 
istry. This implies sending or vocation. One can no more 
be a minister without a call, than a magistrate or a judge. 

It also follows that we have no warrant for relying on the 
divine aid and favor unless God has sent us.* A minister 
■without a call does not, it is true, concern himself as to this 
hut we are not now considering the extreme ease of a min 
ister who has no sense of the object of his mission and no 
desire to gain it — one whom the Gospel names plainly n. 
thief. A minister without a call may desire to ai-t consist 
ently with his title, at least in a negative way to avoid 
scandal ; to honor his profession ; not to profane the minis 
try. But how can he be sure even as to this '' how venture 
to expect even this measure of favor, when he occupies an 
office to which he has no right, and when the first mein? of 
securing the divine favor would he to resign the office ' 

We must, then, he called of (Jod A call to a ministry 
which is exercised in the name of God ind in which he la 
represented, can emanate only from him + The business 
here, in fact, is not our's; it is another s and that other is 
God : In a word, it is a ministry. "Whether external or in- 
ternal, the call ought to bo Divine ; and speaking of it in this 
view, we name it mediate or immediate. 

Men mediately called by God must have received full 
powers, either from God, or from other men through whom 
God confers them. If these full powers he denied, the ex- 
ternal or mediate call becomes but a conventional affair, reg- 
ulating the internal relations of a religious society ; not im- 
plying necessarily, hut only assuming a general fitness for 
the ministry ; and as to the candidate, it is only one more 

» See MisaiLLON : Discimrt sut la Vocation & I'itat Eccksiastigue. 

t Ezekiel, iii, 2 ; Jeremiah, xsiii., 2!. 
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means of eatabliaiiing his vocation. We shall defer the con- 
sideration of the subject under this point of view. 

As the ministry is purely moral, not sacrameiital, the qual- 
ifications for it are purely moral, and an immediate call 
should he sufficient.* 

Accordingly, in one system this oaU is sufficient, as in both 
it is held to be necessary. In any ecclesiastical system which 
has its basis in Christianity, it can neither be overlooked or 
lightly esteemed. In only one form of government might it 
be superfluous, namely, that of a theocracy supported by mir- 
acles. t Missions like that of Jonah can not be conceived 
under the evangelic law But wh(,re the external call is de 
clared mdispeu'iable the mtLrnil or iminidiate necessarilj 
suffers 

Catholic writers have ilwajs felt embarraascd in explain 
ing themsehea on this point Samt Cyran for example 
manifestly inclining (o the intenor call and not well know 
ing how to diiposL of the e\ter!or thus expresses himself 

As hi, who has not been cilled to the priesthood by the 
tvterna! call of the Church can m the Church s ludgment 
do nothing useiul lor her although he performs the same ex 
ternal woiks administers the same sacraments and preaches 

* Immediate vocatun IS external or internal Estemil when God 
immediately, by himself, causes Ma voice to be heard, and his will to 
be known. Such was the miraculous call addressed to the prophets 
by a voice; in apparition or in vision. 

t But even here it has not been represented as superfluous. It is 
not, in every- case, necessary to the accomplishment of the diriue 
parpose, but to hun who accomplishes it it is in eveiy case necessa- 
ry. Jonah and Balaam, in spite of themselves, and not of their own 
choice, executed the will of God. " Send me," said Isaiah (vi., 8) ; 
and the qualification of the messenger has almost always, even un- 
der the old law been regarded of some, and even of much import- 
ance, to the success of the mission. Many things seem to have been 
left at the option of the prophets. Even the Levite, in the fulfill- 
ment of his duties, was permitted, in a small measure, to use his own 
discretion. 
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the same Gospel as the other priests wlio have been regularly 
called and ordained by the Church, eo he who has uot the 
interior call of God to the ecclesiastical estate — to the priest's 
office, or to a curacy, can do nothing good for himself in the 
judgment of God, although he does the same good works and 
administers the same sacraments as the priest whom God 
has called to it."* 

Those vfho maintain the sufficiency of the internal call 
may be content with the second part of this paragraph ; and 
the first can not give them much trouble, since they hence 
learn that, although not ordained by the Church, they may 
preach the Gospel. "We may, then, do all, for all is included 
in this, unless the administration of the sacrament impliea 
miraculous power ; which certainly no one on his own author- 
ity can ascribe to it, and for which the immediate call is not 
sufficient, unless it has in itself a miraculous character. 

But a question presents itself i The immediate call being 
no longer addressed from God to man by a miraculous voice, 
may it not be said that there is no longer an immediate call 1 

This might be said if, in truth, man, apart from super- 
natural communications, has no means of assuring himself 
concerning the will of God in respect to a particular case; 
and in respect to a choice among many determinations, of 
which each one accords with the general principles of mo- 

For it is here, and here only, that the word call is ap- 
plicable. There is no place for a call to the practice of the 
general duties of morality. There is place for one when we 
have to choose between two courses of conduct — two employ- 
ments of our faculties, equally sanctioned by morality and by 
the spirit of the Gospel. 

Wow, as the sensible, direct call, expresslj from God is 
wanting, by what can this be supplied' In other words 
how may we know that we are called ' Not certamlj by 
' SiiNT Cvban; Leiii-e a M. Guiilehrl sur U Sacerdoce C 85 
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finding ourselves in an agreeable and tranquil position in the 
exercise of the miiiistTy. Nor from our having heen devoted 
to the ministry by our pareata The \ow ot parents if 
It be senou? maj be blessed and in respect to manj paitors 
it maj be in some bense i preliminary eall A child de 
voted by his parents to the ministrj may hence deri'^e a eer 
tain prelerence for it but this is not a eall to it &I1II less 
11 cm>tiaint This had influeii(,e in the early days of the 
Church even in the time of Ohrjsobtom the idea of priest 
and of sacrifice wis prevalent ivhicb explains how it was 
that constraint itself made an indelible impression. The 
same may be said of signs which with many persons are de 
cisive Thcj farst select and then interpret the signs and 
thus determine their uwn lot This with Christians is a 
sort oi spiritual sloth — to desire the whole truth, without 
being at the trouble to seek for it, by prayer, labor, and appli- 
cation. IrtTiile we have conscience and the Word of God, 
we need no other guide. Finally, no one, surely, will say 
that interest may be taken instead of that direct call from 
God of which we are now speaking. 

But what are the decisive indications ? The call to the 
ministry evidences itself, like every other, by natural means, 
under the direction of the "Word and Spirit of God, In 
vocation, the general rule is to satisfy ourselves as to the 
course of life for which we regard ourselves as best suited, 
afid in which we think we can be most useful. And in 
this matter, if we would attain to clearness and firmness, we 
should combine in our view circumstances and principles 
■which, have been established by good sense and God himself.* 

' "I have never conceived of a divine call {goetUkher Bervf) as 
any thing more than an external occasion which has presented it- 
self for doing or realiziDg something good, under a religious inipiilse, 
and, of course, through the divine agency." — Plank, Das erite Amls- 
jahr, page 8. 
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But when we have to do with a moral action, in which the 
soul is the instrument with which we act, we must have re- 
gard to the state of the bouI, which, indeed, is the principal 
element in the call. In respect to an ordinary profession, we 
sometimes must abstract the sentiments we have toward it, 
hold ourselves aloof against the attractions of taste, and fol- 
low it uninfluenced by taste,* This is not the general rule ; 
it is rather an exception, which is more or l^s frequent. In 
respect to the ministry, however, the rule is ahsolute : there 
is no exception. The soul's conformity to the object of the 
ministry is necessary ; and this conformity embraces these ele- 
ments : faith, taste or desire, and /ear. t 

As to faith or belief in the reality of the object — the truth 
of the message we bear as ministers — there is no need either 
of explanation or proof. As to desire, thi« must be added to 
faith, in order to constitute a call ; for if faith were sufficient, 
every Christian ought to be a minister. We must not say 
that faith includes desire. It does, indeed, include the gen- 
oral desire of hving as far as we can to the glory of God, hut 
not the particular desire of having the ministry as our work, 
and of consecrating t* this work our whole life. The insti- 
tution of the ministry supposes, as its ground, that every one 
is not called to the work of the ministry. But, when fitness 
for the ministry exists, will not this supply the place of desire, 
and be sufficient evidence of a call ? Fitness, we reply, does 
not exist when the desire does not. When the desire is want- 
ing (and we have seen that it may he wanting in a true Chris- 
tian), there is not that harmony of the man with his duties, 
that intimate understanding of the matter, that undivided 
heart, which are so essential to the success of the work. We 
do not say that a Christian will do no good who engages in 
this work without a taste for it ; we only say that he has no 
call, and that he ought to leave this office to others, except 
' In this sense there may he a vocatio ah as well as a vocalio ad. 
f "Rejoice with trembling." — Psalm ii,, 11. 
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when the peculiarity of time or place may. as It weie, prov- 
identially impose it on him. In the absence of all proper in- 
struments, God seems to say, as in the prophet, " Whom shall 
I send ?" and seems to expect from every or any one who 
has the requisite ability the reply of the prophet, " Here am 
I ; send me."* 

But, though desire is the first sign of vocation, it is an 
equivocal sign. It is necessary to ascertain well its object. 
It is necessary to know whether it be the ministry itself, or 
something in the ministry, which suits our taste. The taste, 
the inclination, we feel for the ministry may he superficial, car- 
nal, erroneous as to the object. It may be that what we like 
in the ministry is a respectable and honored profession, or the 
sphere and the occasions which it offers for the exercise of 
talents with which we may think ourselves endowed ; the 
power of public speaking, t moral views which are not strictly 
religious ;t or a vague religious sentimentalism ; or an unre- 
flecting enthusiasm, an ideal image, the poetry of the thing. 
The imagination, in these questions, is apt to take the place 
of the conscience and the heart. 

Newton gives an excellent rule for deciding whether we 
have a true desire for the ministry. " I hold it," he says, ''a 
good rule to inquire whether the desire to preach is most fer- 
vent in our most lively and spiritual frames, or when we are 
laid in the dust before the Lord. If so, it is a good sign. But 
if as is sometimes the case, a person is very earnest to be a 

• laaiah, vi., 8. The absence of taste is not repugnance, disgust 
for the minlstiy, which can not exist in a Christian— it is often hut a 
taste for something else. 

t An object of ambition to one class of minds fiir aboye the com- 
mand of armies or civil empire. The pulpit, as a means of gaining 
it, is not surpassed by the forum or the senate-house, — Tra-asl. 

X The ministry favors all the interests of general morahty, of tem- 
perance, honesty, industry, frugality, chastity; and these are higher 
in the regards of some men than the interests of spiritual religion. — 
Trans/. 

D 3 
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preacher to others -whea he finds but little hungerings and 
t^iirstings after grace in his own bouI, it is theu to be feared 
hia zeal springs rather from a selfish principle than from the 
spirit of God."* 

We give a rule included in Newton's, when wo propose to 



Have you in your heart any measure of the feeling which 
St. Paul expresses when he says, " My little children, of whom 
I travail in birth till Christ be formed in you?" — Gal., iv., 19. 

With your whole heart do you receive this precept of the 
apostle ; " Let the same mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus, who, being in the form of God, thougbt it not 
robbery to be equal with God, but made himself of no repu- 
tation, and took upon him the form of a servant." — Phil., ii., 
5-7. 

Do you enter fully and freely into the thought, " I fill up 
that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ, in my flesh, 
for his Body's sake, which is the Church." 

In a word, a desire springing from love ; from ambition, 
but for God only — the desire of God's glory ; love for, or at 

• Newton : Cardifhonia, vol. ii., p. 45. 
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least ready aubmission to, whatever in the ministry is labori- 
ous, painful, humiliating, dimiuutive ; do you recognize those 
traits in. the inclination of your mind toward this excellent 
office, and do you esteem it excellent regarded in this point 
of view, and as involving such inconveniences ? If you do, 
you may rest assured that in this first respect, desire for the 



listry, your call i 
This touchstone ^ 



genume.* 
ouldfc 



infallible, if any thing could be 



ly m T ru 

for love does not reason. Our love for God should be like 
the infant's love for His parent, a wife's for her husband. 
Nothing is more strange to the heart of man than this desire 
for the glory of God ; nothing marks more decisively our 
birth to a new life. "When one perceives unfolding in him- 
self this strange desire, so chimerical to the natural man, 

* On the purity of motives, see MiSaiLtoN, i>jiCDurs sur ta Vocaiii»t 
S, Vetai EccUsimtique, the paragraph beginning with these words : " Le 
dernier temoignage que doit v<m% rendre voire conscience," &c. 
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} n J th t C 1 b 1 aored, glorified in the world, 

hnmyh thiklm If lied to the ministry ; and even 
wh y m tl ul may be saved otherwise than 

by h n 1 n t p oc d. 

It n a \ t n t on the love of men. The love 

f n T^n Bp t I Ifa only a secondary coiiBideration, 
W y k n th n ry, a spiritual asylum ; we may 

I ( t u I nd the covert of the sanctuary ; hut 

this should not be our determining motive. 

As to fear, desire does not exclude it; theae two feehnga 
regulate one another, and constitute that "joy vrith trem- 
bling" of which the Psalmist speaks. The fear to which we 
refer results from a view of the greatness of God, and of our 
own weakness. The Christian who, before his conversion, had 
no fear of offending God, finds himself exercised with strange 






1 



to the legitimacy of a call such a 
In our apprchens: 



can be no question as 
have characterized, 
eluded in desire such 
' "When thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren 
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1 itself, and something more ; whence it was that, 
to avoid confusion and repetition, we did not speak of the 
conversion of the candidate before speaking of an inchnation 
to the ministry. 

If, however, we take conversion as including love to Jesus 
Christ and his interest, it is unquestionably the first seal of 
vocation. Though we may love Christ without being called 
to the ministry, we can not he called to the ministry without 
loving Christ. When Christ demanded thrice of Saint Pe- 
ter, " Lovest thou me 1" and thrice said to him, on his an- 
swering in the affirmative, ■' Feed my sheep, feed my lamhs," 
he did not mean to signify that whoever loved him ought to 
be employed in the evangelical ministry* (Saint Peter's call, 
in Christ's view, had a more particular ground} ; but he cer- 
tainly did mean to say that no one ought to be his minister 
who does not love hira. "We ought," said a pastor cited by 
Burk, " to subject all aspirants to the ministry to the same 
test to which Saint Peter was subjected, and ask of each one 
of them, "Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou the Lord Jesus ?"t 
This appendix to a confession of faith would certainly not be 
superfluous. 

Love to Christ supposes many things. It supposes inter- 
course with Christ, an intimate relationship to him. He 
who has no personal reminiscences of Christ, who knows hira 
only as the Savior of men. not as his own Savior ; as the 
teacher of men, not as his teacher, does not know enough 
of him, and should not begin his work until he is quahfied 
for it. Faith, in order to become sight, must be exalted as 
to its degree ; and thus it must be elevated in a raiaister 
who can speak from experience. This personal knowledge 
is necessary as a qualification for the ministry, and as a means 
of fulfilling it in a useful manner. 

Reducing the idea of conversion to this simple and touch- 
* Samim dt Coasecratiim. By M. le doyen Cust*t. 
t Bubk; pBitoralihedogie, tome i., p. 56. 
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ing notion, love to Jesus Christ, we can fully subscribe to 
the maxim that, to preach the Gospel and exercise the min- 
istry we must be converted ; and we cordially unite with 
the writer in Herrnhutt's Practical Observations in the fol- 
lowing remarks : " Though the Gospel, apart from the in- 
struments hy whom it is presented to men, is, to believers, 
the power of God unto salvation, and may be such, of course, 
by means of the writings and discourses of men who them- 
selves have never felt this power, it is still most certain that 
a b nd po on of the Gospel, and especially 

t^ P and the condition of individuals, 

w h p p y p k the care of the soul, is not to bo 

P d w h d cept from one who has felt and 

■wti p wer of the Gospel. This expe- 

ls h ndispensably requisite to a truly 

g P h N ne can well show to others the 

w h n say with cntne truth, " I he- 

li d h h p ken." — Ps. cxvi., 10 

Th h f joupleaae lovetoJesusChrist 

m n n n on two accounts necessary 

fi h mates the call ne\.t as a means 

ul g h ministry or a condition without 

h be sed 

Th d h which in its purity we have 

ni d d which we have affirmed to be 

It fi a d lot suffice without fitness and 

J d > seuous one, of stealing the 

■words of God" (Jer., xxiii., 30), namely, by taking them into 
one's mouth without sincerity and without love, so may they, 
in our judgment, be stolen, by undertaking the ministry of 
the word without possessing, in some measure, certain apti- 
tudes for it. 

Some of these are physical, as the voice and the health. 
This latter may be delicate, and may give rise to questions 
which are to be resolved in cam rather than in specie. It 
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IS neerlle's to inquire, ^^hethfr with health, too feehle to sus- 
tain the latigues ot the mini=trj one may dechne a weight 
which Viould crush him This is so evident, that even if he 
exaggerated the T^eakness of his constitution, he should be 
permitted to withdraw for this exaggeration would indicate 
the absence of a desire to exercise the ministry, and where 
this desire is wanbng there is no call. To disregard this in- 
d cation or this obiection would imply that all Obristians are 
under obligation to eater into the ministry, and we should 
thus blot out even the institution of a special ministry. Rath- 
er should we question jf one manifestly in such a state of 
health should. yield to desire, and undertake a ministry which 
in a short time would terminate his life. I would apply to 
a minister, as a general rule, the advice given to poets : 
" Sumite materiam vestris, qui pascitis, cequam virihits."* 
Be useful in a sphere somewhat different, and simply as 
Christiana, as long and as much as you can, instead of ob- 
liging yourselves to pursue a course of labor in which you 
would be constantly impeded by bodily weakness. This rule, 
however, may, I admit, be modified by circumstances, which 
should be always well considered. There are times and places 
in which this sacrifice which can never be commanded, may 
be approved and admued Although I do not believe in 
works of supererogation or think thit ne maj do too much, 
and that God may be restricted in his requirements from ua, 
yet I hold that there is not only a difference between unbe- 
lief and faith but that there are degrees m faith and that of 
two true Cliristians one ma> have more or less zeal or love 
than the other It may be well to be rash and imprudence, 

* HoBAi,E sayi {Ait of Poetry, v. 38), W nttrs, choose a subject 
to wtiich your strengtli is equal." 

SnmKe muerlam vestris, qni scriliUiB, lequani, viribus. 

By substituting the word pasciiii for scrihilis, M. Vinet mates this 
verse an advice to those wlio xvould feed souls, to inquire whether 
they are filled for this work.— JG<i. 
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or what men call by that name, is very often true prudence, 
Circumstances, in stiort, may create duties, which in other 
circumstances would not have existed. 

As to intellectual aptitudes, they comprise talents and ac- 
quirements. What these should embrace, or how far they 
should eitend, it would he improper here to define. Besides, 
there is more than one sort of ministry ; or, rather, the rainis- 
try ie not always exercised in the same circumstances. Al- 
though instruction and knowledge can never be superfluous, 
one may, in certain situations, exercise a very useful ministry 
without much knowledge. Still, certain measures of knowl- 
edge, certain talents, are always necessary, and perhaps in 
a higher degree, where science, in the strict sense, is wanting. 
Absolutely speaking, zeal without science (without any true 
mental discipline) creates only phantoms, and makes converts 
oul m A k w g (2P 

l, 0) K dg ta h 

kno p mp d di 

cov IB b bnng g lis w h 

them Thfigfl knd hm' 

ign d k g h 

ministry ought to have all the knowledge which may be nec- 
essary to defend religion against its adversaries ; to edify, to 
instruct, to render their teachings as useful as possible. It is 
always desirable that a minister should be a sound teacher, 
should be doctrmallj acquamted with religion, should know 
the world, and especially should know human nature. The 
idea is a most unhappy one, that pastors have no need of 
much knowledge They ought, as to acquirements, to be at 
least equal to any oppositions which they may have to en- 
counter. Still, we mu ta dth t&' I u kn 1 dg which 
is pursued with a view n dun ts 

The power of acqi kn dg p nd nts. 

These are necessary aa bhfaqnkn dge 

and of power in the app n p p a d the 
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ministry. But the ministry does not rec[uire extraordinary 
talents ; piety, to a certaia degree, takes tlie place of them. 
Piety is a great talent. Not more, perhaps less talent is 
necessary to be a good minister than to be a good judge, a 
good advocat*. a good physician, &c. That which is neces- 
sary should not be rare, "What aO to some extent ought to be, 
many should be able to carry to some degree of perfection. 

As the ministry does not generally require very great tal- 
ents, neither does it require very special ones. One may be 
an exceUent minister with talents which in every other pro- 
fession would succeed but passably. Fitness for the ministry 
is not a particular and exceptional fitness. In general, there 
are fewer than we think of those imperative calls of which 
we like so well to speak, and it is a kindness of Providence 
that there are so few. 

Finally, if piety may to a certain extent supply talent, 
talent can not supply piety, and the most special talent (elo- 
quence, knowledge of the heart, ingenuity, government of 
md)wllt t UAmanmybm tlj 

dfod b m htbe Ultb 



h fltN myfloo fh 

Uld ttp J fdt Mydt 

g 1 d t 1 1 whil od t t 1 f rr by 

lb t It wl h pp aerv d ly f g T 1 

t 1 k 1 b b P 1 d bo Im 

confidence. Both, though necessary, do not in any way sup- 
ply the essential condition. They do not of themselves con- 
fer a mission. It is an armor which only injures us, if God 
himself have not put it on us. It is necessary that God 
should speak to our heart. "He alone," said J. Newton, 
" who created the world can make a minister of the Gospel." 
This is true, not only because he alone gives the talents and 
the acquisitions, but especially because there is something 
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m p d hhanan give It is Ihe tiglit 

h an the gieatest labor nur 

h d d u 1 this mission There 

m k (1 y A man makes himsdlt 

g m n vh w d b y the ministry as a venal 

h p abor This pnct paja 

ry h b t paj") very badlj loi it 

h m n y and who has thus usurped it 

the anathema of Peter is ready ; " Thj taJent perish with 
thee, because thou hast thought to purchase the gift of God 
with talent," — Acts, viii., 20. 

" The error of Simon Magus," says Bishop Saunderson,* 
" was that he thought tho gift of God might be obtained for 
the price of money. It is another error to think that it may 
be obtained by labor. In vain will you rise in the morning, 
go late to bed, study hard, read much, devour the marrow of 
the best authors ; if God do not add his blessing to your en- 
terprise, you will not be less lean and meagre in respect of 
knowledge, I mean true and useful knowledge, than the kiiie 
of Pharaoh were lean after having eaten the fat ones. It is 
God who gives the harvest to the sower, and it is God, also, 
who multiplies the haxvest : the beginning and the increase 
come from him." 

Ail that we have now said is an admonition against as- 
suming talent as sufficient, but in no way does it tend to ex- 
clude it. There is, however, a certain measure and a cer- 
tain sort of talent, of which the absence is almost incompat- 
ible with the exercise of the ministry, and to the feeble it 
may perhaps be the occasion of scandal. Not only are we 
excused from the ministry, wo are not authorized to assume 
it when an absolute want of memory, or of facility in speak- 
ing, or of presence of mind, does not allow us to fulfill in a suit- 
able and edifying manner the ordinary duties of this office. 

Sometimes the measure or the kind of talents which a man 

* Cited by Bbidqeb, The Christian Ministry, p. 39, 40, in a note. 
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has received from God may suffice for some otker profession, 
in which he may zealously work to the glory of God. Why 
should one who has talents for governmeivt wish to he only 
a minister ? It is a sad error to think that one manner of 
serving God will please him more than another, when we 
are not fit for it ; and the idea of being attached more di- 
rectly, as it is said, to the propagation of his kingdom appears 
to me to have already done harm enough. Our views of the 
universal ministry, or of the call to all to perform, in theii 
respective positions, the function of ministers, offer compensa- 
tion and comfort sufficient to those to whom the weakness of 
their talents denies the exercise of a special ministry. One 
class, especially, have cause to fear this illusion, and the more 
so in certain seasons. The class I refer to is that of men un- 
educated in youth, and the seasons I have in view are those 
of much rehgious interest. With these persons the care of 
souls is every thing ; with others nothing is thought of but 
preaching. The whole work is to he kept in view. 

Among the number of aptitudes, we may reckon the nat- 
V/ral character, which is not to be efTaced by principles, nor 
even by a religious change, though, to a certain exteut, af- 
fected by the infioence of Christianity. It is in some points 
so "closely connected with temperament, that it yields to prin- 
ciples and convictions scarcely more than temperament. Ti- 
midity, irresolution, fickleness, may abide in conversion, and 
remain to such a degree that the ministry may be obstructed 
by them, or may fail to secure that respect by which it ought 
to be attended. "We should carefully consider this matter. 

It has been asked whether past sins may not annul a call, 
otherwise complete, and as well substantiated as possible. 
The question does not relate to every kind of sin ; it would 
imply, if it did, that none are worthy of the priesthood. It 
has respect to sins of a gross character, both as to nature and 
form ; aberrations of conduct — faults which, if known, would 
compromise our reputation in the eyes of the world ; not only 
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eins, but serious faults, even in. the -view of natural men 
Have we, with or without the knowledge of the flock, com 
mitted such faults ; and may they destroy a call otherwise, 
well founded ? 

It is interesting to know the manner of thinking on this 
point among the Catholics. Catholicism, which petrifies 
truths by depriving them of their fluidity, secures them, in 
doing so, a durable existence. That petrifaction preserves foi 
ages the form of the thing. It is a dearly -purchased benefit 
of Catholicism. A religion in which the external form is not 
so unchangeable has an advantage, but by the side of it there 
is a danger. It may have phases in which the change of 
form afiects the foundation ; in which case the truth is lost. 
It is hence important to study Catholicism. 

By certain Catholic doctors, perhaps by Catholicism itself, 
the question has been resolved by an exaggeration. Massil- 
lon excludes from the ministry those who have been given 
up to sins which have acquired over them the power of hab- 
it. " Mourn," he says, " for your crimes in the position of a 
■ common believer — that is your place ; but do not, by receiv- 
ing a sacred character, put a seal upon all your iniquities : 
do not defile the sanctuary, and add not the profanation of a 
holy place to that of your soul. You may repent, return to 
God, move his mercy, and save youriselves among penitent 
believers ; you would die hardened and impenitent should 
you become priests. It may be that this rule has had some 
exceptions — that a great sinner, after being purified by a long 
life of mortification, may become a holy priest ; but when an 
exception to a rule is concerned, the utility of the infraction 
must compensate for the inconveniences. Now it is yours to 
say what great advantages the Church may promise itself 
from your promotion to the priesthood. For my part, all that 
I can say to you is this, if faith still remains to you, it can 
not but seem tenible to you to enter into a state of which the 
general rule declares you unworthy, and in which we must 
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have recourse to a solitary exception, to a' rare, singular case, 
to one of those prodigies of which a century scarcely furnishes 
an example, if you are not to be a profaner and an intruder."* 

Tkia rigor may seem inconsistent with other Catholic 
views, which tend to make the personality of the pastor too 
insignificant an element. But there is no contradiction — 
there is agreement. The priest, a neuter substance, from 
whom the Spirit has retired, ought, at least as a victim led 
to the altar, to present no spot externally ; and it is of these 
external defilements that there is a question in the passage 
from Massilloa, Besides, in the case he supposes, when the 
obstinacy of the disorder has effaced from the soul all feel- 
ings of modesty and virtue — when the habitude of crime has 
put into it a disgust for heavenly things, it is very evident that 
one should be excluded from the ministry ; for he can not 
have a call to it. But this is not the question. It relates to 
our knowing whether, in respect to a true call, the memory 
of grave faults should exclude us from the ministry. Besides, 
it is not here a question of general, universal sin, but of great 
and deep iniquities — of faults against honor and morals. 

I respect conscience, and in certain cases I may approve 
the motives of him whom the memory of old sins restrains 
from the ministry, whether the public partakes with hira in 
these painful remembrances, or whether he has confided them 
to no one. 

In the first case, there is a fear on the one side that the 
public — I mean the mass of the flock — will oppose to the 
exhortations of the pastor, and to his repnmauds, the image, 
always vivid, alwajs ready to revive, of his ant lent disorders, 
even when excess of virtue and devotedness have diaallow- 
ed and effaced them f And on the other side the thought 
that the public knows them may intimidate the pieacher, 

' MissiLLON ; DiicmiTS svr la Yor-alioii d Velat EccUtiaitiqve 
f According to the rule of the Church, public penitence is incom- 
patible with the priesthood. -(St Cyhin, Finseea svr It Sacerdoce 
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and entirely tate away from hira that holy boldness, -without 
which he can not usefully exercise the ministry. Massilion 
lays down a principle, that we must not impose ourselves on 
a people who will not accept us* This is true ; and if it he 
true that, although ecclesiastical authority, which, however, 
is supposed to be delegated by th p pi w'll adm t u t! 
people or the public, on accoun f u kn wn a 
admit us, if we have the fe u g ha y d n adm 
with good-will, we must wai b e n a am h m 

or seek a. ministry fat from p wh h b 

of QUI faults will envelop an u h to 

draw a conclusion as to the young Levite who is exposed by 
his very youth, that his youth will not be sutficieutly respect- 
ed. — 1 Tim., iv., 12. If his youth has been not at all scan- 
dalous but too noisy too little serious even that is an evil 
It ry t ily th t tl dd t h lib jt 

t m tl f It h h ty w 11 t p d b t m 

th t f tl m t m 1 h 1 1 f b 1 .^ t tl p hi 

h h Id b d d w tl t ph f I tj f 



t f th J Ip t d wh Im g h ] 

h p th tl t 1 h t 1 p t f tl by 

means of a public avow al, maj cause hiin extreme diih ,ulty 
and trouble. It is not certain that God intends in all cases, 
in takingaway the guilt of sin, to take away also the weight of 
Its remembrance. Perhaps this hard discipline he imposes on 
certain persons who have need to be held, even to the end, in 
humiliation and in terror. Perhaps such a man will feel that 
it is not for him, polluted as he is, to exercise a ministry of 
which even angels are not worthy ; perhaps his respect for 
the ministry will hold him aloof from the ministry ; and if il 
should be so with him, I should not dare to oppose these scji^- 
' MissiLLON; JXscourisjiT la Vocation a I'elalEcclesiastiqiie. "The 
Buffrage of the people is the second mart of a canonical vocation," iSw. 
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pies ; I should not dare to advise their suppression, unless I 
should see a germ of self-righteousness, and discover in the 
individual's sense of un worthiness the idea of man's worthiness 
in general. 

This painful sacrifice might be blessed, and if I saw that it 
■was made from the proper principle, I should hope that this 
man has renounced the ministry only to exercise it under an- 
other more humble, more simple form ; that he will preach 
the Gospel at the foot of the pulpit as he would have done 
higher up ; that he has denied himself the official priesthood 
to exercise another, and that he will do by a good example 
(which he" is the more required to give, because he has given 
a bad one) what he would not venture to do by his words. 

It is difficult, in cases like these, to interpose between a 
man and his conscience. The question must be settled be- 
tween them : At least we must enter only as we are invited ; 
we must use precaution, and not force any thing. But while 
it is difficult to solve particular cases of this kind, it is less 
so to lay down a general principle according to which they 
should be solved, and -which each one may apply to himself 
as it may suit him. The principle is this : It is not, we 
would say in each case, it is not what you have been, but 
what you are, that is to be considered. If it were absolute- 
ly unlawful for you to enter into the ministry on account of 
the sins of your youth, no one could exercise it ; for all have 
sinned, all have been dead (Eph., xi., 1), and in death there 
are no degrees. If these sins, after you have abjured and 
utterly renounced them, render you unfit for the ministry, 
they also render you unfit for heaven. To preach the Di- 
vine forgiveness, you must have believed in it, you must have 
received and accepted it ; and if you have accepted it, you 
are, according to the terms of the Gospel, as if you had never 
sinned. Between you and others there is no differenoe ; since 
■' all have sinned and come short of the glory of God."— 
Rom., iii., 23. As you believe, then, in the Divine forgive- 
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ness, yon have, neither more nor less than any other man, a 
right to preach the Gospel. Has not that grace which has 
cleansed you as a man cleansed, you also as a minister ? 
We can not disown these truths without disowning with them 
the elements of the Gospel, which make no difference he- 
tween the lahorer of the first and the lahorer of the eleventh 
hour, the publican and the strict pharisee, the prodigal son 
and his elder brother, who by supposition remained always 
with his father. In the work of grace, which is a new cre- 
ation, the things which are past are no more remembered. — 
Is., Ixv., 17. The new man's relations toward God date 
from his renovation ; what he now is effaces what he has 
been, though what he now does can not efface what he has 
done. " What greater change can a man experience," says 
St. Cyran, " than from a child of Adam to become a child of 
God ? We may say it is a less change to pass from nothing 
to a mortal man, than from being a mortal man to become a 
child of God."* 

This is the truth, in its abstract and absolute form. It is 
not affirming that, because God's mercy takes no account of 
our former conduct, we ourselves should take no account of 
it ; nor that those should not who may have to decide con- 
cerning our call to the functions of the ministry. It is not 
enough that repentance separates our past conduct from our 
new life ; it is necessary that there should be a test of suffi- 
cient devotion to assure others and ourselves that the pois- 
onous germ is dead, and the man is no longer the same one 
that sinned and gave cause for scandal. Thus past sins will 
present no obstacle to our entering into the holy tribe ; it 
may even be that those sins which we deplore, and because 
we deplore them, may impart to us a prudence, a seriousness, 
a force, and a compassion, which do not always belong tc 
those whose lives have been passed in comparative inno- 

* Saint Cykan : Fensees sur h Sauriloce. 
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On this subject, the Abbe de St. Cyran has a thought which 
deserves attention : " I Jo not fear to introduce into the priest- 
hood, on urgent occasions, a man who has repented of his 
public or known sins, though they may have been gross and 
against the Decalogue, provided I find two qualities in him. 
One of them is firmness of mind (something beyond mere 
good sense}, which, with the aid of Divine grace, may be of 
much avail to him in resisting his other sins, and also the 
temptations arising from the exercise of the priesthood. The 
other is an entire freedom from cupidity, whether as to wealth 
or as to honor and praise. For, not unfrequently, a man loses 
his innocence by only one kind of moirtal ain, springing from 
strong inclination and favored by the ardor of age ; and a 
passing occasion may prevail against a nature good in every 
other respect, and endowed in body and mind with many ac- 
quired and gracious qualities. This sometimes is enough to 
displace every fear of making a man a priest, supposing him 
to be truly penitent, and that he has passed some years with- 
out falling again, and in striving perpetually to cure his sin- 
ful habits. We may have more assurance in this case, if, 
while living in a city, he foregoes intercourse with persons 
not easy to be avoided, such as relations, friends, and others 
whom It IS difficult to keep at a distance from us in cities. 
Of those viho have fallen from innocence, some have more 
strength and resolution than others who have never fallen."* 

May doubts annul a call ? 

We reply, 1st. That there would be few ligitimate calls 
if doubt might annul them. 

2d. That there would be few Christians even on this sup- 

■ SiiNT Cyran ; Leltre d, M. Guillibert sur k Sacerdoce, chap, xviiL 
"God himself has chosen as ministers men who had grievously sin- 
ned ; and many holy bishops and pastors of whom ecclesiastical his- 
tory speaks, had been exceedingly dissipated mea." — AagustiTi, 
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position, ; lor, though it is possible to be in a state where all 
ie light, they who never doubt are graceless beings, 

3d. That the study, the life, the exercise of the ministry, 
will raise new doubts. 

The queation to be settled is, Do we believe ? Is Christian- 
ity a reality with us ? Are we able to give a reason for our 
faith to ourselves and others ? Have we that experience of 
the truth, that inward certitude which, without resolving 
doubts, sweeps them away ? 

But it is objected — can a man who is sent to remove the 
doubts of others doubt himself? Not absolutely. But we 
are not now speaking of skeptical or unbelieving ministers, 
but of a man wlio is not clear on. all points, and who some- 
times must know it. 

May certain inclinations annul a calH 

The inclinations which we have in view are like the doubts 
of the soul, and the ditBculty is resolved on the Kame princi- 
,1a. 

We do not speak of tastes, innocent in themselves, but which 
a pastor can not indulge. These do annul the call, if the call 
do not annul or overcome them. 

We refer to evil inelinations — inclinations which are as in- 
compatible with the Christian profession as they axe with the 
ministry. As a minister, in yielding to them, is more culpa- 
ble, and will do greater harm than a simple Christian, the 
question presents itself. Should he not begin to conquer them 
as a man 1 If he say that he can do so better as a minister, 
this would be playing high game, doubling the dithculty in 
order to surmount it. If the Church is an hospital, ministers 
are not the sick, but the overseers of them. They ought to 
enter it in a good state of health. They may doubtless do 
themselves good here, but there is something repulsive in this 
calculation. There is danger, however, that, instead of be- 
ing purified by the ministry, a stain will be brought upon it. 
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I regard asccse,* or spirit/cal exercise, as an important 
prepai'fttion for the ministry. I mean by this not the arhi- 
trary exercises of certain Christiana and certain sectaries, hut 
a aystena of moral hfe, resting on Christian principle, hut acted 
on in anticipation of the ministry afterward to be exercised. 
We may suppose ourselves in the most difficult position, aud 
live as if we were there. Doubtless there will be many dif- 
ferences. "What is a privation to one is not to another ; so 
that we can not enter into details. Our concern is, by the 
aid of Divine grace, to become masters of ourselves. This is 
the essential point. 

Most manifestly are these questions referred, for decision, 
directly and definitively to ourselves. And on the whole, no 
man, nor body of men, can know with entire certainty that 
we are called ; as, on the other hand, they can not in every 
declare with certainty that we are not called. In short, 
there are times and places in which a man can not be sent, 
:cept by himself and in which ho who ought to be called 
the last that would be called. A case of this kind is that 
which one sets himself in opposition to a general error. 
Pastoral order should always be maintained ; but the Church, 
tain times, is the ofispring of the pastor, as iu ordinary 
the pastor \ oceeda from the Oburch. In general, how- 
ever, an external call wh ch is not necessary in right, or, in 
an absolute se se e nee tsary in fact : It is so, 

1. To the I ater h n self, who, though the sole judge of 
his own inte tioi " s j dge of nothing more ; and on bis own 
account needs a test mon al from others as to his tact, talent, 

* Ainniffis- — M, Vinet lias adopted this word, which the Germans 
before him {chistlichc Ascese) had introduced into theological lan- 
guage. It is horrowed from the Greel!, as formerly were borrowed 
ascete, asceticismc, and ascetique. — Edit. The Frencli word has 
been retained, as there is wo English word corresponding to it.— 
Tiunal- 
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and knowledge. It is very true that, even when we are 
called by a Church, we may think we are not called ; hut if a 
Church does not call us when we think we have been called, 
there is then room for doubt as to our call. It is the duty 
of every man, even though drawn to the ministry hy very 
lively convictions, to doubt his call when he Bees that he is 
unacceptable. There should, at least, be delay before we re- 
fuse to submit to the scientific and ecclesiastical authority 
which resists us. Neither can we understand well tbe un- 
dertaking beforehand ; and, in respect to its nature, its ostont, 
its difficulties, its true character, we should rest upon testi- 
monials which may well, in this case, be called autliority. 
They who are acquainted with the work have a means of 
knowing, which we have not, whether we are qualified for it. 
2. To the ilock. Unless, from particular circumstances, 
the flock are able, and in a condition to judge of the capacity 
and worthiness of the minister who presents himself, they will 
always ask: " "Whence do you come ? Are you he that should 
eome 1" Wherever there is a Church, it will provide an es- 
tablished rule, according to which those are to be judged who 
pretend to pastoral functions, and an institiitlon wliicli forms 
and selects them. This is but a moral security, but it is the 
only one which is possible. And in the Romish Church, 
though they have greater pretensions, have they essentially 
any thing more ? 

As regards the minister's personal satisfaction as to his 
call, the external call i% equivalent to a consultation. But 
this consultation, it should be said, is very imperfect, and will 
always be so, compared with that which we may hold, no 
longer with a collective body of men, but at our own request, 
with tried friends and our brethren in the faith. A collect- 
ive authority cannot judge of inward sentiments, of the real- 
ity of faith, of the degree to which imagination may have 
place. A friend can do this much better. Let him be con- 
sulted, then, but with entire sincerity, without any meutai r«- 
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serve. We of en think we have said every thing, when the 
important wonl remains unuttered. 

I should also have indicated exercise* as a means of assur- 
ance, if it were generally possible for a man to exercise him- 
self sufficiently before consecration ; that is to say, in a man- 
ner which shows well the nature of the work to which, as a 
niiiiister, he is to be devoted. Without attaching too much 
importance to this means, I think it would be well, within 
the limits of prudence and modesty, and under a wise direc- 
tion, to make trial of some of the labors of the ministry. It 
would tend to give seriousness to the life of a student, pro- 
vided these exercises be in their own nature serious; and 
would throw in advance the light of practice on theory. Thus 
young physicians not only read and attend lectures, but visit 
the sick. Let young ministers do hkewise. There is a dinique 
also of the ministry. The departments of theology and of the 
ministry present but too many theorists who have not been 
instructed by practice, and but t«o many practitioners who 
care nothing Jbr theory. Bengel advises young theologians 
who have finished their studies to go into the country for a 
year, and there exercise the ministry, and then to pass some 
time at a new university. Without making this a rule, it is 
an excellent precept. 

In general, a serious and well-directed young man would 
do well, at the outset of his theological studies, to take his 
resolution Intelligently, and at the end of a year's study he 
may find his call confirmed or annulled. At the end of this 
period let him put the question to himself again, or let it be 
put to him. If he has no call, he may then know it. He 
can not beforehand so well assure himself that he truly has 
a call ; but his impressions may determine him to begin his 
studies. Let him have the courage, if ho find that he has 
obeyed an imaginary call, to retrace his steps, however late 
it may he. 

' Preliminary practice. — Transl. 
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A young man. should have regard to the wishes of pareiilB, 
■who may prefer this office, and often see in it the door of 
safety for their child ; but let his parents and himself well 
understand that it is not absolutely the place of safety, that 
the ministry in itself alone does not secure ministers, and that 
to enter into this profession ivith a call to a very different 
one may one day result in seeing nature grown the strongest, 
and inclining us to pursuits, subjecting us to habits, which, 
out of the ministry, may appertain to a Christian, hut which, 
in the ministry, are as so many instances of disloyalty and 
scandal.* 

' What foUowa is extracted from the note-books of M. Vinct's au- 
ditors, and is only another form of the thought of which the original 
expression is reproduced in the text. We think the reader may be 
interested to see both versions. 

" This question concerning vocation is a great question. Bat it 
does not always arise out of itself. In order to resolve it, It must be 
well considered, and considered before entering into the ministry. 
Often, nay always, should the candidate be questioning himself; but 
especially at two periods ; one at the beginning, and the other at the 
end of his special studies. That he should examine himself on this 
point at the beginning of these studies is natural, but is that the prop- 
er time for deciding it! Some may be under a powerful impression, 
but this is not the case with the greater part. And even with the 
smaller number such an impression is not a sore sign of a call. Age 
may have great influence; but the common case is rather one of in- 
decision, a conflict between tastes and tendencies. Should we ex- 
clade from the novitiate those who do not find themselves under a 
lively impression 1 By no means ; we should try them ; they may 
perhaps prove themselves sincere, faithJul — may appreciate the beau- 
ty of the ministry, may not be urged by merely external influences. 
Tt is true that there is great danger in a candidate's entering on his 
studies in such a state of mind. Afterward, when he is more un- 
impressed, when the course of his life may take a diiTerent direction, 
he may rather persevere in than renounce his present dispositions. 
Thisisadanger.but no one should be excluded on account of it. At 
the end of his studies he should interrogate himself in a more deci- 
sive manner. He will then be no longer doubtful as to the general 
agreement between his profession and his heart. He should exam- 
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But he who shall have made u-e ot all these means will 
not feel less, hut more than anj other that the\ are insuffi 
cieiit in themselves lur thej profit onh the upright and 
sincere soul — the soul which is fiee trom all foreign preoo 
cupation. And how c^n OQe assure himself on this point 
how secure himself against every illusion, li he do not first 
ohtain that single eye, that pure eye, without which the light 
itself is hut as darkness ? How can he perceive in himself 
a spirit in which objects appear as they are, in which nothing 
irrelevant m ngles self in which we know and judge our- 
selves with all poa hie certainty, and in which, to say all, no 
serious and rreparable error can have place ? This isola- 
tion, th s chosen anl p ire medium, ia prayer. Truth has 
its dwell ng w tl jrayer 

No object was ever more worthy of it. We are ■' lo be- 
seech men in the name of God, and as though G-od besouglit 
them by us" (2 Cor., v.. 20) ; and how can we venture lo 
do this without his leave 1 and how can we be sure of hav- 
ing his leave, when we may directly ask him, and fail to do 
it ? I do not attribute to prayer any supernatural or magical 
effect ; God does not mean to exempt or deprive us of the 
useofourfaculticsby inviting us to prayer; he does not prom- 
ise to say " Go" directly, without the use of means, to the 
question which we address to him, " Shall I go. Lord?" But 
besides this intrinsic virtue attached to prayer, it is in the 
power of God, the Lord of our spirits and of circumstances 
to combine even thing in such a manner that we shall see 
what we ought lo see, and not think we see that which la 
not. His Providence does not exercise itself at the e\pense 
of our liberty, which alwajs remains perfect 

We shall never call upon God, if we do it not in this time 

ine himself thoroughly ; if he finil that he has no call, let him have 
the courage to retrace his steps. Finally, a minister who, after some 
period of practice, learns that he has not been called, has indeed made 
thn iliscovery very latP, but not too late to abandon the ministry." 
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of ll g atest danger. For thus truly we must name the 
h n f iteringinto the mimEtrj without a call to it Nc 
ad ng e ample, or company no iifluence of ed cation 
a d a th nty ; no temptation from witl out or w th nei 
th ve riches nor excessive pove ty otl ng ca coi 

upt 5o profoundly or bo irrevocahly <ks a n n stry exei- 
=ed \s th ut a call ; that is to say, without the conv ctions 
and nt euts which are its only leg t n ate ground and 
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no illusion ; they give notice that truth is elsewhere, or, at 
least, that it is not there ; but decency of manners, regularity 
in purely external duties, all ■without conviction, are the most 
admirable means of keeping soula far from the living waters, 
and near the stagnant and putrid pools of legalism, of form- 
alism, or of indifference. I do not inq^uire whether he be 
more or lees culpable than a Ecandalous minister, but I doubt 
not that he does more evil. 

In presence of a danger so terrible, what is the stupidity 
that would not tremble, that would defy appearances, that 
would not suspect the wishes, the invitations, and the coun- 
sels of those by whom we feel ourselves moat and best loved ; 
wh w 1 Id t t 11 ml t f p 1 

d h -w Id t k t 1 m If by p J h gh 
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DUTIES OF THE PASTOR. 



The plan which I have adopted is not, perhaps, the 
best ; but we may tolerate any classification of things 
which excludes nothing essential and embraces noth- 
ing false. 

I trace many concentric circles around the soul of 
the pastor, which is my centre and my point of depart- 
ure. I first give rules relating to the purely individual 
and interior life of the pastor ; a life particular and 
distinct, by which all the other spheres of his existence 
are determined. 

I pass afterward to his social life, and, first, his do- 
mestic life {always considering him as a pastor). 

Finally, I come to his pastoral life properly speak- 
ing, in which I distinguish the pastor, the conductor 
of worship, and the preacher. 
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PART FIRST. 

INDIVIDUAL AND INTERNAL LIFE. 



I ASSUME a lioly vocation and a regular entrance, a pastor- 
al and even a zealous spirit. 

The pastor, even as the CKristian, must fortify, mnst con- 
firm hia vocation {J3s6aiav ■KoieloBai, 2 Pet., i., 10). In this 
there is a mystery, the profound, invisible concurrence of the 
human will which is excited with the Divine will which ex- 
cites it. It is with vocation as with convetsioa. In one sense, 
we are called hut once, as wo are converted but once ; in 
another sense, we are called and converted every day. Anal- 
ogy here should suffice, and even be an afwtiori argument ; 
but the Gospel is explicit : St. Paul says to Timothy, " I put 
thee in remembrance, that thou stir up the gift of God which 
is in thee."— 2 Tim., i., 6. 

I dismiss the question whether there are not many whom 
it concerns to make to themselves a call, while they are al- 
ready engaged in the work. 

The exercise of the ministry, will not this of itself suffice 
for the confirmation of the call ? — It should contribute to it, 
but it may also have the opposite effect. The exercise of 
the ministry endangers the spirit of the ministry, if it be not 
sustained from within. K there be not this balance, if the 
internal does not exert itself sufficiently on the external, the 
external injures the internal, as the internal no doubt would 
fail without external action. There is danger that function 
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may become a substitute for feeling* Our first impressionB 
have in them much of imagination ; when this is onoe ex- 
hausted, and without further aid from it we are made de- 
pendent for feeling on the heart and the oonscience, it is 
much to be feared that we shall have too little feeling-t 

We must not depend on the vivacity of our first irnpros- 
aions ; that which affects us most to-day will leave us cold 
soon : For the influence of things on our sensibility we shall 
have to rely on their direct relation to our heart and con- 

* " The first time tlie prlesta and I.evites saw in the desert the holy 
tabernacle which Moses was directed to construct, the miraculous 
cloud which went before it, the glory of God which covered Uiis holy 
place, the oracles which proceeded from the inner sanctuary, the mag- 
oilicence and the august solemnity of the sacrifices and ceremonies, 
they could not but approach them with a holy dread. Of the purifi- 
cations, and all the other preparations which were prescrihed to min- 
isters by the law, they omitted nothing. But gradually the daily sight 
of the tabernacle made them familiar with this holy place ; the pre- 
cautions ceased with their awe ; the prodigy ofthe pillar of fire, which 
God continued there every day, became contemptible by long custom ; 
profanations soon followed ; rash ministers ventured to oflfer strange 
fire ; others usurped the functions which belonged exclusively to the 
high-priest; at last the daughters of Midian soon became to them a 
stumbling-blocli and a scandal, and hardly in the entire tribe of Levi 
could a Phinehas, a holy and zealous priest, be found, who dared to 
avenge the honor ofthe priesthood and the sanctity of Uie law, which 
had been shamefully dislionored before an unfaithful people." — Mab- 
siLLON, Discours sur la Necesiiil oa sonl les Ministtes de se Tenouteller 
dims I'Espril di lew Vocaiioa. 

t In the first fervor ofthe Christian and ofthe minister, imagination 
easily, and even necessarily, intermingles. In all life imagination has 
its part. It is a Idnd of vehicle without which many ideas could not 
reach us. And how far does its power eitend ! even to making us 
conscious that we have a life within us to which we are entire stran- 
gers. It enters into all our moral acta, and in some in a very high de- 
gree. When it leaves us, every thing it has created disappears with 
it as a phantom, leaving within us the net product of the work it has 
wrought in us. This often is little. Tlie lees only remain at the 
bottom ofthe cup — the cordial of imagination lias been drunif. 
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science, and, from being apparently full of zeal, we may be- 
come mere men of office. There must, then, be a renewal 
of oui call, and in proportion as the charm of novelty is ef- 
faced, the moral element must be Btrcngthened. 

Now the first means of renewing our vocation as pastors 
is to renew our vocation as Chrifitians. The Christian is not 
to be forgotten in order to dream only of the pastor ; the one 
can not of itself, and all alone, do the work of the other. Even 
as pastors, it is important to remind ourselves that, of the 
souls which have been confided to our care, our own are the 
first ; that toward these first oui ministry should be exercised ; 
and that, first of all, we should be pastors to ourselves. 

Whether it be that, to advance the salvation of others, we 
must not neglect OT:r own, or that justice requires each one's 
charity to begin with himself, St. Paul, in addressing himself 
to ministers in the person of Timothy, speaks to them first 
concerning themselves: "Take heed to thyself and to thy 
doctrine, for in so doing (in doing these two things, and not 
the last only) thou shall save thyself and those who hear 
thee." — I Tim,, iv,, 16. " Take heed to yourselves, and to all 
the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made you over- 
seers. "'--Acts, sx., 28. 

Nevertheless, we are also required to ren 



* " To observe the order of St. Paul {Acts, xx., 28 ; 1 Tim., iv., 16), 
a minister must begin with himsel£ fuMl! Ms own duties, and care for 
his own salvation before all things. Before going abroad from love to 
his neighbor, lei hini withdraw into the secret place of the divine ho- 
liness. Before compassionating the misery of others, let him be 6en&- 
ible of his own ills and of his own wealmesses. And, before urging 
others to obey the law of God, let him first obey it himself The first 
duty of a bishop is to be holy." — Dogdet, Trails dea DecrrtTi d'un 
iviqne, art. ii., ^ 1. Gregory of Nazianzen expresses himself thus 
on the subject : " We must first he pure, and then purify others ; be 
taught, and then leach others ; become light, and then enlighten oth- 
ers ; draw near to God ourselves, and then induce others to approach 
him ; sanctify ourselves, and then mate others holy." 
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vocation as pMtors, which means that we must he always 
renewing in ourselves the disposition which was decisive in 
respect to our vocation. 

If, therefore, the exercise of the ministry do not of itself 
suffice for this constaat renovation, we raust seek the means 
of it externally, apart from the ministry. 

The first of these, which is rather the condition of all, is 
solititde.* Let us not exaggerate ; let us not attempt to rec- 
ommend solitude to the exclusion or detriment of social life. 
For the advantage of this, and as a means of hettcr preparing 
himself to improve it, must the pastor sometimes withdraw 
himself from society. In a solitude too profound, too protract- 
ed, there are peculiar dangers, and greater ones, perhaps, than 
those of the world. "When habitual, solitude is contrary to the 
will of the Creator, who said it was not good for man to be 
alone ; and against the mind of Jesus Christ, who prayed to 
his Father not to take us out of the world, hut to keep us from 
tlic evil. As an exception, then, and not as a rule, is solitude 
to be recommended. But so regarded — -regarded as an ex- 
ception or as a remedy (we do not nourish ourselves with rem- 
edies), it is of great value. 

We do not mean to say that BoUtude is good in itself: It 
is not, except with certain qualifications. It has often been 
spoken of with the unqualified enthusiasm which we have 
for what has once charmed us. Poets, t moralists, philoso- 
phers, have vaunted it ; and this conceit of praise, surely, is 
not without some foundation. But wo must not be indis- 
criminate. "What we have intended to recommend is, intern- 
al solitude, or the spirit of solitude. We must discipline our- 
selves to being alone in the midst of the world, to tranquillity 

' See, on this subject, a discourse of M. Vinet, entitled La, Sditadi 
rccommandee aa Paslear. — Eciii. 

t See, among others, La Fontaine, daas Le Songe d'un Halilant dv 
Mogel, le Jugt arbitre, rHospilalier et la Solitaire. 
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m tillness in the midst of excitement. 

H g n d apable of this liind of solitude, we 

m d q flhe other. When external boU- 

d d vr bink that the other, carefully eul- 

ti a d p n as sufficient. 

E d if it he not good. If we have the 

d h h all take it with us into the closet. 

T a rritable man, who feeds upon his 

n m h h d solitude of this kind ia very injuri- 

u A d d by passion, we can, in many cases, 

mm d h g h than intercourse with others who 

are pursuing some useful occupation. Solitude is good or evil 

according to the use we make of it. 

But solitude can not fail to he useful to him who seeks 
good from it, precisely because he seeks it ; and even, previ- 
ous to experience of it in. ourselves, we can easily understand 
that what makes outward things vanish, and silences the 
noises of the world, favors the interviews which we wish to 
have with ourselves; that, except in these circumstances, we 
can but partially hold these interviews ; and, in particular, 
that the truths which concern the conscience here detach 
themselves better from all those foreign accessories with 
which they are overloaded and darkened in the discussions 
which are carried on respecting them,* 

Life, in our day, is made up of so many elements, is cut 
into so many surfaces, that it produces a kind of bewilder- 

" Saint Gregory calls the occupations of the ministry a tempest of 
the spirit. Saint Bernard wrote to Pope Eugene thus ; " Since all pos- 
sess you, be one of those by whom you are possessed. Why should 
you alone be deprived of the gift which you make of yourself! How 
long will you not receive yourself, in your turn, among others! Yon 
know that you are debtor to the wise and tlie unwise, and do you 
refuse yourself only to yourself 1 All partake of you, all quench their 
thirst at your breast as at a public fountain, and do you hold yourself 
at a distance athirst !" — Sunt Beknieu. Traiti de la Coiiaideraiion, 
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ment, and the eye needs to repose itselfin the quiet and sweet 
light of solitude.* 

We must not, then, despise external means : Jesus Christ 
did not despise them. How often is he represented in the 
Gospel as withdrawing himself, and passing long hours away 
from men and noise I Would a means which was necessaiy 
to Jesus Christ be useless to us ? "I learn from Saint Au- 
gustine sajg Bossuet, " that the attentive soul makes a sol- 
itude for itself Gignit entm stbi ipsa mentis intentio soli- 
tudinem But let us not flatter ourselves ; if we would keep 
ourselves vigorous in the inward man, we must know how to 
avail oursehei ol seasons of an effective solitude, t 

Moreovpi it is only as giving opportunity for action thai 
solitude IS desirable. The peace, the repose whioh it offers, 
are but a frime work which we have to fill up. Vagiaaey 
of thought is alwiys hurtful, Christianity makes us think, 
not dream 

Solitude on ai'count of its general infiuence as now set 
(orth la most valuable to a minister who can employ it in 
these three ■wajB 

1 It enables him to take an estimate of his modes of life, 
external and internal. This self-examination should be often 
male for the progress of evil is no leas rapid than insensible. 
We are worse to-day than we were yesterday, if we are not 
better. As diligent stewards, let us settle oui account every 
evening, for the thief may come during the night, A too 
minute manner of examining ourselves may, however, open 
a door to selfishness : Let us then, even hero, bo on our guard, 

• See, on the Catholic Institution of Retreats, Mis billon, third Syn- 
odal discourse, De la Nicessite dta Betraites pour ae renmuteller dam It 
Grace da Sacerdoce; and Bocbdaloue, I'Averlissement de la Retraile 
Spirilaelit. 

t Bossuet : Oraiion Funihre de Marie Therhe d'Aulricke. For the 
quotation from St, Augusthie, see De diva.!. Quaesl. ad Simplic. lili. 
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for the aneniy glides In through every inlet. Some, with too 
little caution, have advised us to keep a minute and daily 
journal ; we must not record toe much about ourselves, even 
though we record evil. We shall find it useful, however, to 
take note of the most important occurrences of our life. 

2. It assists him in gathering up tiie results of his expe- 
rience. Experience is properly a reaction upon things which 
have been done ; it does not suffice to have seen them, to have 
assisted in them ; we must reflect upon them, detach them, 
separate them, classify them, " Oue might pass," says Ar- 
genson, " the whole of a long life in working without princi- 
ples, and thereby learn nothing. Experience is rather the 
fruit of reflection on what we have seen tKan the result of a 
multitude of transactions to which we have not gi\'en the 
attentiou they deserve." 

3. It aids him in consulting God. The holiest occupations 
can not prosper without this ; how necessary, then, to the min- 
ister ! Let him regulate his remoter conduct, form resolutions, 
deliberate with himself; he will make many false steps, es- 
pecially at the outset, if he does not settle his plana of pro- 
cedure : But let God he called to the consultation, and never 
let Him be away when the deliberations ate going en. 

In solitude Prayee. finds its natural place, but wc shall 
consider it apart as the second means of renewing vocation. 
It is not only a duty and a privilege ; it is not only a prepara- 
tion for the ministry, it is one of its labors for the accomplish- 
ment of which the first ministers of Jesus Christ demanded 
a discharge from certain secondaiy functions : We must, said 
they, give ourselves to this. — Acts, vi., 4, 

Prayer is necessary to keep us at the proper point of vision, 
which is always escaping from us ; to heal the wounds of self- 
love and of feeling ; to renew our courage ; to anticipate the 
always threatened iavasion of indolence, of levity, of dilatori- 
ness. of spiritual or ecclesiastical pride, of pulpit vanity, of 
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professional jealousy. Prayer reEembies the air of certain 
isles of the ocean, the purity of which will allow no lifa to 
vermin. "With this atniosphere we should compass ourselves 
about, as tlie diver surrounds himself with the bell before he 
desceiiJs into the sea.* 

But the prayer of a pastor is sacerdotal prayer, and as 
Buch it is a function. It has been said that he who works 
prays ; how much more true is it that he who prays works I 
Praier is a work like that of Mose^ in the mount. Inter- 
cewion IS what rumains to tlie ministry of the piiesthood.l 
It was pracliced immediately bj the Great Pastor and by 
his apostles who without ceasing made mention of their 
flocks m their prajers at the same time that they claimed 
inteicesBion iiom then flotk"! % 

Another mode of cmplo) ing the hours of a pastor's retreat, 
and 1 thud means of renewing his vocation, is Study. 

First, the study of the Bible. This, even when divested 
of every thing scientific, is inexhaustible, and leads to new 
discoveries, even to the end of hfe. For the pastor it is both 
obligatory and necessary ; obligatory, since his business is 
nothing other than preaching the word of God, or according 
to this word ; and thus his ministiy will be interesting and 
fruitful in proportion as his word is penetrated with the sub- 
stance, and even with the letter,^ of the Divine word. 

* Frequent prayer is recommended to the pastor by Hahms, Pas- 
toralthcologie,WTtie i., p. 25. 

t Not intercession only, but prayer for the coming of God's king- 
dom. See Isaiah, Ixii., 6, 7. " Ye that make mention of the Lord, 
give yourselves no rest, and give Him no rest till he establish, and 
till he make Jerusalem a praise in the earth," 

t The prayer of Bacon before his study, reported by M. de Vav- 
zELLEB, Hiilairc de Bacim, tome i., p. 107. That of Kepler (Scmear At 
1838, p. 245), See these prayers, and two passages from Massillon, 
in the Appendix, note G. 

i See 1 Tim., iv., i3, " Give attendance to reading," etc. ; and 3 
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I need not enlarge on the richness and the interest of the 
preaching of a minister who does not confine himself to 
knowing certain parts of the Bible, but who understands and 
cites every part. 

The Bihle is still more necessary for the care of souls. We 
run the risk of being often unprovided for occasions as they 
arise, if we are not familiar with the word of God. What 
power has a profound knowledge of the Gospel given to cer- 
tain, missionaries. They doubtless have not learned it by 
heart, but tbey have heart-knowledge of it. This is the best 
knowledge, which belongs only to those who have felt its 
power. Let the minister read the Bible as a pastor and as 
a Christian ; there is danger of reading it chiefly as a preach- 
er. He should seek in it, not passages and texts, but pow- 
ers, virtues, inspirations; otherwise he will consult it no lon- 
ger as a book, but as a collection of verses. 

The holy men, as well as holy words of the Bible, are to 
be studied. We too much negiect this ; lives are the words 
of God. Christianity, in its greatest depth, is not a book, 
though it has a book for its foundation and support ; it is a 
fact and a moral fact. The lives of saints, the lives of pas- 
tors, the lives of missionaries, should generally be studied. 
They tend to keep us at the highest point in our ministry. 
We shall not be kept there if we look only to what is cus- 
tomary. 

The Bible should be studied in the original. Even for the 
country-pastor this study is necessary, for it concerns him to 
he imbued with the spirit of the Holy Scriptures, We may 
doubtless conceive of preaching as attended with the Divine 
blessing, where this means is not used ; but the knowledge 
of the sacred languages is a privilege not lo be despised. 

Together with, or rather subordinate to. the study of the 
Tim,, iii., 15, 17, "From a child thou }iast knoun i.hp Hnly Scrip- 
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Bible, there uri; other studies which the pastor should pursue. 
There are ahuses here, however, which we shall, in the firat 
place, separate. 

1. The study of Irivolous ihiugs, or study undertaken with 
a frivolous end. We should heware of studying from mere 
curiiKity, which only serves to feed our vanity ; and avoid the 
foolish questions of which St. Paul speaks.* 

2. Expecting from study what it can not give, the true 
knowledge of God, the love of God, peace of heart. When 
knowledge has gone ko fii as to make our darkness visible, 
it has, as to some things rendered us the greatest service we 
can receive from it. It is a. preparatory teacher ; it is like 
the law, and has the same purpose — " a schoolmaster to bring 
us to Christ ;" but it is not the way, the truth, and the life. 
With much knowledge, we may have no faith ; we may be- 
lieve, and believe truly, without having any knowledge ; The 
law of God, still more the Gospel, gives wisdom to the sim- 
ple t There is says St. John, an unction which teaches us 
all thmgs ifter whieh we have no need that any one should 
teach us —John u 37. 

3 Lastly evcess that is to say, giving too much of oar 
time and stiength to a study to which, as it has no other end 
than to prepire us for the ministry, or to give us proper rec- 
reation the ministry should not be sacrificed. This would 
be neglecting the end for the sake of the means. The least 
ot our duties should appear to us more important than the 
most interesting book, and should he able to withdraw us 

A question a dehcate one, here presents itself; that which 
1 elates to scliool-teatldng ministers. It was not a delicate 
question some centuries ago, perhaps it will not be always. 

* ■' Doting about questions and strifes of words." — 1 Tim., vi., 4. 

t " The meek will he teach his way." — Psalm sxv., 9. 

t Le Clitophoa, De la Bruv^re, Lea Co7-ac«irej, au chapitre Des Bmis 
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It waa once thought proper by every one that priests should 
be teachers ; it ia otherwise now. Knowledge has been sec- 
ularized ; it has been separated from religion, perhaps, to serve 
it better. Shall we say, however, that teaching school ia in- 
compatible with the ministry 1 No ; this also is a ministry. 
Still, it is out of place, in the actual relations of life, to con- 
secrate ourselves to the ministry, and afterward ho at lib- 
erty to choose between the pastorate and the instruction of 
youth. 

These abuses being removed, we think we may recommend 
to the minister to give a part of his time to study. 

i. He has studied with reference to his functions ; what 
he haa learned, ho has learned that he may apply it in the 
practice ol' his duties, not the more general results only, but 
also the particular notions. Now it is well known that we 
lose what we do not take care of. Besides, we should not 
think that we learned at the University all that we can leain, 
or all that we need to know. On many important points 
science has renewed itself, perhaps has changed its form, since 
we left the Academy. 

2. There is & disadvantage in occupying the mind with 
only practical, particular, individual questions : It contracts 
the mind, and injures practice itself. Knowledge is the 
remedy. It tends to correct the abuse of practice by theory. 
Bengel thinks it would be well to make trial of the pastoral 
work in the country, and then resume our studies for a time.* 
Thus would life illustrate knowledge, action cast light upon 
thought, and reciprocally. Harms finds motives for cultivat- 
ing knowledge equally in a great and in a small number of 
oocupations. 

* When a candidate has passed some time among country people, 
as vicar, in a rural parish, and has learned what is the guslaia plelc- 
ium el popidarem (how the people look at religion), it is useful for him 
to remit the work for a while, to return to his theology, and to pass 
il in rcvieiv again with greater application. — Bsnocl. 
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Practice apart, thought is impoverished if we do not study. 
This has been felt by the most lively and productive minds. 
Wo can not of ourselves nourish ourselves ; we must receive 
in order to produce. Study, it is trne, is not confined to read- 
ing : When we have learned something from books, and from 
hbkp nasw his m 



n ab d h p h h 

admired at their beginning, decline so rapidly, or remain so 
much below the hopes to which they had given birth ? Most 
frequently it is because they did not continue their studies. A 
faithful pastor always studies to a certain extent ; besides the 
Bible, he constantly reads the book of human nature, which 
is always open before him ; but this unscientific study does 
not suffice. Without incessant application, we may make 
sermons, even good sermons, but they will all more and more 
resemble each other. A preacher, on the contrary, who pur- 
sues a course of solid thinking, who nourishes his mind by 
various reading, will always be interesting. He who is gov- 
erned by singleness of purpose, will find in all books, even 
in those which do not relate directly to the ministry, some- 
thing which he can use in preaching. 

3. The apostles recommend science or knowledge (2 Pet., 
i., 5, 6) ; there is no difierence : For, in saying that knowledge 
puffeth up while charity edifieth(l Cor., viii., 1), they spoke 
of (bp dinger of knowledge — an inevitable danger, in facA, if 
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STCIBY. 121 

kiiowleJgeisnot counterpoised by Christian humility. Knowl- 
edge may even endanger humility ; but it is thus with all 
the developments of human existence, and unless we would 
institute an agrarian law, at once of knowledge and of land, 
we must not think to proscrihe the culture of our faculties 
and the development of the mind. If it be said that the 
apostles had no reference to science with its actual develop- 
ments, this was because they bad it not before their eyes : 
They sanctioned it, however, without knowing and without 
foreseeing it. It did not depend on them, it does not depend 
on us, to reduce this science to a small number oi elements ; 
it is what times, and changes, and the adversaries of reli- 
gion themselves have made it. Friends and enemies have 
all contributed their aid ; and it is sufficient for the justifica- 
tion of real ecienee that knowledge has been recommended. 
In knowing, at this time, more than the men of the apostolic 
age, we have not more science than they had ; for our sci- 
ence is nothing more than a response to questions which 
have niultiphed since their day. 

Is the study which we recommend only that of theology ? 
But what is theology, unless a point of view {the religious 
point of view) of science, the study of all things as relating 
to religion ? And if the knowledge of the medium in which 
a thing moves is essential to the knowledge of the thing itself, 
what is there that a theologian should be permitted to re- 
main voluntarily ignorant of? "What an incomplete, false, 
narrow view would not the theologian have of man and of 
human life, if he knew theology only in the restricted sense 
of this word 1 The simplest of ministers, the least learned, in 
order to fulfill his ministry, must necessarily look around him. 
He has also his kind of science — a kind superior in one re- 
spect to the pure science of booka ; and in another, to that ig- 
norant, legal, artful exegesis, to that literalism which makes 
no account either of common sense or experience, and which 
infatuates itself with chimeras. All becomes religion for the 
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Christian, all becomes theology for the theologian ; all is ap- 
plication or proof of the truth. Study has a very direct prac- 
tical importance. There is no development of the human 
mind which may not be an aid or an obstacle to religion, 
nothing is indifferent ; all aids or injures. And the most 
Bcienlific doctrines, the most abstract systems, at the end of 
a certain time, descend among the people. 

"We have seen how quickly the fountains of thought will 
dry up without study : It is with the mind as with the earth ; 
it is the variety or alternatiort of culture which maintains its 
fertility.* 

* M. Vinet has added in the margin : •' As preaching improves by 
onr various reading." This la the complement of the idea, Theiast 
two paragraphs received some amplifications in the same lecture, 
and we think we ought to reproduce them from the note-books of 
the students. 

" We may think, perhaps, that the minister has quite enough to en- 
gage him in theology ; and that for him the time for studying the 
profane sciences is past. Let us, first, remark that profane is an op- 
protoious term improperly transferred to things which are not wrong 
in themselves. For those with whom religion is not every thing, there 
are, in feet, two spheres, the rehgions and the profane ; but for the 
Christian nothing is profene ; every thing is subservient tu hohness. 
Still, we accept the word, and apply it to sciences which have no nec- 
essary connection with rehgion. What is the meaning of the word 
thedogy f Its first signification is special : according to this, theology 
is distinguished from philosophy, from literature, from art, &c. The 
distinction, no doubt, is useful ; but after carefully defining the prov- 
ince of theology, we must not then maintain that it excludes the oth- 
er sciences. It embraces an immense amount of profane elements; 
philosophy, history, chronology, grammar, &e. Separating the sci- 
entific elements, nothing remains but the religion of the community 
of believeia. It is important, then, to study all that which, as con- 
nected with reUgion, constitutes theology. We must not set absolute 
and impassable limits. In a wider sense, we may say that theology 
attracts all to itself, that it subordinates to itself all the sciences, and 
receives from them their tribute. And without disputing as to the 
word theology, consider that there is not a development of the human 
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Positions, likewise, are very diverse, and require or permit 
more or less. There is certainly some difference between a 
country and a city pastor. But it would lie wrong to think 
that the former might dispense with -study nay to him it lb 
all the more necessary, as his life is more isolated 'Vi e hav e 
spoken generally ; we have said what ought to bo required 
of au ecclesiastic in an ordinary and a trinqml position He 
ought to apply himself to regular, methodjcjJ specific stiid\ 
to cultivate science liberally, with candor with a true spirit 
of research. A minister, doubtless need not ordinarily re 
examine tlie foundation of his faith but he miy posaibh be 
obliged to do this, as is proved by the example of Richard 
Baxter, who, finding himself in doubt about every thing, re- 
established his historical faith by the strongest studies. 

To complete what we have now said on the individual 
life of the pastor, let us add, that he ought to lay out a plan 
of life, to draw out for himself certain rules ; not to allow 
himself, without any resistance, to be borne and led away by 
the flow of hours, and by the flux and reflux of aflairs. Cer- 
tainly, no man, in one sense, is less a roaster of his life than 
he ; nevertheless, he will gain something for bis soul, and also 
for his ministry, by introducing into his life as much of regu- 

mind which does not either benefit or injure religion. As it borders 
on every thing, so every thing borders on it. It must embrace all 
iife.under penalty, if it does not, of being banished from it. This is 
true now more than ever. Our time, notwithstanding its chaotic as- 
pects, is still a time of organization. Piety only can organize the 
world ; and to be organized, the world must be known. Preaching, 
accordingly, that of the pnlpit and that of books, must undergo some 
modifications. The minister must know many things, not to be cum- 
bered with them, but to serve hmieelf of them with reference to the 
one thing needJul. The more we sift every thing, the more shall we 
be able "to bring into captivity every thought to the obedience ot 
Chtiet." — 3 Cor., x., 6. The great awakenings have all been pro- 
moted by science. The Reformers were the learned men of their age. 
Unenlightened men have never succeeded in any thing. — Edn. 
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124 ECONOMY OF TIME. 

larity aa possible, always prepared, neverthelesB, to sacrifice 
regularity to charity. In doing so, he will spare himself much 
trouble, and gain much time.* 

The econom/ij of time is a secret which no oae ought better 
to understand than the minister, since no one as much as he 
should reverence time, of which eternity is made- He may 
lose much time ■without gaining a proportional amount of rest. 
"We save time by doing nothing superfluous, and by not add- 
ing superfluous things to our necessary works, and by com- 
bining some works with others. "We save it by knowing how 
to defend it against importunity and indiscretion : It is diffi- 
cult to do this when looked at in a worldly aspect, but easier 
■when regarded as a religious duty.f 

We can not here too earnestly recommend to the minister 
the habit of early rising. The hour of dawn is the golden 
hour. Later, there is in the mind a sort of noise of all exter- 
nal and internal ideas. At dawn nothing has preceded our 
impresBiouB, and nothing embarrasses them. Without consid- 
ering that the minister can answer less than another for what 
his day is to be, he ought to appreciate n.ore than any other 
the advantages of this custom. It -was thus with the royal 

* Duguet refers to a bishop who dismissed persons who interrupt- 
ed him in his reserved hours with these words: "Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof." — Traili des Devoirs d'un Eveq-ue, art. ii., 
4 90. 

t An aged American pastor relates that in London, at the begin- 
ning of his mmiatrj, he visited the Rev. Matthew Wilts, who receiv- 
ed him ■with cordiality. After some moroents, when they had told 
each other the most Important religious news they had heard, the 
conversation dropped. Mr. WilJta broltc the silence by saying, " Have 
you any thing more to tell me \" " Nothing of special interest." " Do 
you desire any further information from me1" "None." "Then it 
is best we should separate : I am engaged in my Master's business ; 
good-by, sir." 1 thus received, continued the pastor, a lesson on the 
impropriety of encroaching on another's hours, and on the firmness 
with which we should defend them. — Anecdeles do the Ckrialiaa Min 
ialry .- an English work. 
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prophet, wlio says, " In the morning will I direct my prayer 
unto thee, aad will look up." — Pe. v., 4. " My heart said to 
me on thy part, Seek my face,"* — Pa. xxvii., 8. " I prevent- 
ed the dawning of the day, and cried," — Pa. cxix., 147. Now 
who should say this with more propriety than a minister ?t 
Moreover, it is a victory over the seiises ; and the minister, 
whatever may be hia situation and his views, should act as 
if he were preparing himself for a career of privations and fa- 
tigues : He should, more than any other, he poor in spirit, and 
exercise himself every day in dying to himself. 
This hrings us to ascitisnte.i 

" Bodily exercise profiteth little," says St. Paul, — 1 Tim., 
iv., 8, He speaka elsewhere of human ordinances, which 
have, as to truth, an appearance of wisdom in will-worship, 
and in a certain humility, in that they do not spare the body, 
and that they have no respect to what may satisfy the flesh. 
—Col., ii., 23. 

Saint Paul is against bodily exercise, apart from piety, to 
which he opposes it in the same verse of the first epistle to 
Timothy ; and certainly such an exercise does profit little. 
He found only an " appearance" in human ordinances, of 
which the principle was self-righteousneaa and the merit of 
works. He there opposes in advance, and for all times, the 
ever reappearing hydra of self-righteousness. But, on the 
other hand, he would not have us make our Uberty a pretext 
for living after the flesh. — Gal., v., 13. He says elsewhere ; 
" I keep my body under, aad bring it into subjection, lest, aft- 
er having preached to others, I myself should he cast away." 
— 1 Cor.,ix,, 27. Again, he says : " Make no provision for the 
flesh, to satisfy the lusts thereof." — Rom., xiii,, 14. Hence I 
do not think that he has condemned, under the name of bod- 
ily exercise, any thing tesides legal practices, " ordinances," 

* The French version— 7>. 

t Prayer of Bacon. See Appendii, note G. 

i Not aaceticiam. The French word is retained. — TraTisl. 
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126 ASCETISME. 

as he himself calls it ; I think he does not condemn e; 
&B such — uoluutary exereise. I do not find, in truth, a trace 
of fasting, or any thing parallel, in the history of the apostles ; 
hut, on the other side, why should these exercises have heen 
mentioned if they had a place, since the apostles' aim was not 
to permit aholished servitude to put itself in the place of lih- 
erty ? If these exercises were practiced, it must have been in 
Becret ; for they must have conformed themselves to the recom- 
mendation of the Savior ; " Thou, when thou fastest, anoint 
thy head and wash thy face, that thou appear not unto men 
to fast, hut unto thy Father, who is in secret." — Matt., vi,, 17, 
18. Besides, the life which the apostles led was a continual 
fast, which they had no need to aggravate ; exercise was not 
wanting as to them. It is, however, remarkable that St. 
Paul, whose life, certainly, was no less a continual fast than 
that of the other apostles, should have said, " I keep my body 
under, and bring it into subjection."* — 1 Cor., is., 27. 

I do not think that, in a more happy external condition, it 
is either forbidden or useless to treat our body with severity, 
and to impose on ourselves, at least now and then, certain pri- 
vations which our ordinary condition does not impose on us. 
Moreover, it is well to break through our habits. Do we 
know to what we are to be called ? As to our liberty to do so, 
" I see that our Lord fasted."— Luke, iv., 21. I sec also, in 
many places, that he supposed the legitimacy of these exer- 
cises, forbidding only publicity and ostentation, as the passage 
al)ove cited proves (Matt., v., 17, 18) ; and this other place : 
" "When the bridegroom shall be taken from them, then shall 
they fast" (Matt., ix., 13); which presents fasting under a 

* " I was in fisting and in prayers :" Cornelius the centurion.— 
Acts, X., 30. " That ye may give yourselves to fasting and prayer." 
^1 Cor., vii., 6. Fasting is always represented as inseparable from 
prayer; but voluntary fasting is fully sanctioned by this passage: 
"ThisMnd (of demons) goeth not forth but by prayer and fasting." — 
Matt,, xvii,, SI, Now we have demons to cast out. 
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new aspect, that of a memorial oi symbol. Jesua Christ does 
not recommend the keeping of the Sabhath any more thaa 
fasting ; He supposes both. The utility of these exercises 
would be overbalanced, would be altsorbed, by the sentiment 
of self-righteousness, if it should mingle itself with our exer- 
cises : But, can not we separate the use itom the abuse which 
corrupts it ? We can oppose scarcely any thing to these prac- 
tices, except the idea of Christian liberty ; but in what respect 
does liberty suffer by an action entirely free ? and if there is, iu 
fasting, an appearance of himiility which deceives, may there 
not be, in the suppression of fasting, a liberty which equally 
deceives ? 

We now see these things only through the abuse which has 
been made of them in the Romish Church ; but is it through 
this medium that we ought to look at them ? I admit that 
Massillon, in his sermon on fasting, presents this practice, and 
recommends it precisely in the sense in which St. Paul con- 
demns it. We must avoid too special prescriptions, which de- 
stroy liberty ; but liberty has been given to uB in order to bet- 
ter obedience. 

If it be admitted that bodily exercise, supposing it to be 
free and gratuitous, is generally useful, and even necessary to 
Christians, it were superfluous to insist much on its utihty to 
pastors. It is, we may add, unnecessary, in any case, to inflict 
sufferings on ourselves ; but we may refuse ourselves lawful 
enjoyments — even those simple enjoyments, the habitual pri- 
vation of which would constitute a real injury, and be incom- 
patible with our health. 

We ought to remember, in a general way, that the body 
weighs us down ; that by it we are connected with and be- 
long to inert matter ; that it is a weight we must throw over- 
hoard in order to save the ship. We must not forget that 
the body is likewise a slave who would be the master ; The 
Christian should treat it with severity. But it is not an in- 
termittent fast which we need; it is a continual fast, one of 
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every day. of the whole life. True fasting, the true askese,* 
should, be applied to the appetites of the mind as well as of 
the body. Curiosity, ambition, external activity, the desire of 
influence, the thirst for power, all these appetites, all these 
attractions, which would turn us out of our course, that is to 
say, in reality, make us change o«r course, are very strong 
and very difficult to vanquish. It is only love, and a holy 
enthusiasm for our profession, which can carry us through. 
• Elsewhere M. Vinet wrote tache. See page 99— Edit. 
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PART SECOND 

RELATIVE OR SOCIAL LIFE. 
CHAPTER I. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN GENEKAI.. 

We are not now to treat of paatoral life in the direct and 
actual sense. "We are to consider it in its relations to general 
society, regarded, however, from the stand-point and in the 
concerns of the ministry : not the office now, but only the du- 

In this view, however, it is the beginning, the nearer bound- 
ary of the ministry. The pastoral impress should show it- 
self in these general relations. If the conduct of the pastor, 
in these general relations, does not announce him as pastor, 
it should at least correspond to this character. If we do not 
recognize him as a pastor, we should at least have no surprise 
on learning that he is one. Let this be his rule and measure. 

It is important for a minister to keep a watch over him- 
self in these social relations. He is a city set upon a hill. 
In the eyes of the world, he is the representative of Christian 
ideas, and the majority judge of Christianity by his example.* 
This, perhaps, will not excuse them, but it involves him in a 
high responsibility. 

' " The people of this world," says Massillon, "regard our life as 
the reality and the just abatement to which they must adhere." (A 
passage aheady cited, page 69.) 
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130 SOCIAL LIFE IN GENERAL. 

Tlie mmiater la the official Chnstiati he is a b\ nhoho 
man He is so at aU times Those then who ato not 
tempted to judge of Chnstianity hj him will judge him by 
the Chnstiamty he preaches In reality these two things 
are not iltematucs they both e\ist We shall ho judged 
by Christianity and Chnstiamty by us "We shaD not thiiik 
ourselves obhged to do bettor or to be more usi-ful than the 
pastor and on the other hand we reqiire him to be is por 
feet as his doctrine. We expect him to be the same when 
we see and when we hear him. And every one knows very 
well what he ought to be, for every one knows what a Chris- 
tian ought to be And if every one apphed lo himself the 
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lite. Its claims seem to be contradictor j . It would seem to 
require the pastor to be perfect, and to be, at the same time, 
like other men.* But we may he certain that it knows what 
the pastor may and ought to be. It is difficult to the minis- 
ter, as well as to the Christian, to bo agreeable to every one ; 
and we should never forget the Scripture, " Woe to you when 
all men shall speak well of you 1" — Luke, vi., 26. But it is 
possible for him to render himself appro d ol everj one He 
may say to the world with St Paul We ^re mide mamfe t 
unto God, and I trust also are made ma fest yo r co 
sciences."— 2 Cor., v., 11. I one sense he m t seek th s 
approbation ; "A pastor," sajs St Paul n uat 1 ave a good 
report of those who are witl o t (1 Tm 7) w th 

* Isaiah, xxx., 10 ; Malt., xi,, 27, " We have piped unto you, and 
you have not danceJ; we have mourned, and you have not lamented." 
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Btronger reason, doubtless, of those who are in the Church. 
Thus the approbation of the world, as to all that of which 
the world can judge, is a thing which the minislei must seek, 
and which he may obtain. 

It is at once useful and encoutagiag to a minister to bear 
this in mind, while prescribing it to himself as an end and as 
a supreme rule, "to render himself approved of God" (2 
Tim., ii., 15), and while he is preparing himself to say to the 
world, when it condemns him for what it does not under- 
stand, " With me it is a very small thmg to be judged of you, 
or of man's judgment of man" (1 Cor.,iv„3); "Iflseekto 
please men, I shall not be the servant of Christ." — Gal., i., 
10. If severe consistency is honored even in evil, much 
more will it be in good. The condemnation of the world 
for our acts of fidelity never hurts us, never exposes us to 
contempt. There is a glory in this reproach, while all world- 
ly complaisance or concession weakens, in every sense, our 
ministry, and draws reproach upon us. 

Let us now see what are the principal traits under which 
the minister ought to exhibit himself in the general relations 
of society. 

5 1, Gravity. 

This quality makes a part of the relative life. " A bishop 
must be grave." — 1 Tim., iii., 2. This, as St. Paul says, is 
one of the first things ; it is the first, as the world says. 

Our translators employ the words grave and gravity to 
render, 

Koofuo^ (I Tim., iii., 2), translated by Luther, sittig ; by 
De Wette, aMifiewi jg ; and by the English, o/jgwiifie^OTW. 

lefivof (1 Tim., iii., 11, in speaking of the pastor's wife), 
translated by Luther and Be Wette, ehrbar ; and by the En- 
glish, grave. 

Seiivon]^ (Tit, xi., 7), translated by Luther, ehrharkeit ; 
by De Wette, wurde; and by the English, gravity. 
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Gravity, from the word gravis, is the weight, more or less 
considerable, which an interest, an evil, &c., possesses. In 
external life and in manners it is whatever announces that a. 
man hears the weight of a great thought or a great respona- 
ibility. The minister is the depositary of bo great a thought, 
BO great a responsibility, that gravity is hut decency in kis 
profession. It may be defined, the impress of the respect we 
bear for the object of our mission. 

It is evident that external gravity ia true and commenda- 
ble only in so far as it answers to an internal gravity, which 
is the feeling of the weight of the responsibility with which we 
are charged. Gravity is not " a bodily mysteriouBness, whose 
end is to hide the weakness of the mind."* 

Nothing is more contrary to gravity than the affectation 
of gravity. "A too studied gravity," says La Bruyere, "be- 
comes ludicrous : extremities meet ; the mean between them 
is dignity. That is not being grave, but acting gravity : He 
who tries to be grave never will be. Either there is no grav- 
ity, or it is natural \ and it is less dillicult to descend from it 
than to arise to it."t But much less must we affect the con- 
trary. There have been ecclesiastics who, wishing too much to 
avoid alarming, -have ended by compromising. This is seen 
particularly among the Catholics, because the quality of the 
priest — his habits, his dress — distinguish him I'rom the world ; 
and the frivolity by which he would remove the distinction 
makes it more apparent. " Oould we not make persons of 
a certain character, and of a serious profession — to describe 
them no further — understand that they need not have it said 
of them that they play, they sing, they joke, like other men ; 
and that, to see them so pleasant and so agreeable, one would 
not think they were also so regular and so strict ? Would 
one even dare to insinuate to them, that, by such manners, 
they remove themselves from that politeness on which they 

* Li RoCHBifODCAULD, Rifiexioos Moratei, ecivii. 

t Li BRuvftEH, La Caraelirei ; in the chapter Des Jvgemtm 
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pique themselves ; that, on the contrary, poUtenesa suits and 
conforms externals to conditions ; that It avoids contrast, and 
the eshihition of the same man under different figures, which 
make him a fantastic and grotesque compound?"* 

Gravity shows itself in manners in general, and discourse 
in particular. 

Under the general idea of manners, I class society, recrea- 
tions, occupations, and costume. 

As to society — we should not, certainly, restrict ourselves to 
seeing only one kind of persons, for fear of accrediting the false 
idea that the minister is not a man ; but we should still more 
carefully avoid being seen every where. The pastor is a so- 
cial man — not a man of society, still less a man of the world. 
He should make himself scarce, unless prohibited by charity, 
which alone is allowed to make him common. A man who 
is seen every where can not inspire respect. The judgment 
we form of a pastor who goes much into society is not very 
favorable. We suspect him of not being sensible of his du- 
ties, and of the need of solitude. Society multiplies the oc- 
casions for doing good, but much more the temptations to do 
evil. Then there are men whom the pastor should see nei- 
ther at home nor elsewhere. St. Paul charges Timothy to 
avoid certain persons : Men whose lives are bad, and, above 
all, those who have the form of godliness, but deny its power. 
—3 Tim.,iii.,5. 

More than another, the minister should be select as to his 
associates. Others will be critical for him, and consequently 
severe, if he is not so for himself. This is important in or- 
der not only to preserve an exterior, 1« regard conventional- 
ities, but to shun a real danger. To ministers, aa well as oth- 
ers, this maxim applies : " Be not deceived : evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners." — 1 Cor., xv., 33. "Strangers 
have devoured his strength, and he knoweth it not ; yea, gray 
hairs are here and there upon him, yet he knoweth not." — 

* Li Beuibbe, Lis Caracieres ; in the chapter Dea Jugement. 
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Hosea, vii., 9. And this, too: "He who loves danger will 
perish in danger." How can he seek bad society, when good 
is so necessary to him, and when he can not be too much sur- 
rounded, too much sustained by those who fear God? 

Massillon would iiave a priest see priests only. " Permit 
me here," he says, "to repeat what St. Paul formerly up- 
braided bis disciples with, who, instead of addressing them- 
selves to their brethren, to settle their disputes, had recourse 
to gentile judges : Sic non est inter vos sapiens quisquam ? 
What I can you not find among your brethren wise and ami- 
able ministers to relax yourselves with from the aeriousnees 
of your occupations ? Sic non est inter vos sapiens quis- 
quam ? Is it possible that, amid so many ecclesiastics of 
agreeable manners, edifying, and creditable to you, you need 
to call the world to your aid, and seek recreations where you 
should only be attending to your functions and your labors ?"* 
It would, however, be an exaggeration to hold one's self rig- 
orously to such a rule. "We must give no countenance to the 
melancholy idea that the minister is not a man, nor deprive 
him of what society may give, may teach him. 

Moreover, the pastor has a family, a domestic interior, 
which may. if need be, take the place of a more various so- 
ciety. Old relationships, contracted under unhappy auspices, 
are often very embarrassing, "We must not disregard the 
past and break those relationships All is providential God 
may serve himself of one to bless another If it be impoasi 
ble to preserve them let them be dissohed but without vio 
lence As to our domestic relationships ■we must neither 
brtak nor dissoht but sanctifv them The tamily is the 
pastor B first parish 

Recreatumt or Relamtions — It is difficult on this sub 
jeet to give very precise rules "WhenIs^y that the mmister 
has need of recreations as ■well as another man when I say 

* MiBsiLLoN : Disccvrs sur la Maniire dont lea Ecdesiastiques did- 
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that, on the other hand, there are recreations which, in a 
simple helievci, give no scandal, hut which, on the part of 
a minister, may scandalize the weak ; that all which is law- 
ful is aot edifying, and that the minister of Jesus Christ should 
always edify ; in ehort, that, to a certain extent, convention- 
alities vary with places, I say the whole : good sense must 
supply the rest. Only let me remind young candidates of 

the apostle's remark : " Let no man despise thy youth." 1 

Tim., iv., 12. Notwithstanding the form, this is truly a com- 
maud. And, again, the apostle was careful to say to Timo- 
tiiy, ■■ Flee youthful lusts."— 2 Tim., ii„ 22, This was the 
only means of securing his youth against contempt ; and we 
may suppose that these restrictions were more seasonable in 
youth than afterward. "We must take care of indulgence on 
the side to which we are already ptopense. There are amuse- 
ments which we must renounce : The chase, gaming, the 
theatre; under a certain form, music, and, in general, a pas- 
sionate taste for any art. Kone of these things are seemly 
in a minister ; the eifect upon him will not he good, and it 
will expose him to censure. 

He must avoid, also, being seen, without necessity, in places 
even the most respectable, where the public come to divert 
themselves. One can not answer for the company which he 
may find there, nor for what may take place there. The 
minister, truly, may adopt this maxim : " It is better to go 
to the house of mourning than to the house of feasting ; for 
that is the end of all men, and the living will lay it to his 
heart." — Eccl., vii,, 2. 

"We do not mean that all these abstinences render him 
who imposes them on himself holy. He who does not impose 
them oa. himself, even though he does wrong therein, is per- 
haps holier than one who spares himself none of them. "We 
may " strain at a gnat and swallow a camel." — Matt., xxiii., 
24. 

As tfl occupations, we do not yet say that the ministei, ac- 
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cording to the apostolic precept (1 Tiin.,iv., 13), should occupy 
himself in these things (that is to say, the things of his minis- 
try), and be always occupied in them. We shall return, to this 
suhject. But in respect of gravity, and supposing that the 
pastor has more leisure than generally belongs to him, we 
say that every occupation does not accord witli the gravity of 
the ministry. I do not like agricultural, industrial feats : If 
a minister has property, let him take care of it ; but let him 
proceed in this kind of work no further than is necessary. 
In things of this kind, the mere reputation of aptitude will 
injure him. 

Costume, or rather dress (for we do not apeak of the offi- 
cial costume, or of the insignia of the pastor, in public func- 
tions) — costume has the double object of impressing him who 
wears it and others. 

The importance of this badge varies with time. Our time, 
having little liking for metaphors in social life, or, perhaps, 
seeking other symbols here, seems disposed to abolish gradu- 
ally a solemn costume. But no one, as to this, should be in 
haste to give an example. It is in this almost as with ne- 
ologisms in language, for costume is a language : It must, in 
all cases, be freely accepted. It will always be expected 
that the dress of a minister, if it he not one worn only by 
ministers, should have a uniform and invariable character ; 
while a man of any other profession may vary his apparel. 

It would be better, even, not to wear costume, than in a 
manner to disavow it by negligence or impropriety.* 

Gravity in Discourse. — To speak little is the first rule : 
To joke little is the second :t To discuss moderately, to 

* Propriety, a half virtue, which may unite to itself a true and whole 

t Epheaians, v., 4. {l-oTpmfXla, scurrilitas), — Nugs in aliia sunt 
nagie, in sacerdotihus blasphemia;, 
St, Bernard : Traill: ie la CimaidiraHon, liv, iii,, chap, siii, 
Bien loin aussi le rire intemperant : 
Du rire amer il est peu dUierant ; 
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aliridge discussions, is the third : Not to have a loud voice 
and high-sounding speech ia the fourth. " He shall not cry, 
nor lift up his voice." — Isaiah, xlii., 2. Calmnesa is impos- 
ing. Peace is a silent thunder-bolt. "The God of peace 
shall bruise Satan under your ibet." — Rom., xvi., SO. I add, 
care to speak of things rather than of persons. I mean, not 
only care to avoid evil speaking, which need not he said, but 
every thing which savors of curiosity, and resembles gossip- 
ing. 1 do not like, however, an affected reserve. 

Besides,' we must remember that the Christian, and with 
greater reason the pastor, should speak according to the ora- 
cles of God (which does not mean only announcing the ora- 
cles of God), that the word of Christ should dwell in him 
richly-with all wisdom (Col., ui., 16); that his words should 
be seasoned with salt, and communicate grace to those who 
hear ; and that, if every one will be required to give ac- 
count of the idle words which he shall speak, this account 
will be yet more severe for the pastor. It may, perhaps, be 
well to remark, that while prescribing to themselves a kind 
of restraint when in the world, ministers are sometimes tempt- 
ed to be too free among themselves ; ecclesiastical gossiping 
has, in certain countries, passed into a proverb.* 

I have but little hope from the official gravity of one (and 
but little respect for it) who, in pi^vate, violates the decorum 
which should never be dispensed with in the most intimate 
relationships, though I would by no means deprive ministers 
of the sweets of familiar intercouise. 

Folle gaSte deg^nere en satire ; 

Tel, qui, d'abord, ne riait que pour rire, 

Lance en riant un trait (dard) cnvenime. 

Et se derobe k lui-meme, 6 delire ! 

En le perjant, un c<Eur qui I'eftt aime. 
• "In no profession are there so many story-tellers {Antcdocken 
KrameT) as in the clerical, as there is none that furnishes so many 
anecdotes as this,"— Harms. Wlienoe this second ci 
well know that it is so. 
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It is not necessary to be always prescribiug rules for the ex- 
ercise of gravity ; on the contrary, this should never be done ; 
for gravity, when it is natural, comes from within. 

§ 2, Simplicity, Modesty. 
Simplicity is opposed to affected dignity and reserve (I 
should say, emphasis, if this word could be applied to man- 
ners as it is lo language) ; faults which proceed not from an 
excessive gravity, but from an. undue sense of our own im- 
portance and authority. "We may, perhaps, look to the severe 
strictures of the world to correct this vanity. The official 
character of the pastor is every day becoming less and less 
imposing ; though every one who is not exceedingly ill bred 
will be disposed to accord to the pastor a. certain measure of 
respect, simpJ} on account of his profession and his position 
in the civil community The external character, the dress, 
are things of small importance, if they have nothing within 
to sustain them We gain little, on the contrary we lose, by 
claiming a blind respect, and taking a rank in society which 
is not yielded to us. Clerical reserve and stateliness impose 
on but a small number, and I should not recommend them 
even with this small number It is unworthy of a minister 
to use such means — not fo.depend simply upon the truth, of 
which be IS the organ, but to seem to think that a myste- 
rious virtue attar"hes to bim Cathohc sermons demand re- 
spect for the priests, a thing which can be better understood, 
since here the priest personifies religion. All this, moreover, 
may be said without prejudice to authority. The minister 
has not to ask pardon for the truth. 

4 3, Pacijic Spirit. 

Is be not a man of peace, who is called to " make peace" 

(Matt,, v., 9) ? who is a minister of that wisdom " which is 
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firat pure, then peaceable" (James, iii., 17); who is a dis- 
ciple and representative of Him wlio " did not cry, nor con- 
tend, nor lift up his voice in the streets ?" — Isaiah, xlii., 2. 
Moreover, knows he not, from the Bible and from experience, 
" that the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace 1" — James, 
ui Ifi If It be possible as much as hcth m jou h^e 
peaceably with all men — Rom xju Ih 

It IB precisely because his ministry is a warfare that thi 
recommendation is important It must not bi, lorgotttn that 
as a minister he stretches out hands all the day long to * 
rebellious and gwnsaying people (Rom x 21) that he la 
called to rebuke sinners and even in certain cases to lebuke 
them pubhtlj (1 Tim v 20) that as a mimstei and a 
Christian he appears upon a stage furrowed vith confro 
veraies that there is not a truth whose remembrancL is not 
interlaced with that of an error that theology is hardlj less 
a discussion than an exposition that it his oonvictioni are 
serious, he has borne them away as rioh spoils of victory, dip- 
ped in his own blood ; and, in sbort, that he will have, on 
more than one occasion, to defend the rights of his ministry. 

St. Paul might very properly have thought of all this when 
he said, " That a bishop mnst not be self-willed (Titus, i., 7) ; 
and " that the servant of the Lord must not love strife," — 
2 Tim., ii., 24. And this not only includes litigation, but dis- 
putes, useless or endless d 
tilious spirit, the love of ti 

We can not say that mil 
T hb g 
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an impracticable punc- 
exempt from this spirit * 
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Bilenco the world on this point, it is necessary to he of a very 
peaceable spirit. It must be understood that I speak here 
of ordinary occasions of dispute, arising from the ordinary re- 
lations of society, and not of controversies, properly so called, 
nor of the odium theologicum, the best name, it is thought, 
for hatred par excellence ; and with reason, too, for when one 
hates in the name of God. he does not hate by halves. 

It is, surely, enough for a pastor to find contention in the 
precincts of his office, and not to be able to avoid it on that 
stage : He can not restrict himself, hke other believers, " to 
replying with gentleness and respect to those who ask a reason 
of his hope." — 1 Peter, iii., 15. He must, perhaps, engage 
in discussion, if there is every security for seriousness, order, 
and decorum ; But, on the one hand, he ought not to " cast 
pearls before swine ;" on the other, he is more frequently 
called to expound than to discuss, and he should not too eas- 
ily give up the first of these positions. There is a way of 
retaining it ; a peacefiil spirit is not a stupid one. 

4 4. Gentleness. 
"Let your moderation be known unto all men." — Phil., 
iv., 5. There is something particularly imposing in gentle- 
ness, since we can not but be struck with it at the first view. 
"We shall speak more at large of the charity of the pastor 
when we are to examine his office ; it is there that it fully 
displays itself. Here we have only to look at his gentleness, 
that is to say, his exhibition of obliging, afiable, prepossessing, 
amiable qualities in the ordinary relations of society. He is 
the man of the good God : Ho is the representative of mercy ; 
He ought not to repel, hut to attract : But all must come 
naturally, without affectation ; there should be no studied 
part ; for a studied part in this matter is never well acted 
His goodness is not soft and effeminate, but manly. Better a 
little rudeness than that benign and paternal air which some 
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adopt ill despite of their nature. Charity has sometimes 
rudeness for its true fomi ; gentleness is sometimes treachery ; 
we may exercise charity in vehemence and indignation. But 
a rude, magisterial air, a short, reprimanding tone, or one of 
impatience, of humor, of haughtiness, or a want of politeness, 
or even an air of indifference and ennui (all things not en- 
tirely inconsistent with charity), how much wili they not in- 
jure the minister and the ministry 1 



i 5. Loyalty, Integrity, Candor. 



It was to ministers that it 



« as serpents, 



and harmless as doves."— Matt., x., 16. These two precepts 
are presented in the text as having their ground in the same 
fact ; namely, that the apostles, in the midst of the world, 
would find themselves as sheep in the midst of wolves. Jesus 
Christ hence inferred the double necessity of being harmless 
and wise. Perhaps, also, it must be understood that he rec- 
ommends them to be wise, consistently with integrity and 
candor. The first interpretation is more literal, the second 
more natural. We may admit them both. Candor is neces- 
sary, because wisdom is so. The minister knows better than 
any other what consequenceB a single word may involve, and 
consequences, as to him, are eternal and terrible. "Wisdom 
is so strongly recommended to a minister, that we think he 
can not have too much of it. Even in the most favorable 
circumstances, the difficulty of his position tempts him to be 
prudent to excess. What dangers I Mere inadvertences, in- 
consideration, vivacity, even accidentally neglecting to avoid 
the appearances of evil, proceedings which repel and alarm, 
indiscretion in words, precipitancy in judgments, ill-placed 
confidence ; the possibility of being engaged and drawn away 
by what does not pertain to him, and is inconsistent with his 
character ; the thought that tbeie are so many who, without 
seeming to do so, without saying any thing, have an eye upon 
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bun ap-\ out his fift -weflJoieBS take notP of it m order to 
justifj their opposing him or rather make him their au- 
thority for hardenmfT thtmselvts aftei his evample to do evil, 
01 who seek to put him in contradiction with himself, and 
give him a bad standing with the world vith the civil aii- 
tlo ty wth those ol whom he has the confidence — how 
ma y th ngfi are there to render him not onlj wise hut nus- 
tr stfil reserved and suspicious' If he do not consider all 
th s he r sks much ; if he consider it too much, he loses that 
s n pi o ty of the dove which is his duty, his character, his first 
te est s nee public confidence is his first want ; in short, 
wl ch almost every occasion is better than ail calculations, 
Woth g in fact, disconcerts artful people like simplicity ; 
thej do not comprehend it ; they can not anticipate it: It 
IS mposs ble to estimate the influence of these transparent 
characte s. Finesse, on the contrary, so inspires distrust, that 
even the reputation of shrewdness injures more than it helps 
us : "We can command the conlidenee of the world only by a 
consistent exhibition of the greatest candor, 

St, Paul deeply felt these truths. He testifies mote than 
once that his conduct was without artifice, — 2 Cor,, iv,, 2. 
It rejoices him to say, that in him there was no yea and nay, 

2 Cor,, i,, 18. He ventures to rebuke an apostle who did 

not walk uprightly, — Gal,, ii,, 14, 

This condemns falsehood, inaccurate statements, dissimu- 
lation, breaking one's word, or a facility In forgetting one's 
engagements, artifices and evasions, an extreme reserve, cen- 
sures or complaints in the way of insinuation, cowardly allu- 
sions, groundless mistrust, excessive precautions, diplomacy, 
which some consider an honor to ministers, etc, 

Nothing is more opposed to candor than party spirit, which 
believes only itself, never really discusses, hears only for form's 
sake, neither allows that we are wrong, or that we are igno- 
rant ; colors, palliates, explains without end, distinguishes 
without ceasing, and thinks it is to be strong and to manifest 
power, never to make a concession. 
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Di intere^tednts * 



Disinterestedness certainly is but one form of a general 
virtue, the abnegation of self It is necessary, however, to 
Bay something of self denial in this particular — detachment 
from worldly gain Absolute disinterestedness is complete 
indifference of heart for temporal goods This degree of pei 
fection is certainly too 1 ttle sought bj the majority ; and w 
know, also, that it is reihzed by no one But, nevertheless 
it is an object for which we should strive and to strive fo 
it, a pastor, besides general reasons which we shall not men 
tion, has particular ones of which we must speak. 

1. The spirit of the ministry is a spirit of consecration. 
The minister has already renounced hia life ; He has : 
ficed the greater, how can he ret^lll the less ? For him 
were ■written the work He who putteth his hand to the 
plow, and looketh back is not fit for the kingdom of God." 
— Luke, ix., 62. Every man that stnveth is temperate in 
all things." — 1 Cor ix 25 ConsLCtation is incompatible 
with the love of riches The hireling seeth the wolf com- 
ing ; he forsaketh the sheep and fleeth — John, x., 12. 

2. Our mission, our a\owt,d undertaking is to detach from 
the earth those to whom we pieach We endeavor to make 
them covet the happiness ot the poor in sprit (or of volun- 
tary poverty). How can we do this with freedom, with force, 
with success, if we ourselves are attached to those goods from 
which we would detach them ? How, in proportion as we 
preach detachment, do we increase our condemnation if we 
remain ourselves enchained to the goods of the present hfe ? 
The more we preach to others, though it be with success, shall 
we not be the more sure of being cast away ? — 1 Cor., ix., 27. 

» Fr., DesittliTessenient. There is no English word of precisely the 
same meaning with this. Disinterestedness is used to avoid eircum- 
locution. The exact meaning of it here will not be mistaken by ihe 
reader. ^Tr. 
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3. We are representatives of Jesus Christ, who made him- 
self poor, — 3 Cor., viii., 9. Was it without meaning that 
he made himself poor ? Was it not enough to hecome man ? 
He had not what the birds had, a nest; nor the foxes, a 
hole : he bad not where to lay his head. A single passage 
in the Gospel speaks of a place where, at a certain, time, 
Jesus Christ dwelt ; and iioihing leads us to think that it 
was more than a temporary abode. — John, i., 38, 39. 

4. We are representatives of Christianity, the spirit of 
which is not to depend on the visible, but on the invisible, 
and which seeks security where others think to find danger, 
I mean in a precarious situation.* Can we have a spirit 
different from it, and yet represent it faithfully, seeking not 
security only, which even is perhaps too much, but comfort, 
superfluity, and wealth ? 

5. The minister is the great almoner of the Chureh. Dis- 
tributor of the wealth of others, he ought also to do as much 
as possible from his own means ; even when it would seem 
that he might be a receiver, it will be expected of him to 
give. Now the love of worldly good excludes charity and 
alms-giving. 

6. It was said directly to ministers, " The love of money is 
the root of all evil ; which, while some coveted after, they 
have erred from the faith ; but thou, man of God, flee 
these things." — 1 Tim., vi., 10, 11. Wc may well say, sure- 
ly, Have erred from the faith, since Judas for silver betrayed 

* Jesus Christ desired ministers wlio would of choice and from 
love fulfiU the office of embassadors : But how do the prospeets of 
fortune, and even too much security for the future, tend to obscure 
the evidence of their vocation 1 Precariousncss is the soul of every 
thing pertaining to Christianity, and works of faith prosper only by 
the principle which has given them esiatence. It was to consecrate 
this principle that Jesus Christ made himself poor in every sense, tiiat 
his disciples did so after him, and that St. Paul lived from the work of 
his hands ; " wearying himself even by working with his own hands," 
—I Cor., iv., 13. 
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his master. This avarice is the principle of unfaithfulness 
and prevarication. It is very remarkable that the fear of 
prison and of death has made fewer apostates than the love 
of money. But without speaking of formal apostasy, we may 
say that no vice is so destructive of virtue, or more incom- 
patible with all elevation of soul and spirit.* It is, perhaps, 
the most absorbing passion ; " Greediness of gain takes away 
the soul of those who are addicted to it." — Prov., i., 19. 

7. Again, nothing more estranges the heart and destroys 
confidence than avarice ; I say not scandalous avarice, but 
the first appearance of it, or even the mere thought that disin- 
terestedness is wanting The raercenarj pastor draws around 
him only mercenary souls hke himself The sheep will not 
follow a stranger — John \ 5 The livmg will seek for 
the living the dead will stay with the dead While on the 
contrary dismteiestednesa convinces before e-vamination im- 
plies sincenty and presupposes truth Charity m the eyes 
of the world covers a multitude of sins 

8 Frankness read Ij deserts him who is held lu the nmo- 
ble bonds of infereif not onlj because inteiest weakens in us 
the principle ol this virtue, but because it is not always pos- 
sible to be frank when we are not independent, A secret, dis- 
honorable instinct impels us to management even when it is 
useless. 

9. Even the appearance of this vice is to be dreaded, be- 
cause it is the first thing which infidels suspect or espy in 
those who beUeve. This is natural : Religion is so powerful 
that it engages us to make all sacrifices in favor of eternity ; 
and these sacrifices are made with ease, and they are often 
made to the profit of those who represent the interest or the 
idea of eternity. 

In all human religions, it has been seen that the supersti- 
tious terrors of the human heart have been made to subserve 

CiCKB 
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the cnpidity of certain individuals St. Paul readily recog- 
nized that there were, and alwajB would be, persons who 
tnake piety a means of wealth, and he exhorts Timothy to 
separate himself from them, more, unquestionably, by a life 
different from theirs, than h> care to shun their company. — 1 
Tim . VI , 5 He stigmatizes no doubt, sordid and hypocrit- 
ical mimsteiB m 2 Tim , m , 6, 7 " Of this number are those 
who cieep into houses, and lead captive silly women, laden 
with sins, possessed with divers lusts ; ever learning, and nev- 
er able to come to the knowledge of the truth." After, as 
well as before the time of Jesus Christ, there were those " who 
devoured widows' houses, and for a pretense made long pray- 
ers." — Matt,, xxiii., 14. We do not see these scandals about 
us, but yet they are possible, and they sometimes appear in 
another form. A pastor may take advantage of his influence 
over his charge to indulge in pleasures which should be re- 
pressed. This makes the world suspicious : they are very 
apt to think that ministers are covetous ; whether it be that 
this is the vice which oftenest appears, or that it is the one, 
in fact, to which we arc most liable, it is that of which the 
world most frequently accuses us. The minister, by watch- 
fttlness, may readily avoid certain deviations, but avarice glides 
easily into the heart ; and there are many ministers who ex- 
pose themselves to this reproach, if no other. Wrongly or 
rightly, it is often ascribed to them.* 

We must not be surprised that St. Paul directed himself 

* " This vice, it wonld seem, is a curse attached to the priesthood." 
— MieeiLLoN, nenvi^me diacoura aynodal; DeVAvaAce desFrStrcs. 
" The world regards almost all of us as infected, aoiled bj this hide- 
ous leprosy. A priest and a covetous man it regards as identical."— 
MiissiLLOJi,troiziemediscours synodal : Dela Compassiim des Fautres. 

" Episcopi pluiirai, quoa et omamento esae oportet cieteris et exem- 
plo, divina procurations contempts, proeuratores rerum sffcularium 
fieri ; derileeta cathedrJ, plebe deserta, per alienas provincias ober- 
rantes, negotiationis, qufestur* nimdinas ancupari."— Cypbun, De 
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particularly to this point. He saw the danger ministers were 
in of falling into avarice, and the danger of their heing ac- 
cused of it. He anticipated this douhle evil. He was not 
content with saying, " That a hishop must not be given to 
filthy lucre." — Tit., i., 7. He contends more forcibly, by in- 
direct means, but especially hy his example, which, humble 
as he is, he ventures to set forth and remark upon : "We 
have wrought with labor and travail, night and day, that we 
might not be chargeable to any of you," etc, — 2 Thess., iii., 
8, 9. See, also, 1 Oor., iv., 12, In the ninth chapter of the 
first epistle to the Corinthians, the apostle recognizes, as he 
does elsewhere (1 Tim., v., 17, 18), the duty of believers to as- 
sist their pastora ; but he renounces for himself all advantage 
firom this right. In verses 14-19, of the twelfth chapter of 
the second epistle which he addresses to them, he abandons 
every sort of right ; he gives without any hope or any claim 
of requital. 

In taking leave, at Miletus, of the pastors of Ephesus, Paul 
reminds them of his conduct in this respect, and thenco de- 
duces for them this lesson : " I have coveted no man's sil- 
ver or gold, or apparel ; yea, ye yourselves know that these 
hands have ministered unto my necessities, and to them who 
were with me. I have showed you aU things, how that so 
laboring ye ought to support the weak, and to remember 
the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said. It is more blessed 
to give than to receive." — Acts, xx., 33-35. And this truly 
was the spirit of pastors in the primitive Church, and of 
bishops long afterward, who gave away all their goods. 

All Scripture brands avarice as a vice the most fatal to 
the ministry. It makes " hireling" a name for a bad minis- 
ter.* 

' Nomerous pasaagea of Holy Scripture against 
cenary pastors : Isaiah, !vi,, 11 ; Jer,, vi., 13 ; Ezek,. 
Micah, iii., 11; Matt., sv., 5, 6; xxiii,, li.—Pojisage, 
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After showing the importance of avoiding avarice, let us 
say that it is a vice by wkich we are incessantly beset. Hot 
without reason did our Savior say : " Take heed, and beware 
of covetousnesa" (Luke, xii., 13) ; and desired his apostles to 
take no purse with them. Judas, nevertheless, carried the 
bag ; there was then a steward, hut this does not impair our 
rule. 

1. This vice may glide into our heart under favorable ap- 
pearances the best fitted to deceive us, by pretexts the best 
fitted to seduce us, and by the most insensible gradations. 
We may be prodigal, and at the same time avaricious, and 
the first of these vices may deceive us as to the second. "VVe 
maybe decidedly, and for a long time avaricious, without sus- 
pecting it. Of all sophisms, none does more evil than that 
we owe all our wealth to our children ; we forget that, be- 
fore all, we owe it to God. "With many people, avarice is a 
mental mistake, joined, it is true, to a malady of the heart. 
Francis de Sales says that, in the whole course of his practice 
as a confessor, he heard no one blame himself with avarice. 

2. It is a vice which inherits from all others, and in which 
is concentrated every unlawful d f th h t It ;, 
with years ; we may be avar us h 1 g 
able to indulge other passions 

3. It is the vice most comp hi th th 1 t m 
of Christianity, with decency, d t g y f m 
ners, although there is a point t h h b sc d 1 
0U3. Paul doubtless consider d t 1 h d h 
point when he s^d, " If one 11 d b tl 

do not eat with such a man." — 1 U 11 A tl 

might more easily become sea d 1 th by 

trast with that disinterestedn 1 1 1 d th b h 

have all things in common. Tl t tl h 

and now it is more difficult t d t t tl 

4. It is the vice to which w a po d by po 
Mtion, which peremptorily cut u S f 11 h 
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and permits us this one ; it seems in some way to breathe it- 
self into us, by means of those petty calculations to which it 
forces us- 

5. Finally, it is the vice most dilficult to eradicate. Once 
give it footing, reason, ridicule, self-love, modesty, can not pre- 
vail against it.* 

What the duty of disinterestedness iacludes : 

1. Wot to embrace the ministry lirom motives of interest : 
" Taking the oversight of the flock ol' God, not for unlawful 
gain (filthy lucre), but of a ready mind." — 1 Peter, v., 2. 
The unlawful gain of which St. Peter speaks is gain coveted. 
This unlawful gain is well commented on in these words : 
" Freely ye have received ; freely give." — Matt., x., 8. The 
supplies of believers, then, though due to them, are not a sal- 
ary but a bubsidy — a succor Those who serve the altar are 
partakers with the altar — 1 Oor ix., 13. The idea of gra- 
tuity then remams and we havi- seen how St. Paul labored 
to consecrate it by his example The hireling is likened to a 
thief — John x Micah after having said, in order to show 
the miquity of Jerusalem The heads thereof judge for 
reward^ adds the priests thereof teach for hire, and the 
prophets thereof d vme for money ' — Mic, iii., 11. Our in- 
stitutions in this respect ofler advantages. One may, in- 
deed become a minister for the sake of the prebend ; but no 
bait IS offered to cupidity he is made to wait long for the 
east, which IS promised him t ^e may then readily apply 
to tho minister thetie Mords of the Savior : " Ye seek me not 
because je siaw the miracles but because ye did eat of the 
loaves and were filled — John vi., 26. 

2. Not to take advantage of our position for the sake of 

* Imagination has to do with this vice. See Advices of Madame 
GuizoT, Eiucatioa Domestique, Letter xxxi. 

t Tandem respicil inerlem aera (amen. " Ease is seen at length, but 
late, by him who does nothing to acqnire it." Allusion to the S7th 
verse of the first Eclogue of Virgil,— Ei. 
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gain. This sort of eelfish calculation is not always possible. 
Nevertheless, the independence of the ministry may be easily 
compromised by those cajoleries, those presents, which can not 
always be refused.* Affection, even delicacy, may Bometimes 
require that they be accepted ; but one " should guard him- 
If h p h g n 



ray wh h p rv 



Th ppaithhhhb dh 

n ffi us Thi b m rr 

b a rt d d g 

to a beautiful thought of ftuesnel, who says that " the pas- 
sion of always gaining more souls to God is the only avarice 
permitted to a pastor." 

The maxin f h Ca h h Ch h on this subject are re- 
markable. Th g d pa say St. Cyxan, " loves the 
poor, and he w pon h m he who e of his goods. "+ 

* These are b al rth p ate religious iiiatruction ; 

in some place rvi m mag &c. 
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The Catholic Church reptoacbes the priests who have prop- 
erty.* Many have even maintained that, according to the 
example of the bishops of the early age, the priest should 
once for all deprive himself of every thing. Duguet repress- 
es tjiis idea, hut with caution and deference-t It is evident 
that the unmarried pastor is more free in this respect than 
the pastor who is married. The latter ought not to deprive 
himself of his goods, but to use them, and to administer them 
himself according to the will of God who has given them to 
him. Jesus Christ said to his Father, "I pray not that thou 
shouldst take them out of the world, but that thou sliouldst 
keep them from the evil." — John, xvii,, 15. 



§ 7. The Minister in Relation to the general Interests of 
Society. 

We have shown under what characteristics the pastor 
should appear, and how he should announce himself. It is 
every one's duty to preach by example. It remains to ask 
what, apart from his pastoral functions, should he be in his 
relations to general society. Does he belong only to his par- 
ish ? does he belong only to religion ? Should he remain a 
Stranger to the high interests of society ? 

It appears at first that, as religion adopts the whole of hu- 
man life in order to elevate it, the pastor, who is the most 
perfect representative of religion, ought, in the same degree, 
to be a representative of human life. 

There are striking instances of priests and monks, who 
were distinguished as instruments of civilization, promoters 
of science,! etc. 

* See, on this point. Mabsillon, in many passages, and, for exam- 
ple, in his synodal discourse, Sur la Compassion, des Pauvres. 

t Lcttres suT diferenti Sajels dc Morale et de PiiU, I. ii., p. 6 et 23. 

t See Malte-Bbun : Melanges Sdentifigues et Litterairts, tome i., 
page 324 (On the Norwegian Clergy). 
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The nature of his studies and the eterr^^e of hia functions 
develop faculties in the raiuHter which, in the diflerent 
spheres of human hfe find an abundant apphcation 

Talleyrand has said that nothing so prepares one for di- 
plomacy as theology.* In lact the studies of the minislry are 
nioro comprehensive than all others ; the study of theology 
is more humatuzing than any other, even than that which 
has social interest and social affairs for its object. 

We agree to all this, and we acknowledge that duties may 
vary with times ; but we must make the following teserva- 

1. Religion is a speciality. It embraces every thing, it 
penetrates every thing, but it is not every thing ; it is itself 
To connect itself usefully with the things of life, it must sep- 
arate itself from them. Christianity has been in no haste to 
mix itself with the life of the people, or, where it has done 
so, it has been dynamically, as a spirit. It should be the 
sam th each individual. He must be well rooted at the 

nt t pread his shade over the circumference. Let the 
m n te b first of all occupied with his own affairs ; let him 
b 1 1^ a Christian and a minister : As a consequence, his 
b an h ill spread out, and his beneficent shade extend it- 
self all the alTairs of society. 

2 Th is, in the direct and immediate purpose of the 
m nistry much good to be done, that one need not run 
aft d ct good. The minister should seek to give a point 
of rest to the human family, and this resting-point is religious 
truth : When humanity shall have found it, then it will march 
directly to its destination. The minister may honor his mis- 
sion by conferring external advantages ; still, when there 
are others to do this, let him confine himself to his calling. 
He may employ himself in agriculture, when it is necessary, 
also in schools, and in religious music ; but, before every 
Lhiiig, be should be about his ministry. Nevertheless, when 
* Etoge da Comte dc Jieinhard. 
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it is his duty to act, as did Oberlin and Felix Neff, by all 
means let him do it without hesitation 1 

3. Is it not an advantage for the minister to be compro- 
mised in nothing, and to be able to come in as an arbiter in 
every thing, being, as he will be in that case, personally aloof 
from every thing ? If, on the contrary, he interferes too read- 
ily ill the things that do not concern his ministry, he will 
often find himself a judge and a. party, and will no longer bo 
able to pronounce so impartially. 

4, The danger to religion is great when a minister, as a 
minister, mixes himaeif with temporal interests, and gives to 
religion a kind of authority and competency which is incon- 
sistent with it. What stains will it receive I 

Let us touch upon a particular point — politics. Let us dis- 
tinguish it from patriotism, which, if not a Christian virtue, 
is at least an affection which Christianity adopts and sanc- 
tifies, and a duty to which, as to all others, it lends the force 
of its teachings : Jesus Christ experienced this affection ; Je- 
sus Christ has recognized this sentiment ; and St. Paul in like 
manner.* Participation in political affairs is neither the only 
nor the best mark which a citizen can give of his patriotism ; 
it is one among other specialities that we do not think forbid- 
den to Christians, but it is by no means imposed upon them. 

It has s«emed desirable to some persons that ministers 
should engage in politics,! I do not think it the part of a 
pastor; as for one who has no longer the care of souls, and 
who has become a politician, he changes his career, that is 

* Romans, ix., 1-5. 

t " Nothing in the interests of humanity," says M, Naville, "appears 
to be a greater mistake tlian to wish to banish from assemblies, from 
theatres, from debates, and the periodical press, from the spheres 
where thoughts and sentunents are agitated, the very men whose 
presence and influence are required to give them a salutary result." 
—Minwire snr I'Amour de la Palrie Suisse, p, 98, 99 : Geneve, 1839. 
See, also, the work of Dr. Bbown, The Law of Christ respecting ciri! 
Ohedience, p. 228. 
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all. It is not for us to judge him ; and, in general, we would 
not condemn him ; we must suppose that he has renounced 
the ministry proper, for which these occupations are far from 
preparing him. But how can a pastor intermeddle with 
politics without destroying his success, and even his respect- 
ahiiity as a minister ? 

I do not speak precisely of the presence of pastors in as- 
semblies representing the nation : That does not constitute a 
political career ; but, in general thej are when there, hardly 
in their place.* It would not perhaps be j ist to exclude 
them ; but they would do well volu tarilj to exclude them- 
selves. There is too great a d stance between the political 
and the pastoral life : Pastors lo i ot acqn re from the ex- 
ercise of their functions, the liu d oi sp r t which these assem- 
blies demand, nor reciprocally : We should expect to see them 
preaching there ; As to religious questions, which should never 
be discussed there, there is no need of the presence of minis- 
ters in order that they may be well treated : The stains of 
political discussion are too easily seen on the pastoral robe — 
ministers can not avoid hearing things there which their pro- 
fession at the same time urges and forbids them to answer. 

There is another way, and there are other channels, through 
which religion may infuse itself into politics. 

Politics, in promoting religion, has forced religion to promote 
politics ; but both, in this course, have been corrupted, and 
the second more than the first. Burnet, who knew how to 
speak on this subject, has some remarks on the injury which 
rebgion does itself by mixing itself with politics (a thing in- 
evitable, 1 affirm, in the union of Church and State), which 
I will cite here: "Politics and parties eat out among us 
not only study and learning, but the only thing which is still 
more valuable than study and learning; I mean, religious sen- 
timent, and a sincere zeal to obtain results for which the Son 
* It is not even seen that the deliberations of ecclesiastical bodies 
are profitable to them. 
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of God was willing to live and die, and to ivliich those who 
are engaged In his service have promised to eoiisecrate their 
lives and their labors." In short, let us not co denm before 
hand all extension of the ministry i or undertake to define 
its limit ; we think that, at the ex geiicv of the t mes t a 
susceptible of an indefinite extens on h t tht-se t in s have 
their signs, which it is necessary to atte d to and to nder 
stand.* 

* Is the ministry, as it is now understood and practiced, restricted 
within the limits of the primitive ministry! 
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ME8TI0 LIFE OF THE MINISTER. 



DOMESTIC LITE OP THE MINISTER. 

^ I. General Refiections — Marriage and Celibacy — The 
Pastor's Wife. 
The Gospel is not silent on this subject : " A bishop must 
be blameless, the hiishanii of one wife, sober, prudent, grave, 
hospitable, apt to teach ; one that ruleth well his own house, 
having his children in subjection with all decorum ; for if a 
man know not how to rule his own house, how shall he take 
care of the Church of God ? Even so must their wives be 
grave, not slanderers, sober, faithful in all things." — 1 Tim., 
iii., 2, 4, 5, 11. "For this cause left I thee, that thou 
ehouldst ordain pastors ; if any be blameless, the husband of 
one wife, having faithful children, not accused of riot, or un- 
ruly. For a bishop must be blameless, as the steward of 
God ; not self-willed, not soon angry, not given to vrine, no 
striker, not given to dishonest gain ; but a lover of hospital- 
ity, a lover of good men, wise, just, holy, temperate." — Tit., 



b i th f f ly b t th J d t 1 
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* "Be thou an example of the believers, in word, i 
in charily, in spirit, in failh, in purity," — 1 Tim., iv., 13. " In all 
things showing thyself a pattern of good works." — Tit., ii., 7. 
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of which we have a proof for example m the foim- under 
which the lour evangelists relate the some f^<.t "fte e^ery 
where meet in the G-ospel with the -ame laige and liheral 
character Our Lord is none the less a model to us m all 
things, although he sustained only the general relations of 
humanity In short St Paul the author of all the passagts 
which we have now cited was himstlf an nnmarned man 

St, Paul who has claimed the right ofm-image for all has 
no lees honored celibacy, recommending it not merely as con- 
venient in times when the Church was in peril, hut as a 
means of more perfect devotion to God.— 1 Cor,, vii., 33, 35. 
He does but reproduce the thought of Christ himself. — Matt., 
six., 10—12. In giving these counsels of perfection, the uni- 
versal realization of which would he incompatible with the 
existence of society, he falls into no contradiction with him- 
self, since, if this should he ho realized, the society of eatth 
would simply become the society of heaven. Celibacy, in 
the spirit in which Jesus Christ practiced it, would not in- 
jure the world ; and this is the only point about wliich there 
is a question ; the words of Jesus Christ give us well enough 
to understand that such a celibacy would never be more than 
a rare exception. 

St. Paul, and his Master before him, in the passages we 
have now cited, hftdin view no particular class in the Church; 
but still a counsel of perfection to the Church must have spe- 
cial regard to pastors. 

When a minister shall find himself disposed to celibacy by 
a special impulse of the spirit, let him not fear to be, on that 
account, less useful to the Church ; for marriage might not 
render him more useful, perhaps it would less, than a pure 
and devoted celibacy. And perhaps it is to be regretted, if 
not that there are so few unmarried ministers, at least that 
there are not more who feel in themselves a disposition for 
this state. There are t^mes and situations in which an un- 
married minister could render to the Church Kervices which 
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a niLirried one could not render so well. Men who hive 
accomplished very great things out of the rehgious sphere 
have lived in celihacy, or in a state of marriage hut Utile 
diherent from celibacy. Voluntary celibacy, moreover, does 
not put a minister into an estate of hostility to society. 

But the celibacy of the pastor is good only as a positive and 
special call, under the general call of a pastor. If it be not a 
thirst for purity and for devotion which has counseled or im- 
posed it, it is, even with the greatest decorum of manners, 
rather evil than good. I should fear that it would induce 
habits little regular and Utile consistent with the dignity of 
tte pastor.* I should fear its purity would he suspected, for 
in such a state a very higVi degree of sanctity ia necessary 
to exclude every unfavorable idea. It is very true that there 
is, in the idea of a strictly honorable celibacy something pure 
and angehc but it is mdiapensable that our celibacy should 
have this reputation 

As a general rule when celibacy is not a sacrifice to the 
kingdom of God marriage is preferable It is certain that 
if the ministiy do not gain from the celibacj of the pastor, 
it loses For in this case there is no more of devotion, and 
it may render Ilss useful that which one has Taking men 
as they are the married pastor is more u-ieful all other things 
being equal, than the unmarried. In a well-chosen marriage, 
in a family life, there is first the advantage of a model pre- 
sented to the parish and to the world ; and then the pastor 
may have useful co-operation, if his wife be truly what she 
ought to be.t 

* The ennui of an absolute solitude will naturally lead a pastor to 
seek diversions and relaxations abroad, when he can not find them at 
liome. Long and frequent visits, loungings, &c. 

t Harms goes too fer, not in making marriage the rule and celiba- 
cy the exception, for we do the same, but in making marriage a mat- 
ter of absolute necessity and obligation in respect to the pastor, so 
that the pastor is not completely a pastor if he be not married (111, 
18S). 
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This leads us to speak of what the wife of a pastor should 
be. This point is so important, that we think celibacy much 
preferable to a marriage, otherwise well chosen and happy, 
but badly chosen and unhappy in this, that the woman has 
espoused the man, and not the pastor ; or, if you please, to a 
marriage in which a minister has had in view himself rather 
than his ministry. 

The first ministry of a pastor is that of a good example, 
and St. Paul associates the wife in this ministry when he de- 
sires that tbe wives should be " grave, not slanderous ; that 
they should be sober and faithful in all things." — 1 Tim., 
iii., 11. This was thought to be of so much importajice in 
certain Churches, those of Hungary, that the minister was 
made absolutely responsible for the conduct of his wife.* He 
is every where morally so and this responsibility is a grave 
one the minister may on this account seriously suffer. How 
much may the iriegularities and vices of the wife (her evil 
speaking avance negligence display &.c ) compromise the 
respectab lity of the pastor ' And inversely : Julian; the apos- 
tate observing that one of the cau'ws of the success of the 
Gospel was the pure murals of its toUowers, and particu- 
larly of its mmiaters sought to produce a concurrence wilh 
Chnstiamtj by requinng the pagan priests to maintain their 
wives children and domestics m the same purity of man- 
ners t 

If the pastor m his choice should have respect to but one 
tiling, would It not be the education of his children, which 
for the greater part, sometimes almost wholly, and especially 
in the most direct and most continuous manner, depends upon 
mothers ? The pastor can not at the same time train up 
his children and his parish ; so far from Ibis, with the best 
intentions, he can not do for his children all that he would, 

• He is punished on lier account if she dances, if she piays cards, 
&c. See Bridgee, The Christian Minislry. 

t Bridges : The Christian Minittry, page 197. 
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and that another could do for them ; he must he ahle, in this 
matter, to depend upon hia wife. Besides, how shall bis fam- 
ily under the influence of a mothei who is not a Christian, 
present the aspect of a Christian family ? It is very hurtful 
to the authority of a pastor when his wife is not seen to he 
his first proseljte and I add his principal aid. 

Ill fact the wife must take part in her husband's voca- 
tion and in order to that she must hrst partake of his con- 
victions and his sentiments Without this (however good a 
wife aha may be) she will be to him aa an obstacle and as a 
scandal And the more zealous he shall be, the more will 
theimpossibdityoffindmg ad tl t"t t ' h" w'f 
dhh tadd agh 

B t if h h h t t h h a xl t ble 

d psetconlt adblpw ddaly 

11 t u sel It po bl tl t J f 

h Id t be m t a J t p t p lly t his 

n tyahlp tfh Hwllfid hal 

hadm i^tptt a j mpt 

nldhatttnld fin a t llpe 

Sh maj d h m al bl am g th p th 

k th soh 1 t fef tl 1 al fess f w m n 
She IS a ctunaelor mori- readilj heard than anj other in cer- 
tain oases. She may aid her husband by information which 
she may furnish him. 

Here let ua call to mind the memory of Aquila and Pris- 
cilla.t a married couple (of the laboring class), who wrought 
with St. Paul for Jesus Christ, and to whom all the gentile 
Churches were debtors (Rom., xvi,, 3, 4); who took with 

* "Hemustfindinher a monitor, in the best sense of the word— 
a co-worker, an inciter to good ; and if she ia not so, she must become 
so. and this by his pains. "—Hibms, iii., 187. 

1 See tlie discourse, entitled Aquilas et Prisciik, in the MedHaiiont 
Bvangeliqties of M. Vlnet. — Edit. 
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them Apollos, the eloquent disciple of John, and taught him 
more perfectly the way of God (Acts, xviii,, 2, 3, 26) ; and 
whose two names are never separated by St. Paul. — 2 Tim., 
iv., 19; 1 Cor.,xvi..I9. 

The wife of a minister is necessarily an obstacle or an aid : 
There is no medium. Hence it is a law that he should have 
the ministry in his view in the choice of a wife. This, per- 
haps, is too rarely done. We engage ourselves before we are 
quite serious ; and if it be otherwise, passion carries us away, 
and we see what does not exist. 

As to the time of marriage — it is, perhaps, too much to wed 
at the same time a parish and a wife. Would it not be bet- 
ter not to bring too closely together these two acts, which, 
though not opposed to each other, are different ?* 



^2. Government of the Family. 

" A bishop must be one that ruleth well his own house, 
having his children in subjection with all gravity; for if a 
man know not how to rule his own house, how shall he take 
care of the Church of God ?"— 1 Tim., iii., 4, 5. 

It is scarcely natural that a minister should be devoted to 
his parish (jealous for it, with the jealousy of God), and be 
neglectful of his family ; and seldom will this happen. How 
can one be a bad father and a good pastor, the pastorate being 
but a more extended paternity % How can the principle of 
charity, which makes a good pastor, coexist with the absence 
of the principle of affection, which makes a good father 1 
How can that charity which concerns itself for strangers care 
nothing for those of its own household ? How shall not the 
pastor be first the pastor of his own family ? How can we 
imagine a zealous pastor who is an indifferent father, when 

* On the manner of entering into the state of marriage, see I'His- 
lolre dc Lavater, by Ges8NER, tome !., p. 303-305. The historj" of 
young Tobias is not more beautifol. 
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it iL said that "he who cares not for his own is worse than 
an infidel?"—! Tim,, v., 8. 

We must novcrtheleaa admit, strange as it may be, that 
one may have a kind of zeal for his parish, and not a, propor- 
tional eclicitude for his family ; may sufier himself to be ab- 
sorbed by the details of his office ; may, perhaps, like better 
this external activity than to take care of his household. 
There are many badly bred children in priestly families, and 
the fathers of these children are not always (far from it) bad 

It is a grave error to think that the parish should precede 
tbe family. The family is tlie first interest in respect to the 
pastoi, aa it is to every other man. If a pastor wiE not ad- 
mit this, he would be wiser not to marry. What the family 
gains by our cares is profitable also to the parish ; first, be- 
cause "the family," aa i^uesnel says, "is a little diocese where 
he makes trials of episcopal and ecclesiastical zeal, piety, and 
prudence ;" next, because the parish gains from these domes- 
tic cares by the edifying example which hence results, and by 
the pastoral spirit spread over all the members of the family. 

It loses, in the same proportion, by our domestic negligence, 
even though for the sake of it we should sacrifice our chil- 
dren : first, because it is not natural that a true blessing 
should rest upon the cares of a pastor, who, having no care 
for his household, is worse than an infidel ; next, on account 
of scandal. Witness the example of the children ofEli, — 1 
Samuel, ii. In spite of Eli's wise and grave representations 
to his children {ii., 23, 23), we see, by the reproaches which 
they brought upon him (ii., 29), that, by his weakness, he 
■was the cause of their deportment; and already, in chapter 
first, we perceive that he was not a spiHttial man.* 

We should guard against that united influence of tbe po- 
litical spirit of the times and of certain ideas of reform, on 

* SpiriiTial, it is to be presumed, is not to be anderstood here so as 
to implj that Eli was not, on the whole, a man of true piety,— Tr, 
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t of which children are apt to he brought up in a dif- 
ferent spirit from the submissive one of which the apostle 

} 3. House and Household Economy oftlm Pastor. 

A minister, in marrying, should know according to what 
general principles his house ought to he governed, and the 
wife whom he has married (the aid he has taken to himself) 
should learn them from him, if she has yet to learn them. 

Without disparaging an honorable liberty, it is necessary 
that the order of his house, and the habits of the external life 
of his family, should he subordinated to the interests of his 
ministry. This is not a yoke which he imposes upon his wife, 
but principles that she should voluntarily adopt in virtue of 
ail interest which she shares with him. 

If there be not this concert, or if principles are observed 
only at the expense of the hbertyof one of the parties everj 
thing will go wrong 

This being assumed we believe that the internal iflairs 
(the aiiiiirs of the domefctic e=tabhshment) ought to -atieij 
propriety in two wajs by order and neatness it the paator 
be poor ; by simplicity it he he rich which certainlj does 
not mean that order may he wanting in a rich house, or sim- 
plicity in a poor one ; still less, that one will have order sim- 
ply because he is rich, or simplicity merely because he is poor, 
without seeking it by other means. 

Order is the ornament, the attire, the luxury of poverty. 
Nothing is so sad as the appearance of riches, and preten- 
sions to elegance in a poor house. But, on the contrary, or- 
der in poverty shows a firm soul, a serious character, a peace- 
i'ul heart. Order and neatness among the poor are almost 
virtues, inspiring involuntary respect ; and their absence 
greatly injures the influence of a poor pastor. 

Simplicity is the only ornament which may properly at- 
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Whatever abuse may be made of the proverb, " Youtii must 
have its way," it is not without truth. But without wishing 
to force nature, and while authorizing a proper liberty, it is 
still necessary that the pastor should have a well-governed 
house, and dissipated life in his family would be a real 
scandal. 

We have elsewhere said that one of the prerogatives of a 
pastor is to belong to no particular class of society.t His 
wife and children roust not deprive him of this pretogative, 
by courting the society of the gay world. 

* Contention between the seriousness of a husband and the vanity 
of his wife, in the Vicar of Wakefield. t Page 70. 
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Mare care s/tould be taken in the choice of Domestics than 
in any other House. — They should be persons who not only 
may suit in respect of the services we exact from them, but 
persons of good character, and disposed to enter into the spirit 
of our house. 

Decency, dignity of manners in the interior, in language, 
in all respects, should be maintained. The way is to have 
sell- respect. 

Peace. — The house of a pastor is a house of peace, not of 
contention and noise. 

Simplicity of the Table, Sobriety. — Let no suspicion of 
intemperance or sensuality attach itself U> pastors. The 
world instinctively discerns in them the first appearances of 
those vices which are opposed to the virtues that should char- 
acterize them. 

Hospitality.— This is put by St. Paul (Titus, i., 8 ; 1 Tim., 
iii.i 2) in the number of the virtues of a bishop. Hospitality 
had then an importance which it has not now. In addition 
to her general well-known circumstances of need, Christian- 
ity was a wayfarer ; zeal, persecution, agitated the Church ; 
and moreover the condition of a wayfarer though rich, was 
not agreeable that of the poor was wretched. Christians 
are commended ior having exercised hospitality, widows for 
having washed the saints' feet — 1 Tim v 10. We may 
cite many eiamples of the performance of this duty in the 
primitive Churth Aquila and Pn=cilla took Apollos into 
their house. — Acts, xvin., 2-lo. 

If this precept be now of any general application, it is par- 
ticularly applicable to pastors. The more hospitality is neg- 
lected or avoided, the more should a pastor give an example 
of it, without, however, conniving in the least degree at that 
useless and pernicious abuse which is sometimes attempted 
to be made of it in the name of Christianity. For, decidedly, 
the form of it at least has changed. I should like to see a 
pastor exercise it toward the honorable poor of his parish with 
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discretion and prudence. Beyond this, I see no more than 
a general duty, of which he should give aji example to his 
flock as of other virtues, hut not more than of other virtues. 
Family Worship. — It is useless to prove that the house 
of the pastor should ho the example and model of this. It is 
not ordinarily to be enlarged in a manner which gives it the 
appearance of an extra-domestic worship. It should he dis- 
tinguished from meetings for edification which one may hold 
with his neighhors and parishioners under the roof of the par- 
sonage. The worship of the family should always preserve 
its own character. Family worship, properly conducted, may 
react with advantage upon puhhc worship. 

The government of the temporal interests of the parsonage 
(household economy) is one of the things which shows the 
pastor the importance of choosing a proper person for his 
wife. For she has in this department the greatest influence ; 
and it is important that the pastoral mansion should be well 
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agement. To be overwise does not suit her, and I would 
that her ideal should be composed of the image of the wise 
■womau of the Proverbs (xxxi., 10-31), and of that of the 
Christian widows of whom St. Paul speaks to Timothy, or 
of the character of Martha tempered by that of Mary. She 
should also know, and her husband, in choosing her, should 
have been well assured that she did know, that there is not 
only more of happiness {Acts, xx., 35), but more of dignity 
and more of prudence, in giving than in receiving. 
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PART THIRD. 

PASTORAL LIFE, 



■Preliminary Reflections on the Choice of a Parish, and on 
CJianges. 
A pastor's functions, in his relation to his parish as a. 
whole, are those which pertain to public worship and in- 
struction ; in his relation to families and individuals, they are 
embra^d in the care of souls. He sustains relations, also, 
to the universal Church, but chiefly as a Christian ; noth- 
ing, so far as these are concerned, being specially proper to a 

Before examining separately each of these branches of his 
work, let «s consider the work as a whole, and regard the 
minister at the moment when he is about to put himself at 
the head of a parish, I do not at present distinguish the work 
of the suffragan from that of the pastor : I shall speak of the 
sufiragan hereatter. 

As there la a call to the ministry in general, there is one 
also to this or that particular ministry. "We will endeavor 
to give some rules. The first rule is not to have solely or 
chiefly m view, in this determination, our own convenience 
or personal advantages ; but the measure of our strength, the 
nature of our talent, the circumstances of the parish, the need 
it has of us rather than of some other, or of some other rather 
than of us. After settling this question, hut not till then, we 
may consult also our own convenience, our own particular 
H 
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interest. I will not say that the difficulties and dangers 
■which one may foresee will be decisive as to the question of 
his call but that at least when Iheie is doubt on this point 
this consideration will m verj minj cai s remove it and 
that in general we ought less to shrink fioin a post which 
promises us difficulties than one which LVimpts us tiom 
thein 

The second rule after disniissmg interest is also to dis 
mus all lho=e considerations which are not drawn Ironi the 
nature of things the interest of the kingdom of (rod and 
iht direct or indirect teach n^i d the Divine word In tins 
matter as m many others superstition indolence of mind and 
of conscience arbitrary maxims have plajed a large part 
We prelei consulting these advisers rather than tod coil 

Many have thought it best and have counsekd others to 
remain pissive That we may not decide wrong cay lbi.\ 
let ns not decide at all let us take what is oflered to us It 
IS not strange that a man e-pecially a Christian should in 
such a matter ieir to decide for himself There is not one 
of his steps which is not invisibly connected with a long se 
nes of onsequenees impossible to he foie'eeii and often as 
serious in themselves as their ciuse is inconsiderable The 
Chiistian knows better than inj other how apt hi- is to de 
ceive himself He knows that the waj ol man is not m 
himself — Jer x 23 Bengi.1 on th s subiect sajs The 
less of himself an instrument puts into an action, and the 
more he leaves God himself to act, the purer and more com- 
plete is the action."* It is, indeed, useful to set one's self 
aside ; it is dangerous to have to make use of one's own will 
when considerations of interest are complicated with those 
of duty : But wo must take care that we do not sacrifice to 
mental indolence while we think to sacrifice to humility. If 
is also true that when we are important enough to eugagc 

• Bsnuel's Lehtn lion Burk. p. H6. 
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attention, and wlien institutions allow men to anticipate 
movement on our part, it is a great privilege to be called 
without having first presented ourselves ; and in every case 
it is better not to move than to act without full conviction; 
conviction which, in questions of this kind, it is not easy to 
obtain. In ecclesiastical constitutions passivity is not possi- 
ble. Even where it is possible, I do not think that, except 
in very particular cases, we should remain passive. Passivi- 
ty in the Christian life is the exception, and not the rule. 

Jesus Christ would raise Christian obedience to the high- 
est degree of spontaneity, and would invest with the greatest 
power the element of individuality, which, in the old economy, 
was compressed. It is only when the exercise of liberty is 
impossible that we are permitted to wait ; and even in this 
voluntary submission the Christian has liberty. This prin- 
ciple, which, until the sixteenth century, lay in oblivion, 
makes Protestantism a very serious matter ; and if we should 
rejoice in this restoration of the Gospel, and with it that of 
personal liberty and responsibility, we should do so with 
trembling. But if the impossibility of foreseeing and calcu- 
lating the consequences of each action should restrain, us from 
action, it is evident that wo should never act. 

That, then, which is required is not passivity, but to purify 
our motive by prayer ; not to act without full conviction 
(Eom., xiv., 23) ; not to substitute our will for that of others, 
or of God, by forcibly turning aside the natural course of 
things ; finally, not to employ intrigue and simony in order 
to obtain a desirable post. There are here very subtile 
points, as to which, however, an upright conscience will not 
be misled. It is seldom necessary, and it is not possible, to 
indicate their difiijrent forms.* With us, the former law shut 
every avenue to simony in making promotion depend upon 
age ; the new law has not much opened the door. There is 

' Bengcl held the purity of vocation in such high regard tliat he 
exduilesall those who are influeneedbytlie wishes of near relations. 
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in this a compensation for the inconvenience of our not being 
ahle to make capacity the stanilfLrd of employment, or the 
need of each parish the determining consideration in provid- 
ing for it. 

But, after all this reservation, we may adopt the formula 
of Harms ; " When, in my own judgment, and in the judg- 
ment of competent persons, I have the qualifications requisite 
for a place and when I feel myself ahle, with God's assist- 
ance to iulfiU Its duties I may then openly offer my services, 
and in ordtr to obtain the place mike use of all legitimate 
and honest means * 

The principle oi passivity seems to have prevailed in the 
first ages of the Chureh Not only do we there find forced 
ordinations but al o calls to such or such a post accepted 
without saying i word it was even a virtue not to maie 
inq iirj This is intelligible enough the contrary would not 
ha\e been once thought of The circumstances are no lon- 
ger the same Remark neverthelesa that on a change of cir- 
cumstances thi^ principle may reappear ; it has reappeared, 
although with restnctions in the work of missions, so like 
that of the lirst propag^tlon of Christianity. In every work 
where heroism is ne Cbsary obedience is necessary also ; the 
first thing to be IrtXen down i" the will, at every point in 
which there is the most of sensibility and delicacy. 

The question may be asked "V\ hen there is a direct call 
on the pirt of our nitural superiors without our having in 
anyway contnhuttd to it should we always obey? No; even 
in this case we maj refuse though not without strong reasons. 
Here the J uat presumption is in fxvoi of acceptance ; we must, 
then senously e\amine and not refu=e, except under full evi- 
dent^ thit we are bound to do so We can not, however, 
admit the opinion eipreased hj Di Schlcussner : " My dear 
Pr(fe==or Polytarp Lev^er stronglj recommended me," says 
he to refusi, no regular call for said he, God punishes 

* Faitorallhcologie Ul , KIT, 
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those who allow themselves to do so, either by withdrawing 
them I'rom this world before the end of the year, or causing 
them to lose their gifts, or permitting them to fall inta some 

The third rule is to be certain of the disposition of the par- 
ish in this matter, and not to impose ouiselves on it agj,iiibt 
its will. A conscientious and delicate minister, on his own 
account, would secure to the parish a paiticipatioii m the 
choice of a pastor. If he is not precisely desired he must at 
least be welcome. This is said in general, and not with- 
out exception. For if we think that if m e are excluded, the 
parish wiU be ill provided for, and if there is reason fur be- 
lieving that our presence will easily and promptly dissipate 
prejudices which may have spread abroad coneemmg us, it 
is, perhaps, our duty to proceed. 

The fourth rule is not to exchange hghtly one place for 
another. When one is doing well, when he is blessed m the 
position which he occupies, when he is sufficient for it, a 
great point is gained. We must not too easily yield to the 
thought that we might more profitably use all our faculties 
and do more good somewhere else. "We must not too easilj 
abandon a place to which we are smted The reason should 
he a very strong one which forces us from it The necessity, 
the danger of another parish : " Come over to Macedonia 
and help us !" — Acts, xvi., 9. "We must have heard this cry 
before venturing to remove. 

Sometimes, also, after having passed a certain time in a 
place where wo have done and are yet doing good, we may 
remember that where Paul had planted it was necessary that 
ApoUoB should water ; we may be less suited to the work in 
the sequel than we were at its beginning. Our part, so to 
speak, may have been performed ; we may no longer increase ; 
the work, in order to advance, must pass into other hands. 
Still, I think that a true Christian develops himself with 
* BuBK, Fastorallkeolegie in BeispieUn, tome i,, p. 98. 
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his work an 1 bj J ib work and Ihat to the new demands to 
■nliioh le ha= g\en iisp he answers by new devt.lopr i.ntb 
of his interior hfe If it be thus then, can be notl i g bet 
ter for the pau&h than that the paitor should reman ab 
Thomas A lam dd at Wintr ngham wl ich was his hist 
ind hiB last pansh an! where he pissed fifty yiarb In 
the Weileyan Lhurch a pastor remains only three years at 
the head of the same pansh so as to prevent his jecuhar tend 
encies fvom becoming deeply rooted in their too affectionate 
hearts. 

These great phases of our life ought to be solemnized : 
such a day as that in which ive take the charge of a parish 
ought not to pass as ordinary days. It is a sort of vigil kept 
previous to commencing knighthood, in which we solicit on 
our knees the panoply— the complete armor — of a servant of 
Jesus Christ ; in which we put on the whole armor of God, 
as St. Paul recommends in the epistle to the Ephesians (vi., 
11-17}. 

We should also, from respect for the parish, be careflil as 
to our first appearance ai^er entrance. Our first sermon 
should be carefully studied ; it should embrace our whole 
mind, and, if possible, our whole personality, announcing us 
with modesty and frankness. Nevertheless, we must not 
speak of ourselves more than is necessary. 

We ought, together with this, to take distinct note of the 
pastoral dispositions, and to make trial of them as one does 
of a garment which he is to clothe himself with, and no more 
to lay aside. What are these? 

1. The spirit of humility, which does not consist in dis- 
paraging what we have, but in wishing to be nothing in our- 
selves ; in esteeming others better than ourselves ; in know- 
ing how to accept injustice, and suffering ourselves to be 
counted as nothing. The more a pastor reduces himself 
for the sake of magnifying God, the more has he of author- 
ity. The more we are emptied of ourselves, the more shall 
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we perceive, ia this emptiness, the grandeur of t 
try.* 

2. The spirit of modesty and of moderation. 
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1 favor of that which is make constancy the lule, and 
change the cscoptiou. 

3. Thesptntoftmr.andtliespint of peace The spirit 
of war is essential to the ministrj and to the profe'^iou of 
Christianity. Like Christ, we come to kindle a hre and we 
should even restrain oursehes until it be kindled , we bung 
a sword, and not peace ; we throw lato the mass a burn- 
ing leaven. The exterior may deceive us , but the exteri- 
or ought not to determine our judgment or our stand- point. 
Even as to that peace, and those guarantees which are incor- 
porated in the civil institution and rooted in the soil, we should 
act as if there were nothing of these ; for all these may be 
nothing ; all these, perhaps, will be no more to-morrow, for 
us at least. Notwithstanding appearances, Christianity, in 
its vital and characteristic elements, is always a stranger and 
an intruder, We must gird up our loins, for this peace is only 

' See Fort Rm/d, par M. Sainte-Beuve, tome i., p. 464, on the re- 
markable authority of M. Singlin, Director of Consciences in this in- 
stitution. His humilily was the source of this authority; for he cast 
nimsetf on God alone. 
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a respite, 



t draw the bow for a mark much 



further removed than that which seems to be presented to us, 
" He tcacheth my bands to war, and my fingers to fight." 
— Psalm cxliv., 1. Thus the spirit of strife is necessary, but 
also the spirit of peace. The pastor should not approach his 
parishioners as il thi-j were adversaries; he should treat no 
one as an. adversary belore he is proved to be such : He 
should regard his flock as a flock — a family ; and in every re- 
spect he should proceed upon the principle of benevolence. 
From the first let the pastor regard himself as beloved. 
Notlime; more falsihes our poMtRii than putting ourselves on 
the defen^ne Those who hate «s or would attack us, will 
perhaps be disarmed bj our confidence, our benevolence, our 
candor 

4 The ipmt of deiotednfss to the parish, for which, 
in mass and m detail we should be ready to surrender life, 
as in certain diflicult circumstances epidemics, war, etc. 
" It IS in our hearts to dii- and hvL vnth you." — 2 Cor., vii., 
3. It IS better to renounce the ministry than to neglect any 
thing pertaining to it 

Let us pass in review certain general duties of the pastor 
after entering on his Juucbona First, that of residence. 

The law with ua has in great part provided for this, by 
requiring the pastor lo live m his pirish ; but this does not 
forbid frequent and prolonged absences. We must be care- 
ful as to these There are Bome pastors who prefer to be 
every where rather than at home We must avoid even oc- 
casions of religious wandering 

2, Regularity tn Funclvms, and Earnestness infidfiU- 
ing them. — We must avoid the bad taste of those pastors 
who lament or trifle over the number and the weight of their 
functions, and stun the ears of the world with them : We 
must not allow ourselves in delays, which, in certain cases, 
may have most pernicious consequences. To success and 
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prosperity in the ministry we may apply these words: "A 
little more sleep, a little more slumber, a little more folding 
of the hands to sleep ; so shall thy poverty come as one that 
txaveleth, and thy want as an armed man." — Prov., vi., 10, 
11. 

The minister shonld be constantly absorbed iu his ministry. 
■' Think on these things" (the duties of the ministry), says 
Paul to Timothy, "and give thyself wholly to them." — 1 
Tim., iv., 15. It would be deplorable to have a predomin- 
ant taste apart from the ministry, so that this should occupy 
only the second place. That minister is in a sad position 
whose ministry is not his life. If one gives himself entirely 
to a mijiistry only when he loves it, he will love it only when 
he gives himself entirely to it. Nothing bo attaches a min- 
ister to his flock, and vice versa, as the sacrifices which he 
makes for it. 

In order to give himaelf entirely to the ministry, he must 
simplify his life, avoid whatever would draw him fmm duty, 
whatever will not contribute to the success of his work, all 
the cares of the world,* even the cares which may consist 
with the ministry, but which are not an essential part of it, 
and which wo may with propriety transfer to others. — Acts, 
vL, 2. 

» " Take no thought, saying, What shall we cat, what shall we 
drinit," etc.— Matt,, yi., 31, 33. " Take heed to yourselves, lest your 
hearts be overcharged with cares of this Ufe."— Luke, xxi., 34. 
H 2 
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SECTION FIRST. 

WORSHIP. 



In a practical and local point of view, we here have little 
to say ; but we should not restrict ourselves to this point of 
V ew "VM ere er d ty and the form of duty are traced, it is 
usef 1 to ascend to principle, and thus to become penetrated 
w th tJ e tr e spir t of duty, the spirit which is to be found 

pr c pie a d not lower. 

\^ or ! p s he n ore immediate expression, the purely re- 
1 g CUE term of rel gion. It is the internal or external act of 
adoration— ad ra o in act. Now adoration is nothing else 
tha the I reot and solemn acknowledgment of the divinity 
of C ol and of o r obhgationa toward him. 

Public worsh p otherwise called service, or divim office, 
comprehends according to the ordinary idea, whatever is 
perfor ed d n g the time in which an assembly remains to- 
g h ra d d h cause of God. 

^ di b d h includes also eshort- 

p he word of God. This, 

h TO b p er than an integrant 

p rt I y b w g alize the idea of wor- 

h p d m k m d ha r has God for its ob- 

■y/ God, that we may call 

p h n ruths, worship. It is 

ju h b good work. " Adora- 

tion," according to Klopstock, as cited by Harms, " is the es- 
sence of public vrorship. Instruction and exhortation* by the 
* Die utUenichtende Erm<^mmg. 
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preacher, notwithstanding their great utility, are not equally 
essential elements ' "Wt add to this, that m a religious sys- 
teiB where there is no longer a pnest where one man s ot 
a symbolic mediator between God and n ank 1 tl e i is 
tm* is rather the director of worbl p tha excl vely he 
agent of it The people regardiug worsl p our po t of 
view, may he acUve m it, and in a ce ta n deg ee p rl apa 
ought to be t It la lemarkable that n our worah p pa s v ly 
predominates while activity distinguishes the Catholic 1 

"Worship consists m %i.o>ds or in uhiit rites; more fre- 
quently, however in their combination 

We can not well represent to ourselves a silent worship. 
Again, we can hardly conceive of a worship entirely inward 
without rites without sjrahols It is impoitant to give a 
body to the fundamental sentiments and ideas of religion. Life 
can not dispense with symbols any more than language with 
metaphors Rite is a metaphor m action Worship is an 
action, so the Germans call it. Action is nearer to life, more 
resembles life, than word. " Segnius irritant animos de- 
missa per aurem" etc.^: Worship, certainly, may be an action 
without a rite, and even without words ; but when we would 
niove others, and be moved ourselves, we need sometimes mors 
than this internal silence. 

Comparing the word with the rite, how is the former to be 
characterized ? 

The word is successive ; The act of worship presents si- 
multaneously many ideas or many relations. The word 

* " OurseNes your aervints for Jesus' ■lalte "—2 Cor., iv., 5. 

t " Else when ttiou shall bks" with tlie spirit, how shall he that 
oecupieth the room of the unlearned, &av Amen at thy giving of 
thanksl seeing he understandeth not what thou sayest." — 1 Cor., 
xiv„ 16. 

% " What is addressed to the ear affeHs le^s readily the soul."— 
HoBiCB: .^rio/Poefiy, v 180— Mi' 
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Ij t d 1 tl It rite concentrates. The whole 

(i p 1 has b t t d in the memorial of the Lord's 

b ppe f A te expresses only what is essen- 

t 1 b t t d th th force which the word has not. 
^1 h p t g f t and words is more distinct than 

t mpl t I th d urse. Contemplation is a syn- 
tl d reo ly worship which partakes of cou- 

templ t d th w d tes synthesis and analysis, and 

twfl tntlt exclude either of these. As a 
wh 1 t tsp tit harmoniously all the faculties of 
IT b g t t] 1 1 f t ith (which truth is not a form- 

1 b t tl b t t ). There is something of music 

t t h th h t f song, which also is essential to 
t f d t t f f the sou! which only song can 

p Vi rah p th emblage of all the elements of 

b t f p ligion. I do not exclude words 

fr hp,btlw Idl ave them symbolic, sacrament- 

al, like the rest of it. Words at the same time human and 
stereotyped do not seem to me to realize the ideal of a Liturgy. 
If human words must intermingle with it, I would rather 
Lave them free and individual. In some Reformed Churches, 
the prayer which immediately precedes the discourse is made 
by the pastor, and remains hie own, whether he uses always 
the same one, or varies it with circumstances. 

The Romish worship has erred in giving too much to tite, 
and, through rite, too much to traditions ; but its Liturgy, at 
least, does not dogmatize ; it has the spirit of song, and there- 
in it is good ; and then the form of worship, with all the rest, 
is with them an affair of faith and of dogma. 

As for us, our worship is too much a confession of faith — a 
discourse ; every thing is articulate, every thing is precise, 
every thing explains itself. The effect of this tendency has 
gone so far as to determine the idea we have formed of tem- 
ples. We regard temples as places for hearing. We go to 
them to hear some one speak. But is it only because of the 
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doctrine of the real presence that the Catholic temples should 
be regarded as true temples '!* Would the character of the 
Cathol c worsl p he destroyed if the theurgic element should 
be separated from it? Can not worship have its proper ef- 
fect uiless t he regarded aa a miracle ? "What is the rem- 
edy of our defect ? As an excess can hardly be corrected 
except by anotl er excess, we say that our Liturgy is wanting 
in what vould be a fanlt except in a Liturgy ; that Is, more 
of vagueness, a flowing of religious ideas into one another ; 
which might take place without, on that account, making 
the ideas less fit to express Christian faith and life. Preach- 
ing is an addition to worship, but is not worship. Harms,! 
with reason, recommends houses of worship without preach- 
ing. This would not tend to lower preaching, hut to elevate 
worship. 

As far as I can judge of the worship of the primitive 
Church, it must have held a medium between these two ex- 
tremes. We Bee in it nothing of the anxious precision of a 
confession of faith, nothing of the profusion of rites of the 
Homish Church. 

Jesus Christ and his apostles seem to have been less con- 
corned in establishing a new worship than in abolishing the 
old, or, at least, in destroying the error relating to the intrin- 
sic value of that "bodily exercise which profiteth little." — 
1 Tim., iv,, 8. They directly abolished— -they only indirect- 
ly and silently instituted. Things were ratber bom than es- 
tablished. Doctrine only was established ; and that, also, 
afler the same manner : it is bom in the soul. 

See John, iv., 23, 24 (worship in spirit and in truth), and 
the whole epistle to the Hebrews, which seems to identify 
religion and worship ; and Col,, ii., 16 : ■' Let no man judge 
you in meat or in drink, or in respect of a holy day, or of the 
newmoon, or of the Sabbath day;" andRom,, xiv., 17 : "The 

♦ TempUs, from lo contemplate. 

t Tome ii., page 123, 
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kingdom of God is not in meat and drink, but in right«ous- 
nesa, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost." 

Preaching has its place under the Gospel, but it does not 
suffocate worship. Our word is a prism which decomposes 
the light ; but this decomposition should only be a transition. 

Here, moreover, aj-e all the ritual elements of the Now 
Testament : 

The Lord's Day. — The primitive Church had a sacred 
day, that of the Savior's resurrection. The Sabbath is abol- 
ished.* but Sunday is sacred. It was not added to Christian- 
ity, it was born of it. God blessed the seventh day, and sanc- 
tified it : That was to bless his work, to crown it. Sunday is 
a summary of Cliristiaaity, gives it a moment in time, as a 
temple gives it a place in space. Internal necessity is the true 
law, the best authority for Sunday ; it speaks more strongly 
within us than a written ordinance. This necessity determ- 
ines the mode of observing Sunday, Nothing binds as much 
as Christian liberty and conscience ; this has consecrated a 
day, it ought then to be holy. 

Assemblies. — Hebrews, k., 25 : "Neglect not the assem- 
bling of yourselves together, as the manner of some is." 

1 Cor,, xiv., 26 : " What is it then, my brethren 1 when 
ye come together, every one hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, 
hath a rovelatiou, hath an interpretation. Let all things 
be done to edification." 

Verse 40 : " Let all things be done decently and in order." 

James, ii., 1-3 (Poor and rich), 

1 Cor., xi,, 4, 5 : " Every man who prays or prophesies, 
having his bead covered, dishonors his head ; but every wom- 
an who prays or prophesies with her head uncovered, dishon- 
ors her head ; for that is the same as if she were shorn," 

1 Cor,, xi., passim (on the way of employing lime in these 
assemblies), 

' Has the Sabbath been abolished 1 See A-p^endix, note H, by Ihe 
Translator. 
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Passover. — Matt., xxvi. ; Luke, xxii. 

1 Oor., v., 7, 8 : " Ohriat our passover ia sacrificed for us. 
Therefore let us keep the feast, not with the old leaven of 
malice and of wickedness, but with the imleavened hread of 
siucerity and truth." 

1 Cor., xi., 33-29 (rules for the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper). 

Smging.~Ma.rk, xiv., 26: "When they had suag sax 
hymn, they went out to the Mount of Olives." 

Eph., v., 19: "Speaking to one another in psalms, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs, singing and making melody in 
}om heart to the Loid ' 

Sites uhich do )iM appear to have made a part of oidi- 
nanf Worship. 

Baptism — John, m , 23 : " Jesus went then, with his' dis- 
ciples into the land of Judea ; and there he tarried with 
them, and baptized " 

Acts, vm , 36-3ti (Eunuch of ftueen Candaoe). 

Acts, 11 , 44 " Those w ho received the word joyfully were 
baptized." 

Acts, X., 47, 48 : Peter said, " Can any man forbid water, 
that these should not be baptized, who have received the 
Holy Ghost as well as we ? And he commanded them to 
be baptized in the name of the Lord." 

Acts, xvi., 33 : " The (jailor) washed their stripes (of Paul 
and Silas) and was baptized, he and his household." 

Unction. — James, v., 14 : " la any sick among you ? let 
him call lor the pastors of the Church, and let them pray for 
him, anointing them with oil, in the name of the Lord." 
Compare Mark, vi., 13. 

Imposition of Hands. — Acts, xiv., 23 : " And when they 
had ordained them elders in every Church (by imposition of 
hands), and had prayed with fasting, they commended them 
to the Lord." 
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2 Cor., viii-, 19 : '■ He (Titus) was chosen (with imposi- 
tion of hands) of the Churches to ttavel with us." 

2 Tim., i., 6 : " Stir up the gift of God which is in thee, 
and which you have received by the putting on of my hands," 

1 Tim., iv., 14 ; "Neglect not the gift which is in thee, 
which was given to thee hy prophecy, with the laymg on of 
the hands of the Presbytery." 

The imposition of hands was then more than a symbol : it 
was an act to which a supernatural efficacy was attached. 

It is in all this to be remarked that we see more a com- 
munity than its head : We do not see in these assemblies that 
one man was all, and did all. 

Laying aside now all discussion and all parallels, and 
placing ourselves on the Protestant stand-point, let us char- 
acterize appropriately the worship which is in spirit and in 
truth. A Liturgy should, 

1. Express religion, the whole of religion; give a summary, 
gm gm m 

m an rp h fl 






L rd 



To attwn this end, we need, more than all things, a biblical 
worship. 

3. Have a character the most appropriate to awaken and 
elevate the soul, not to distract and amuse it : little ceremony, 
but significant and simple. Our Liturgy would be improved 
if it had certain characteristics which belong to the worship 
of other Churches. The Litany, for example, may seem ridic- 
ulous ; but, ill truth, there is something in it which represents 
the nonnal state of a soul which recollects itself in the Divine 
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presence. The Christian should be a child, and conseqijcntly 
should speak the language of a child. The simpley, the more 
child-like the means, the better are they. The Litaay is 
something child-like : This is its excellence, its truth. Every 
Liturgy should be somewhat lyrical. 

4, Be adapted, as to its extent, to the capacity of the great- 
est number, be adjusted to the nature of worship in general, 
which is admiration, and raising the soul above itself to an 
\iiL accustomed height. As soon as this just measure is trans- 
cended, fatigue begins. 

The element of antiquity, which gives gravity even to a 
Liturgy composed of sacred elements, does this yet more to 
a Liturgy essentially of human composition. It should not, 
therefore, be retouched by the Church, except at long inter- 
vals and with great care ; and these intervals should bo pro- 
longed the more if the Liturgy was conceived as a true Lit- 
urgy, and not as a dogmatic treatise. It ought certainly to 
express the faith of the Church, hut, if I may so say, in a 
contemplative state. Much more should a preacher abstain, 
except from real necessity {such as public events, calamities, 
&c.}, from making changes on his own authority. A minis- 
ter is bound to the Liturgy, which is not his own, which, in- 
deed, is the voice of the flock, and to which he does but lend 
his individual voice.* 

We should not desire, we should fear, to see the people con- 
fined to forms which have lost their sense ; still, it is useful 
that there should remain in worship something fixed and im- 
mutable. The people, to a certain extent, should be Mrchlich,^ 
that is to say, attached to the forms of their worship : There 
seems to be no necessity that this should lead to formalism.J 

Costume. — Harms gives a singular explanation of cos- 

* See A^eniix, note I, Ob lAlurgiea, by the Translator. 

f A German adjective, formed from the word Kirche. igUse, to 
which the derivation ecdeaimtiqKe, according to French usage, does 
not correspond.— Edii. J " Wine congealed on the lees." 
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tume, as being, according to his idea, intended to conceal 
either the too great advantages or the too great imperfections 
of the person. Our idea of costume is, that it is to efface (to 
cover) the individual and the man of the times. In propor- 
tion as the spirituality of the flock increases, costume becomes 
less necessary ; it may even become disagreeahle. In this 
matter, I think we ought to follovf the rules of the Church 
to which we prefer to belong, and to follow them freely. 

Celebration of Rites. — The minister should ho on his 
guard against performing certain rites, such as baptism and 
marriage, -in a too perfunctory and famihar manner. That 
which to us is a daily occurrence, is often a solemn one to au- 
other. All this is mote impressive in other Liturgies than in 
ours, which, in this particular, is poor. The more defective 
are the text ind the form of the Lturgy, the more of his own 
spirit must the mm ster put into them, to give accent and 
rhythm to all thmg*; to animate all rites by an internal life 
corresponding to them * Bengelt recommends in these cases 
gveaX exact neii as the hearers readily reason from variable- 
ness in these external acta to vajiableness in doctrines. This 
care is not mconsiatent with liberty and familiarity. Some, 
from aversion to an aflei,tcd or formal gravity, have on 
their part afiected an indecent familiarity. They would not 
have God harangued as an earthly king, and so they under- 
take to talk with him Prayer la the medium. It should 
be jrresented 

" Avec la liberty d'un lils devant son pere, 
Et le saint tremblement d'un pechenr devant Dieu."!: 

Reception of Catechumens. — The statutes allow of re- 
ceiving them privately, provided it he done in the presence 
of the pastor's coUeagues, if he have any, and of the assess- 
ors of the consistory. 

* " Enliven these solemnities," says Bossuet. 

t Bengel's ifjfn, by Burk. Stuttgarcl, 1831, p. US. 4 30. 

X CaiUijue de A. M. Auolfhk Monob, No. 103, des Clianis Chritiens. 
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The Lord's Sujyper. — I take our Church as it is, one with 
the state, except as each one's individual will may distinguish 
him. Discipline here reduces itself, even in respect to scan- 
dalous sinners, to a general admonition given from the pulpit, 
and to a private admonition to be administered to those who 
are kuown to him, and whom he expects to see at the table. 

The new law says nothing as to form. The former ordi- 
nances require the pastors, on presenting the bread and wine, 
to use " the words of our Lord" — the words, doubtless, used 
at the institution of the supper. The ordinances add that 
all the communicanfe, without distinction, shall receive the 
bread and the wine " afler the same manner," that is to say, 
I suppose, with the same words. Our actual usage is not 
ooufonned to this rule, which appears to us a very good one. 
It is more inconvenient to address a separate passage to each 
person. The repetition of the sacramental word is serious, 
imposing, and this word does not lose its force. 

It is allowable and perfectly regular to gii e the supper to 
the "ick in their own houses but this ibiuld be done with 
sdemnity and so that ii may be a communion that is ti 
saj not ( nij should there be a-siatants but persons w ho par 
take ot the supper with the sick 

As to baptism without maintammg that we should ab-w 
lutely refuse to administer it in the house of the parents 1 
thmk we should countenance this as little ib po==ible were 
It only to preserve the flock Ironi an error too prei dent on 
the subject of baptism * 

The pastor should see that every thing m the church te 
decent that every thing proceed in proper order horn the 
entrance to the departure and during the e\ercises He 
would do well to pruvent the plate irom bung handed rounl 
The sounl is not suitable and ma> oblige stme to givi, 
wh cb IS wrong and contrary to libertj It wovXi be I t 
ter to place a box at each dooi It matters not it the col 
* See Acts ef the Synod of Berne c isi p 40 ai d 43 
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lection be smaller, as probably it will be, " provided tbere be 
a willing mind." — 2 Cor., viii., 12. Moreover, St.Paul says, 
" that your bounty may be ready, as a matter of bounty (a 
free gift), and not as of covetousness." — 2 Cor., ix., 5. "God 
loves a cheerful giver." — 2 Cor., ix., 7. 

Singing is more essential to worship than is commonly 
supposed. It is a language ■which God has given to man to 
express thoughts which ordinary language can not express. 
Besides what we have said of it (in afErming that worship, 
as a whole, should have the character of music), it is an ex- 
ercise in which the community unite, which gives believers 
an active part in worship, and in which their Hberty is more 
complete. 

The matter of singing, in general, is prescribed to us ; but 
we ought to use the liberty which the law gives us in the 
choice of a song. 

"We may sing too much or too little ; we should sing little 
and more often, three times, perhaps. It would be well to 
introduce singing immediately after the discourse rather than 
after the prayer which follows it. This gives repose to the 
pastor and the hearers, and aids self-possession. 

Funerals are the only part of worship which has place out 
of the confines of the temple, as the supper and baptism, with 
exceptions, are celebrated only within them. It is not to be 
admitted that religion should be visibly absent at funerals ; 
this would be to be less pious than pagans. Now it is the 
pastor who renders religion visible ; and, seeing the progress 
which mind has made, if the pastor be here wanting, some one 
will take his place, and make his absence more manifest, to 
the great disadvantage of his character I would have the 
minister never absent either from the house of death or from 
the cemetery. In manj houses the pastor offers a prayer 
beJbre going out ; but this will not suihni, , he ought to at- 
tend the burial, and there should be another service either 
at the open tomb or m the church Some words from the 
Bible, and a prayer besides, are in all cases sufficient. 
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SECTION SECOND. 

INSTRUCTION. 



CHAPTEE I. 



4 1 . Importance of Preaching among the Functions of the 
Ministry. 

What is preaching ? It is the explication of the word of 
God, the exposition of Christian truths and the apphcation 
of those truths to out flock all this in the presence of our 
assembled flock-— I might say in public since the Church 
in the view of tlie multitude or mass is rLgarded as a great 
sckool, open to every comer 

We have first spoken of worahip and then of preiching as 
included in worship, and to 1 e connidered as making a part 
of worship, although worship speaks to God and pieach ng 
speaks of him ; hut it is only m elevating his soul to Rod 
that one speaks worthily of him preaching which is not of 
the nature of worship is not true preaching Thincs which 
in a lower region, are separated in a higher one are reunited 
and blended.* 

But let us leave this, and see what place God himself has 
given to preaching in Christianity. It is a place greater 
than preaching has in any other religion, greater than it had 
even in the Jewish religion. Christianity is a religion made 
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for thougb-t and consequently for speech it represents it 
self It substantively maniieats itselt bj speech it propagates 
itself b\ speech The Gosjel is a word Christ himself is 
the Tf ord or the Reason The term is of no impoilance 
for the woid is reason expiessed and tht. leason is the inte- 
rior word The Church itseli is truth thought m eomuiou 
spoken in common In insisting a while ago on ^jntheois 
in worship WL did not condemn speech, religion it la tiue 
appears in a complex state in worship in the soul and in the 
hfe butthereisnojUBtsentiment no strong affection which 
■titseh with a distinct idea, ol which the rea 



cies, is, in a certain sense, a genus ; but still we may so prt 
sent it, since the word jiJeatMra^, in commoa language, mean 
a part, and not the whole, af the exercise of the ministry. 
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Not onl h p p h bu w k th Fene- 

11, under w p h g i only 

preach* T p b to the 

statesman d q q y h laii in 

religion or u fi h p ; who 

Ueraately p ss a d m de- 









to the rj h b w nduals, 

and is familiar with their ways. If eerta n, me wi hout a 
parish are succcBsful in. preaching, it beeause thej are paa- 

after another manner and at large 
It is true that the primitive Church divided ministerial 
Tunctions. They had Kvdepv^Toif and diddaKaloi.l "Ate 
all apostles ? are all teachers ?" — 1 Cor., xii., 29. But with- 
eut saying that gifts are here referred to, and without speak- 
ng of what the necessity of the times might require, we may 
hold that the office of some was absolutely foreign to others. 
At a period when each Christian was a minister — when an 
Aquila and a Priscilla, simple artisans, became instructors 
of an ApoUos, hew can we suppose that the teacher was not 
a pastor ? We may well think that there were elders (TrpefT- 
fitJTEpot) who did not preach, hut not preachers who were 
strangers to every other pastoral duty except preaching. 
Paul preached and governed ; Timothy preached and gov- 

The pastorate, then, is necessary to preaching ; but it is 
yet more evident that preaching is essential to the pastorate, 

* "We must commonly leave preaching to pastors. Thus shall 
we give to the pulpit the simplicity and authority which belong to it. 
For pastors, who to experience in the work and in the conduct of souls 
unite the knowledge of the Scriptures, can speak in the manner best 
suited to the wants of their hearers ; whereas preachers, who are 
merely speculative, enter less into the difficulties, and can searcply 
adapt themseires to the minds of their hearers, and speak in a more 
vague manner."— Fehelon, Dialogues lar I'ElBguence (Dialogue 111 ). 

t Governors or directors, — Edit. t Teachers. 
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and that we can. not conceive of a pastor who does not preach ; 
we would say, who does not preach in puhlio (for, as reBpects 
preaching out of season, who can doubt this '') , since apart 
from preaching, to the minister there lemains nothing of 
the feeder and of the pastor. But puhlic preacfiina; is essen- 
tial to the pastorate, which, without this can not reach all 
souls, and can not present truth under the most regular and 
most general form. It is the glory of our Eeformdtion that 
it restored public preaching to the Church, I say even to the 
CathoUc Church. How noble was it to advance the priest 
from the mere celebration of rites (which had become a spe- 
cies of magic) to science, to thought, to the word, to conflict? 



^ 2. Principles or Maxims which should be maintained as 
to Preaching. 
On the subject of preaching, we must adopt certain prin- 
ciples, or acknowledge certain conimanding truths. 

The first is, that preaching is an action, a real word, not 
the imitation of a word, and that eloquence is a virtue. Ab- 
stracting art, preaching is a work of love, a good work, a good 
office, a part of the service of God. But this is only the firBt 
step : here is the second. 

P h g n Amystery, Imean, astoitsaction 

and fl m ry reprobation and salvation ;* for 

h d & d (wh M assume to be in the preacher's 

m h) doe n u n him ■« ' h m fl somc- 

h g ru h wh h g w meets 

If and ma h h i w as truly 

m hnh e mhso dthe 

y h ddp J ly!a 

n ansop ao pbhfi vliich 

so lar outreaohes our calcul d oo d points 

* St. Cyran calls it an almost amm dn that 

of the altar. (See in the Appen B 
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u gh H w wa see the greatest effects con- 

n d w m uses, as the smaJlest also with the 

g po be HI feeble, and impotence powerful ; 

d b h r's shipwreck, and mce versa : 

L a d b but no constancy ; and all rules 

b dina d b rty of the Spirit, which "bloweth 

h 

A hifi a helming, but suited to empty us of 

ourselves. It is evident that we ciirry this treasure in earthen 
vessels, and that all which depends on us (if any thing does 
depend on us) is that the vessel has no leak through which 
the living water may escape, and no impurity by which it 
may be corrupted. The real belongs not to us ; and so much 
the less dees it belong to us, the more we imagine that it 
does. In respect to preaching, then, as well as in respect to 
the whole work of the ministry, we have cause to rejoice with 
trembling. 

The sovereignty of God in this matter (the first point to be 
recognized) does not exclude human responsibility. Preach- 
ing is an action, but an action of the soul, and its effects are 
connected with the preacher's spiritual state. It is not so 
much by what he says as by what he is that the preacher 
may flatter himself that he does not beat the air. Before 
every thing, he is concerned to " hold the mystery of the faitli 
in ft pure conseJenoe." — 1 Tim., iii., 9. This pure conscienc! 
(that is to say, uprightness of intention) is the true force of 
preaching. A discourse is powerful from the motive of hiin 
who pronounces it, whatever may be the mode in which th:ii. 
motive expresses itself A discourse is so much the bettor, 
the more it resembles an act of contrition, of submission, of 
prayer, of martyrdom. The preacher should regard himseir 
as " a channel for what ought to be conveyed by him into 
the heart of his hearers."* "The ministry of the word," 
says Fenelon, " is wholly founded on faith." We must pray, 

* Fraklische Bemerhmgen, etc., p. 19, 
I 
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we must purify our heart, we must expect every thing Irom 
heaven, we must arm ourselves with the sword of the word 
of God, and not count upon any thing in ourselves : this is 
the essential pwparation,"* In a word, our lips are naturally 
defiled ; they must be purged, and purged by fire.t In short, 
preaching, which is a divine mystery, is also a human action, 
and the best part of this action is inward, spiritual, anterior 
even to the act of composing the discourse. The discourse 
finishes the work which prajer should begin 

To this general direction we unite a more particular one, 
which is expressed by St. Paul m thtbc -words "Let him 
who has received the gift of prophesying exercise it accord- 
ing to the proportion of faith which he has received' (Rom., 
xii., 6), which further signifies, accoiding to the proportion 
of life which he has in him. It is true that he is obliged to 
preach on a fixed and prescribed day. If he does not always 
find himself in a frame for prophesying (that is to say, for 
spealting with that fullness of heart, and that force which 
will carry the hearers along with him), he must confine him- 
self to teaching; that is to say, treating a subject regularly 
without aiming to impress any thing.J " Whether we be 
beside ourselves, it is to God ; or whether we be sober, it is 
for your cause."— 2 Cor., v., 13. 

The evil consists not in being in one state rather than an- 
other, but in not exercising our gift according to the measure 
of faith and of life with which we ourselves are exercised at 
a given moment, to wish to force our state — the hand of 

* Fenej-on -. Dialogues mr VEloquenci (Dialogue Hi.). 

f " Then, said I, woe is me '. for I am undone ; because I am a man 
of unclean lips, and I dwell in tlie midst of a people of unclean lips ; 
lor mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts. Then flew one 
of the cherubims unto me, having a live coal in his hand, which he 
had taken with the tonga from off the altar ; and he laid it upon my 
mouth, and said, Lo, this hath touched thy lips ; and thine iniquity is 
taken away, and thy sin purged."— Isaiah, vi., 5-7. 

I Proitisclie Bcmtrktmgen, p. 37, 38. 
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God; to think that a blessing may be oonucoled with a de- 
ception ; for there is deception when our thought is surpassed 
by our word. "We i u d a wa b ry q n 

content ouraelvea son ra w h b g b h. imh an 
feeble. A discnnrse d and fbbhn llenb 

more blessed than a q d u hich an^c nd 

the inward frame. 

There is, moreove P ^ ^ 

m W h h g l:r d 

n li p h d m h mp rt 



d ced w h k p n 

p d "^ 

culations of the providence of God. It was said to men on™ 
that they should not concern themselves as to what they 
should speak, expecting that what they ought to speak would 
be suggested to them at the time. — Mark, xiii., 11. But 
this has not been said to us, at least not in an absoiule man- 
ner. We must, then, bestow pains upon preaching; we must 
preach well. Homiletics have no other object than to initiate 
us. They will be the most careful in preparation who best 
know that they can do nothing, and that they are nothing. 

But an objection here occurs : May we both preach much 
and preach well 1 They who make this objection assume as 
evident, or at least take for granted, that we ought to preach 
much. All are not of this opinion ; we must, then, in the 
first place, clear this point. 

As it is evident that we are not at liberty to multiply 
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the hours of worship which the law has nutnhered and pre- 
scribed to us, the assertion that we should preach much sig- 
nifies either that the law ought to multiply the occasions of 
worship, or that, apart from the places and days which it has 
consecrated, the minister ought to teach, to explain, to ex- 
hort. 1 suppose that, in one way or another, the pastor is at 
liherty to give his flock the hread of the word often, and if 
he may, why, I ask, should he not ? In all cases, there are, 
d htl ES m t d b d h t ly t p p th t th 
hldb bd fltgdd fl dt 

■w Id b 1 ly d t m k 1 h 1 

IB mpft Ityptt Im 

wdwlh ttmhb d dwhl 

Id hthlnhrt jtttlp It 

quent repetition There are various opinions on this subject 
Some recommend fiequent preachmg * as I have done oth 
eta think the obligation to preach often oppreisive espeeialij 
to young ecclesiastiCB t 

We should distinguish I think between parochial oiEcial 
preaching (whicu is not frequent and of course leaves the 
objection without force) and pieiLhing out of season 
But supposing thit official preach ig were more frequent 
and the obje tion consequently in force what is the anawei'' 
We must not reply by making a distinction between places , 
for good preaching is as necessary, as difficult, in the country 
as in the city. In this respect a prejudice is still prevalent. 
Harms, $ on this subject, relates a passage in the life of An- 
dreas, who, after having preached without preparation to a 
country congregation, said to his son, "Did you not observe 
my distress and my hesitation ? They were such that I was 
upon the point of leaving the pulpit. ITever have I been-as 
near losing all presence of mind as before these poor peas- 
ants. The grace of God almost wholly forsook me, because I 

* De Baudrv : Guide da Pridicaleur, p. 114. 

' HiE"5 : Paslorallhedogie, tome i., p. 39. i Tome i., p. 13 
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despised this poor people as not deserving the trouble of a care- 
ful preparation. Let my experience make you wiser, my son." 

We make no diatinction, then, but say that there should. 
be a general preparation for preaching; a thorough and con- 
tinual study of the flock, of human life, of ourselves, and of 
ihe Bible ; a habit of disciplining our mind and arranging 
our ideas, which will never leave us at a loss in a simple ad- 
■ Iress or a familiar exposition of the Bible. I would not have 
this done without special preparation ; hut a very short one 
may suffice.* 

It is this general preparation, and not natural talent only, 
which explains the never fruitless abundance of Calvin, who 
in ten years preached four thousand and twenty-four ser- 
mons — that is to say, four a week ; and of Whitefield, who 
in thirty-four years preached eighteen thousand sermons, or 
ten a week. The parochial preacher is to he distinguished 

' "Butyouhavenaturally,you6ay, a memoiy which unfits you for 
speaking in pubfc ; but is not your heart as faitliless and as rebell- 
ious as your memory ? The solemn, the holy ministry of pastoral in- 
struction is not a dry and puerile exercise of memory ; it is the heart, 
it is tl»e inmost soul, that must now speak. Ah ! my dear brethren, 
if we contemplate the truths ofreligion in the holy books — if we love 
them— if we nourisli ourselves by them— if we make them our com- 
mon and most delightful study, we shall not be so greatly troubled 
when duty requires us to present them to our people. We soon learn 
to speak what we love ; the heart supplies us much better than the 
memory, and has also a language which the memory does not know. 
A holy pastor, moved by God, and by regard to tlie salvation of tlie 
souls which are confided to him, finds, in the liveliness of his zeal, and 
the fulhiess of his heart, expressions having the impress of the Holy 
Spirit, the spirit of love and of light, a tliousand times more power- 
ful to move, to reclaim sinners, than all those which are furnished 
by labor andthe vain artifice of human eloquence. Do not, then, say 
that you have no talent. The talent of an orator is not what is re- 
quired ; it is the talent of a father i and what other talent does a fa- 
ther need in speaking to his children but affection for them, and a de- 
sire for their welfare."— Ma a sillon : liixseplicme Disamrs Synodal; 
de VObtenance dcs Staluls cl dcs Ordonnencen du Dincise. 
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from the Eeformer and the missionaiy ; but why should he 
not, ia a small measure, be both ? He is, in effect, nothing 
if he does not combine these two characters ; for, excepting 
some souls that belong to him, or, rather, to God, all the rest 
are to be conquered. We often have a false image of a par- 
ish, aad it is well that Christian zeal has promoted acolyths 
to rt'gulav pastors. 

We repeat that it is not proper to distinguish between places 
(country and city) ; we may, however, distinguish between 
sermons — some more after the manner of a treatise, others of 
a familiar exposition or address. Our time should be chiefly 
given to the first. We add, thirdly, that \ve should have more 
time if, on the one hand, we would learn to substitute force 
for time, the intensive for the extensive ;* on the other, if we 
would addict ourselves to recollection, to solitude, to making 
thorough work with every subject that engages us, to using 
every moment to advantage, t 

We must not delay preparation. Iteiiihard relates that, be- 
ing often engaged in occupations which absorbed the greater 
part of his time, and being subject, at certain seasons, to sud- 
den indispositions which incapacitated him for application, he 
formed the resolution never to delay to the last moment the 
composition of his sermons ; and that he also made it a rule 
never to preach one sermon without having prepared that 
which was to follow it. He felicitated himself that he had 
formed this habit, as it saved him from the embarrassment 
of having to preach without sufficient preparation, or after a 
hasty preparation ; and as it enabled him to work over his 
sermons when it happened that, in composing them, he did 
not succeed altogether as he wished. 1: 

■ Intensity for length, — Edit, 

t M. Durand meditated in the streets, and he was sometimes seen 
going into alleys to take notes. 

t LMtcs de Reinhard sut ks Etudes el so Carrilre de Pridkateur, tra- 
duile dc I'Atkmand, par J. Monod. Paris, 181B, p. 77, 78. 
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The question of preaching extempore naturally presents it- 
self here. Opinions on this point are various. " While there 
are so many pressing necessities in Christianity," says Fene- 
Ion ; " while the pr est who ought to be a man of God, pre- 
pared to every good worl '.hoi Id hasten to eradicate igno- 
rance and scandals from the held of the Ghurch. I think it is 
very iinworLhy of h m to he passing his life in his closet in 
rounding periods, in retouching descriptions, and in inventing 
divisions loi, when one gets into the way of this kind of 
preaching he has time to do nothing else ; he can pursue no 
other study, no othei labor na\ more, to relieve himself he is 
often obliged to repeat coatinually the same sermons. What 
eloquence is that of a, man whose hearer knows beforehand 
all his expressions and all his moving appeals ? A likely 
way, indeed, 1o surpnse, to astonish, to soften, to convince, 
and to persuade men ' a strange method of concealing art 
and letting nature speak. For my part, I say fianlily that 
all this offends me. What ! shall a steward of the mysteries 
of God he an idle declaimer, jealous of his reputation, and 
ambitious of vain pomp ? Shall he not venture to speak of 
Grod to his people without having arranged all his words, and 
learned, like a school-hoy, his lesson by heart?"* 

We elsewhere read i "Although it is the custom in some 
countries to read sermons, or, at least, to write and repeat 
them, which is necessary in certain places, where the preach- 
er may be obliged to produce his discourse as written after 
having delivered it ; still, generally speaking, such a way of 
preaching does not seem to produce as much impression on 
the hearers as free discourse, which induces me to prefer 
this last method."t 

Harms, en the contrary, would have the sermon wholly 

* Fehelon : Dialogues aur PEloqaeme (Dialogue III.). See also Dia- 
logue II, 

t Frakliiche Bcmerkungen die FiiSran^ den evangelischen I'!(ihf!ii;ii.- 
ics belrefitnd. — Her!™utt, p. 47, 
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written out : " If the majority of your hearers do not remark 
a, badly-managed transition, a blank, a vulgar or obscure 
■word, an equivocal or unintelligible proposition ; if they do 
not perceive that your preaching is without profound thought, 
or that you never cite any other than the most familiar pas- 
sages of the Bible, or that your expressions arc too studied, 
yet be sure that, in the number of those who hear you, there 
will be some who will not fail to see all this, and who will 
think ill of you for not being better prepared."* 

Spener made it a rule, up to 1675, to write and to com- 
mit his sermons to memory. Afterward, yielding to the 
counsels of friends, he preached for a certain time from mi- 
nute notes ; but he soon returned to his first method, and 
never afterward forsook it. He recommends in all things 
ri m d't i' th b t t' SUb" t-matter, rath- 

h m b g n, a meditation 

mpan d b p d h advises preach- 

par h wh h ty of speaking 

whpp dpdo yield them- 

d fid this exercise.t 

w q g g we should say 

h p p carefully pre- 

p d Th p p b d fierent methods, 

S h p w g, and can not 

p hwh gwh hh ritten ; others 

m m h h an p p y, because they 

are not able to fix in their memory a written sermon. We 
must discard these two impossibilities : the minister should 
be able to speak without having written, and every minister 
should have it in his power to learn a sermon which he has 
composed. Some, it is true, though a very small number, 
have Eo treacherous a memory that we can not oblige them 
to learn and recite. These have no liberty of choice, and the 

.. p. 1B4, 
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mode of their preparations is prescribed to Lhem by necessity ; 
but then they axe exceptions, which are veiy rare. Now, all 
that we can recommend iu genera.1 is j repiration If we 
do not recite a sermon written and learned beforthand even 
this preparation in orler to be complete and sufficient will 
require more caie ind labor a more miease and vigorous ef 
fort E^temporiz ng cin not be authorized unless when it 
be such as can hirdly take this name The sermon ought 
to be well and solidly prepared "With ut this mi lun the 
nak of becoming always moie careless and of contenting 
ourselves -with what costs «b httle In general the jonng 
preacher sho Id -writo and recite Let him take care how 
ever an J seek to acquire the memory of ideas with and be 
fore that of ■« ords He will thus piepire himself for a freer 
■way of preaching As to LXtemporaneous preaching proper 
ly so called we absolutely reject this method Great era 
tora BosBuet Fenelon etc have lallen by it not only below 
themselveo but below ordinary preachers ^le mnj how 
ever extemporize if it be unavoidable an ocuasion maj oc 
cur and eien frequently when the pieieher may either hnd 
hunaeif after hav ng eitered th" i ilpit in luce I to make 
changes in a sermon which he hoo wr tten or be in unfore 
seen circumstances \\h oh require him to speak ■« ithout prep 
aration 

Spiritual meditation befori, preaching is of great li iport 
ance He must sajs ^t CjTaa labor long at mortifi 

cation of spirit seeing that we ought to be more atraid of 
ofiendmg ''Tod in the p ilpit than elsewheie * 

The best preparation for preaching it is at d in the 
pactical observations of Hemhutt is daily comm in on 
With Christ watching our own h art ai d coi slant reading 
of the word of God Tl us is secured that prec ous s mpl l 
ity which has alwaja been the chief character stio of all the 
distinguished witnesses of the grace of Ghi st 

-IT f n.v LeII fi i V Le Feb I ettre WXI 

I ■> 
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i 3. Object of Preaching. 

The object of preaching (of every sermon. I mean) should 
be " Jesus Christ crucified, who of God is made unto us wis- 
dom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption." — 1 Cor., 
i., 30. In every sermon we must either start from Christ or 
come to him. The whole of Christianity should be in every 
sermon, in this sense that sanctification never appear in it 
independent of faith, nor faith separate from sanctification. 
Where this combination docs not appear of itself, where these 
two elements are not so incorporated and con substantial, the 
one with the other, that it is morally and rationally impos- 
sible to speak of one without speaking of the other, there no 
true Gospel is present, and that which is preached is not the 
Gospel. 

It is according to this sense that we must understand the 
words of St. Paul : "I determined not to know any thing 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified." — 1 Cor., 
ii., 2. These words signify, first, that St. Paul did not seek 
and did not publish salvation in any other than Jesus Christ ; 
but they also signify that in whatever he taught he return- 
d to tl eame back to th b tl at th s aa everj where pres- 
ent n 1 s pr a h g actuallj o V rtually as substance or 
a sa o B t these san ■v oris do not sgnify absolutely 
tl at 'it Pa 1 kne v nib ng else O the contrary, he knew, 
ind the true pastor after h e\'in pie si ould know, a great 
deal el e It s tne verj often t! at a preacl er who liter- 
ally k ows notl ng but Uh st crue hed who puts nothing 
but thi n his sermons may pro luce excellent effects; so 
great s ti e -v al e a d the expan ve lore of the Christian 
doctr e But th s does i ot form the le The rule rather 
s to she to enfo ce the relat on of rel g on to whatever 
perta ns to man a d to I u a 1 fe So la f o n having us 
gno a t of e er\ tl ng the rule much rather n uld have us 
k a ! lersta d pverv th ng not in order to 
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declare not m oidtr to di'ipla^ in tlip pulpt an ciukI j^dia 
of laow ledge but that noth ngmaj be laid-nhich mij meet 
a contradiction or that will not fiad confirmation in faet- 
and also that eiery th ng which we speak maj be moie di 
rect more stniing more true There are a thousand things 
which Tte should never speak of in the pulpit of which 
nevertheless we should not be ignorant aud an experienced 
hearer will d seern in a sermon which speaks only of Jesus 
Chnat and oi religion the imprint or the reflection of dner" 
ihed knowledge wliich the orator dees not outwardly pro 
duce but which turns within himi« buccitm a iangmnem 
Besides, we can not in all cases say beforehand what a Chris- 
tian orator should or should not speak. Necessarily, he is to 
speak of human life ; and, to be instructive, he must enter into 
details ; "Who may say where is the limit. "What would be 
superfluous in certain times or in certain places, in others 
Vould be no more than necessary. 

Ill theology, it is very necessary to distinguish between 
doctrine and morality ; but a nice distinction between ser- 
mons on doctrine and sermons on morality is of small import- 
ance to a Christian preacher Doctrine and morality, which 
are interfused identified in the Christian heart, should bo so 
in Christian preaching 1 would have no other rule than 
this let doctrine abound m moral preaching, and morality 
abound m d( ctnnal preaching But, without doubt, a preach- 
er should oblige himselt to give to his parishioners instruc- 
tion both moral and doctnnal aa complete as possible. 



4 4 X,mty rf Preaching. 
What we have now said leads us to observe, that preaching 
in a parish should be regarded as a whole, and not be made 
up of detached discourses, of each of which chance alone has 
furnished the subject. It is one continuous action ; it is only 
one and the same sermon formed of many ci 
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This may be so, it should be so, even when wc pursue nei- 
ther a systematic order of subjects, nor preach on a book or 
books of the Bible. Both these methods have their utility. 
The one relieves us of the trouble of choosing a text, the 
other that of choosing a subject. There is a consecutiveness 
— a progress in them also, which interests and which attracts. 

But even without following either of these courses, the 
true pastor will have one marked out to him by his own ob- 
servation and experience 

In order to ihit, it is necessarj that we fchoild regurl the 
par sh as a whole — a unit as it is to eve > intelligei t ob- 
server It has a 1 fe the phases ot which are s icccssive : 
it reoenes irom our ministrj i development which author- 
izes and urges us to modify our pri.achu g There is there 
o ight to be betwten the pastor and his flock a common life, 
a rtciprocal sensation which conforms the auditory to the 
preacher and the preacher to the auditory When the preach-' 
er has not received fiom his life as a pastor the uwd of ami- 
mand as to his successive preachings, we may doubt wheth- 
er his ministry is well understood and well discharged. 

In a congregation where there are two pastors, who preach 
by turns to the same auditory, it is very desirable that there 
should be so much union, and so much mutual confidence 
and agreement between them, as to enable them to suit their 
sermons to one another, so that they form, in a certain sense, 
but one instance of preaching, only one whole, in which rep- 
etition is avoided no less than contradiction. 



^ u. Different Classes corrMned in the same Auditory. 

The unity of the parish is consistent with classes, and clasH- 
es very distinct. 

In a religious view, there are the converted and the un 
converted ; or, if we will, those who have not yet received 
the Gospel — wlidher they admit or reject revelation, or 
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whether they are in. doubt on this subject, or whether it is 
vague and confused in their apprehension, all, however, in 
this respect equal, that the cross of Jesus is yet to them 
a stumbling-block or foolishness — and those who, consenting 
to seeic their salvation in Jesus Christ, need henceforth to be 
more and more confirined in their hope and to walk with 
more ste df t p th w y wh h Gh t h If Ik 
ed. Sh 11 p ! It t Ij t th t 1 
should w t th t 1 t h d m tl g 

suited tobhihk sel pek h j 

that no m yd h n If t th h g hi 

ditiou ofl dhtmtth mhgf 

sanctific 
tione do 

wheu th y m th y mm ly d 

n y q 

describe th t 1 h f tl 1 b t d 

give the form A d h d t h y 

ditory toddtlml t vi dltlgrps 

The auditor}, no doubt, mcludes many sort, of men , naj, 
more, it includes so many shades of character, that your word 
can not suffice for all. "We speak of sermons of appeal and 
sermons of sanctification : let us make both ; or, let the same 
discourse exhibit both elements successively ; but let us bear 
well in mind that the word of appeal applies to those who 
have already responded to the appeal, and the word of sanc- 
tification to those who have aot responded to it. In one 
sense all, even the most advanced, have need to be called 

• " To separate your hearers into two classes, and to apostrophize 
ihem, one after another, in these terms ; Ye sinners who have been 
graciously accepted ; ye awakened sinners, and ye unrepentant sin- 
ners, tends only to irritation. Hold up to all the clear mirror of the 
Gospel, and each one, beholding himself in it, will see in what class 
he ought to place himself." — Praktiache Btmerkungev, p. 33. 
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anew; and the most alienated and the greatest strangers may 
be called by a sermon of sanctification. Of this there are a 
thousand examples. Conversion is hut a moment in sancti- 
fioation, and sanctification is but conversion repeated (con- 
tinued) and prolonged. 

The auditory is susceptible of further divisions. The only 
distinction of importance is that between the wise and the 
ignorant. St. Paul declares that he was debtor U> both. I 
would not that the wants of the wise should be neglected; 
but, certain cases excepted, which may be easily represented, 
and of which the reckoning is soon made, we have before us 
an auditory, mixed, of the wise and the ignorant, and in which 
the ignorant make llie majority. Now what for the second 
s necessary is not unsuitable to the first; but what is proper 



to the first is 


not suitable i 


to the second. A man who un- 


d rst d h 


h| t dl 


■ork can speak to the ignorant 
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t g 


i structive to the wise. Depth 


d mpl s 
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me point. Have you an audi- 
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1 f f rtj 


wise and one ignorant ? speak 
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4 6. Popularity, Familiarity, Unctioti 
Popularity and familiarity are two similar though distinct 
qualities. The first respects, in the auditory only the peo 
pie — man ; familiarity regards the relations not only of re 
ligion to man, but of the pastor to the parish which is as 
his family. Familiarity is not vulgarity ; it consists with 
nobleness ; and, well conceived, it is the noblest language 
In this familiarity of the pastor with his pansh there is 
something of the grasping of a naked hand by another naked 
hand. The warmth of life is reciprocally felt v. hen the hands 
are ungloved, that there may be nothing intervening between 

Authority, in the objective sense, is the right or privilege 
of being obeyed or believed ; subjectively, it is the conscious- 
ness of this right, A preacher speaks with authority when 
we perceive in his language a sense of this right, and that 
this sense is what it should be. 

In the second sense, we may say that authority is generally 
essential to eloquence, essential especially to preaching, and 
that it comes well from all. But it baa its conditions, its 
means, its obstacles. 

In general, to speak with authority, we must be convinced 
of the truth of what we say, have confidence in the intrinsic 
power of truth and be penetrated with the interest we de 
fend Wl must also ha\e a certain confidence in our'^ehea 
I do not mean ':elf importance These qualities afiect the 
hearers immediately and mediatelj immediately by their 
own influence we boho\o -willingly in one who himself is 
a believer mediatelj by the calmness the serenity which 
thej imparl Mere la revealed than is spoken 

As to the preacher in particular his authority comes from 
his speaking not in his own name, but m the name of God, 
and from his depending not on the power of his word, but on 
the power of the word and Spirit of God : finally, from his 
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expecting his approval from God. Hence authtirily in him 
ehould he regarded as a duty. 

What he adds to this from his own fund, experience of the 
truth,* and the conformity of his life to his doctrinct per- 
tains to causes before mentioned ; it is not the source, it is 
derived from the source. Even with convinced, established, 
and pious men, authority is diminished by excess of reasoning 
and by vehemence. 

The preacher certainly ought to demonstrate, that others 
may share his own conviction ; but it often suffices to show, 
as most splendidly did Jesua Christ. In fact, Christian truth 
is perceived bv intuition Free esposition doubtles- doc 
m 1 b t -w g tl> b t t 1 tl $ b tl 1 g 

f t dtth mtmwdmh 

tl ty It t i -B 1 1 d th t h Id d 

sel t y B 1 b I b 1 I 
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h m d f 

1 t p t g h tl tj t 1 t Th 

Protebtant is the represcntatnc ol free investigation , he has 
no support but from himself; he speaks as an individual ; 
has he not, however, enough of authority if he be a Chris- 
tian ? Ill the Protestant Church, one may have a certain 

• " That which was &om the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with oar eyes, and which our hands hare han- 
dled of the word of life."— I John, i„ 1, 

+ "Nileonscire sib!."— HoHAT. ; Ep;si.,lib. i., v. Gl, 

t French, On cruise k fer 
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Catholicism which lends to the minister as much authority as 
Catholicism, in the proper sense, does to the priest. As the 
law makes the whole community a Church, there is a com- 
pact mass (a unit), wHch gives authority to the minister. 
The march of thought, on this point, has put men very much 
at their ease. In our times, the majority js d =aohed or 
rather, the true majority is discovered The atato of th ngs 
is not worse ; on the contrary, it is hut hotter known The 
numher of believers and faith itself ha\e not suffl-ied irom 
it. The position of the pastor toward hia flock ha"? without 
doubt, changed ; hut the preacher has always hia flock — his 
sheep. Few wish to remain or enter with n the pale of the 
Church. We have to he misBionaries But if this new po 
eition is difficult, it is noble. It neither destroys nor weakens 
authority ; it purifies it, and reduces it to its true elements. 
Authority has become, truly, the authority of conviction. 
The priest is " a plaintive king."* Is the sentiment of au- 
thority, in these days, stronger, or more rare and feeble ? I 
daie not answer. It appears to me. however, that the 
preacher does not assume the authority he might have. 

The modesty or Ivwmility which restrains us from speaking 
or acting with authority is a poor apology. We are to be 
neither modest nor humble at God's injury, or at the ex- 
pense of truth. To a man who, in personal respects, is our 
superior, we have superiority from our commission. An em- 
bassador, a plenipotentiary, regards not what he is, but the 
powers with which he is clothed ; and, however modest he 
may be, with these he may become peremptory. 

Between him and us there is doubtless a difference, which 
leads us into error and blame by the inferences we draw from 
the anal gy ^\ kn hat we ought not only to represent, 
but that w ugl 6 and that what wo are confirms or 
enfeeble w d B t if, because we can never rise in 

eharacto 1 h four mission, we may abstain from 

B Pan Royal, tome i., p, 469, 
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fulfilling it, no one would ever fulfill it. 'Whatever we are, 
we carry this treasure in earthen vessels, which never will 
be golden ones ; hut G d h m f has appointed these vessels 
to bear and to distrih his a , If we feel humbled 
by the unavoidable p =o f h vessel with the treas- 
ure which it contain hum a n is beneficial ; it does 
not divest ua of all p p au n y it casts us altogether 
on that of God. 

There is a state of mind, doubtless, ■which hinders us from 
taking the statutes of God in our mouth ; it is the state we 
are in when we hate correction.— Pa. 1., 16. But if the hu- 
miliation which we experience as feeble Christians, and 
which increases in proportion as we advance in the Chris- 
tian hfe, should restrain ua from reproving, it should reatrain 
us also from teaching ; for teaching is equally above us, and 
all teaching reproves. So far is humility from injuring au- 
thority, that it ia in humility that authority should temper 
and purify itself. It is useful for us to say to ourselves, 
" Homines sumus, nee aliud quam fragiles homines, etiamsi 
angeli it multia asstimamur et diciraur."* 

St. Paul (Tit., ii., 15) would have us "reprove with full 
authority."t Keproof; an element of preaching, is a princi- 
pal part of the pastoral office. And, moreover, how can we 
refrain from it ? Have we a right to he merciful if we have 
not first been severe ? Will the hearers accept pardon if 
they have not felt condemned ? I do not speak here of in- 
dividual or private reproof, but of that which has place in 
the pulpit. Easier than the first, because that reaches ev- 
ery one, and less afflicts individuals; this still is difficult, on 
account of its publicity, its solemnity, and the narrowness ol 

* "We are men, frail men, and nothing more, though many re- 
gard us as angels of Goi."—Imiialiaa de Jesus Christ. 

t "He shall reprove with equity ; he shall smite the earth with the 
rod of his mouth, and with the breath of his lips shall he slay the 
wicked." — Isaiah, xi., 4, 
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its range.* Being collective, it is more general, less cutting, 
Jess penetrating. It is, however, to be understood that I 
speak of the censure of the flock as a special individuality, 
not simply as some portion of humanity. We must put our 
finger on the particular blemish in the flock we are address- 
ing. This special censure is necessary if the flock is a real- 
ity : It makes it more serious, it gives it a sentiment appriz- 
ing it of its existence as a flock, and of its relations lo the 
pastor. It is a great force when it is used as it ought to be. 

Times and places, unquestionably, do not allow the same 
thing to all. Wo have not the same liberty with a promis- 
cuous auditory as we have with a particular and chosen 
Church. A young man may not do what an old one may. 
Still, I see not why a minister may not do whatever a pri- 
vate person, who exalts himself to be a censor of morals, may 
do, pen in band. Only he must, 1. Avoid all appearance of 
personality, and to this end, he must not give portraits ; his 
object is never to nourish malignity ; 2. Prefer direct censure 
to oblique allusion ; 3. Mot forget that the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God, and that, in general, 
the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace. If it be truth 
that offends, this is not our concern ; but if it is we that of- 
fend, then are we responsible. A satirical spirit never does 
good. Young preachers should keep themselves most seri- 
ously on their guard, lest, without thinking of it, they yield to 
a temptation no less natural than subtile, that of using the 
pulpit simply as an instrument of sharp censure. Vehe- 
mence, a holy indignation, may sometimes be allowed, invec- 
tive never. If indignation impresses, anger inflames and re- 
bels. This distinction is just ; for we may hate evil without 
loving good 

From our usages as to preaching, eulogium seldom has 
place in the pulpit St Paul, however, gives us examples of 
it, in addressing ceitain Churches. We may not, then, pro- 

• Public reproof can extPnd to but few points, comparatively — Tr. 
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scribe praise or approbation : When, however, we consider 
what the primitive Churches were, we may learn that what 
was done then can not be as commonly done now. 

Unction. — This word, taken iit its etymology, and in ita 
primitive acceptation, denotes no special quality of proach- 
gbra he nd li h 
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* M*nr.y : Ensai svr VEtoqvenci- de U Chairc (chap, Ixxxiii.), de 
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tinctly idenlical with ours. " Gravity and warmth united," 
according to this author, " form that character of preaching 
which the French call unction ; the affecting, penetrating, 
interesting manner, flowing from a strong sensibility of heart 
in the preacher to the importance of those truths which he 
delivers, and an a n t lesirc that they may make a full im- 
pression o tl 1 art 1 his hearers."* 

M.Dut tM mb n thmks that, in order to define unction, 
an intimate a d mj t ous quality, we must guard against 
formal defin t n an I analysis. It is by the effects of unction 
and by a al g tl at h would explain it, or, to speak bet- 
ter, give us a taste of it : 

" "Unction is a mild warmth which causes itself to be felt 
in the powers of the soul. It produces in the spiritual sphere 
the same effects as the sun in the physical : it enlightens and 
it warms. It puis light in the soul ; it puts warmth j« the 
heart. It causes us to know and to love ; it fills us with 
emotion." 

I willingly admit that it is a light which warms and a 
warmth which enlightens ; 'and I would recall on this sub- 
ject the words of St. John : " The anointing which you have 
received from him ahideth in you, and this anointing teaches 
you all things." — 1 John, ii., 27. 

M. Dutoit Membrini continues thus : "Its only source is 
a regenerate and gracious spirit. It is a gift which exhausts 
itself and is lost if we do not renew this sacred fire, which 
we must always keep burning : that which feeds it is the 
internal cross, self-denial, prayer, and penitence. Unction, in 
religious subjects, is what in the poets is called enthusiasm. 
Thus unction is the heart and the power of the soul, nour- 
ished, kindled, by the sweet influence of grace. It is a soft, 
delicious, Uvely, inward, profound, melUfluous feeling. 

" Unction, then, is that mild, soft, nourishing, and, iX the 

same time, luminous heat, which illumines the spirit, pene- 

• Blaih (Lect. xxix.). Eloquence oft\e FalpU. 
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trates the heart, moves it, transports it, and which he who 
has received it conveys to the bouIs and the hearts which are 
prepared to receive it also. 

" Unction is felt, is experienced, it can not be analyzed. It 
makes its impression silently, and without the aid of reflec- 
tion. It is conveyed in simplicity, and received in the same 
way by the heart into which the warmth of the preacher 
passes. Ordinarily, it produces its effect, while as yet the 
taste of it is not developed in us, without our being able to 
give a reason to ourselves of what has made the impression. 
We feel, we experience, we are touched, we can hardly say 

" We may apply to him who has received it these worda 
of the prophet Isaiah : ' Behold, I will make thee a new sharp 
thre r g ■ m h h — I h 5 This 

F h h n d h 



to Ch b b 

prea C h 

or h m k 

the passage of this soft and holy oil, which should always 
flow, to lubricate all the articulations of thought, to render 
all the movements of discourse easy and just, to penetrate, 
to aouiisli speech. There is no artificial method of obtaining 
unction ; the oil flows of itself from the olive ; the most for- 
cible pressure will not produce a drop from the earth, or from 
a. flint ; but there are means, if I may say so, by which we 
may keep, without unction, even a good basis of piety ; or, 
of dissembling the unction which is in us, and of restraining 
it from flowing without. There are things incompatible with 
unction : Such are wit,* analysis too strict, a tone too dicta- 
* Nevertheless, St. Bernard and Augustin have wit and unction. 
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torial, logic too formal, irony, the use of too secular or too ab- 
stract language, a form too literary ; finally, a style too com- 
pact and too close, for unction supposes abuadance, overflow, 
fluidity, pliablenesa. 

It is the absence, rather than the presence of unction, that 
gives us its idea. It is from its opposite that we obtain its 
distinct notion, not, however, that it is but a negative qual- 
ity ; on the contrary, it is the most positive ; but positive in 
h fan fa f a sa 

B u na hdafun nbyd ing 

a iinand dyabd anpng 

pa h W m n h nl ha w an ha n 

ex p nd on f n di ng a d n 

u a gun a and abdnsa ahj 

vehemence which certain subjects demand, and without 
which, in treating them, we should be in fault. 

Massillon has unction, as Maury thinks, in a piece which 
contains nothing but reproaches.* As an example, we cite 
Bossuet also, in the conclusion of a sermon on final imperii- 



4 7, Form of Preaching. 

The true form of a sermon is composed of the double im- 
pression of the subject and of the subjectivity of the orator. 
The form of a sermon acknowledges only these two laws, 
which, so far from opposing, combine with one another. 

As to general forms which we may observe among preach- 
ers, as the psychological and logical form, that of continuous 
discourse, and that of parallel developments, or of discourse 
ramified, the analytical and the synthetical sermon, they are 
neither conventional nor artificial ; they are less differences 

* Mauey: Eloquence de la Chain (chap, ixxii.), de r(hw:lioa. See 

MisaitLON, Ihe coDcluaion of the first part of the sermon, Sut PAji- 
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of form than of thought, points of view, methods of conceiv- 
ing the subject of discourse. They exist in the subjects them- 
1 a d tl hiunan mind anterior to all tradition. 

Tl th sa e difference between the conventional 

and th p nt n u form as there is between the two physi- 
Ig Ijtm nof which makes the prominences of the 
k lit d p nd th internal developments of the brain, and 
th th th se ame developments to depend on the prom- 
inences of the skull ; one expressing the internal by the ex- 
ternal, the other, by the external compressing and determ- 
ining the internal ; one subordinating the external to the in- 
ternal, the other the internal to the external. We ourselves 
prefer that the external should spring from the internal, and, 
in respect to form, we give no rule but this. 

But this rule we do give ; and, in order to follow it, we 
must resolve upon doing this with a positive and determined 
will ; for the arbitrary forms will be incessantly besetting 
us with their importunity ; or, rather, being born in the midst 
of theia, we shall have trouble to withdraw ourselves from 
their dominion. Now lot it be observed that the most nat- 
ural forms constantly tend, by servile and blind imitation, to 
become conventional types ; they are a liquid always on the 
point of coagulation ; so that we must constantly, by warmth 
and by spontaneity, keep them in a fiuid state, or restore 
them to it, that we may, as far as possible, exclude formal- 
ism from our subject, our end, and our mind.* 

I understand by the form of preaching not only the hrame 
or the architecture of the discourse, but the tone, the lan- 
guage, and even the topics, for to Introduce new topics into 
it will somewhat change the form of the preaching ; these 
are nothing more than the form of an act, which is more 
particular or more special only as it is a discourse on divine 
things. Thus, in making a sermon on the life of a godly 
man, after the manner of Catholics in preaching on the lives 

* See Hehder's Briefe das Sladiam der Theotogie helreffend, lome 1. 
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of their saints, we only change the form, not the object of 
preaching, since a hfe may as well serve for the text of a 
sermon as a passage of Scripture. On this subject a new 
question respecting form remains to be considereil, hut it is 
one of inferior and subordinate importance. 

Now, whatever extension may he given to the idea of form, 
I think we are in a strait, and that wc have «o excuse for 
remaining in it. 

There is a umforraitj or a too c nstant return ol tht, sai 
form — of one discourse ailer another and one preacht after 
another * 

In the structure of our sermons taken sepirat el j there n 
Bomethmg stifi and scholastic 'W hile all thmgs ai iti the 
prtcess oi renovation and \\hen as tlio result of a general 
re\istn we havt, efliced whatever separates undilj tht 
means Irom the end the sermon letams a costume somewhat 
superannuated 

Language itsell has taken a. costume We are lar liom 
not hking and recommendmg biblical linguagi. Religion 
has a language terms which it has intro luced lor the e\ 
preSBion o! new or renovated things for Chnstianit) makes 
all thmgs new and there must of course he a change in 
words But we should not think ourselves obliged to ex 
press thmgs in no other terms than those whii-h the BibU 
has consecrated That we may batter reproduce the spinl 
of the sacred authors we must less lmlt^te than be inspirci 
b) them Thej used a liberty which w e refu e f hem 1^ p 
need not debar ourselves from spheres which thej appear not 
to haie permittei themselves to occupy merelj because the\ 
had no occasion to enter them. According to the old scru- 
pulosity of the pulpit in the use of language, Paul was not 
justifiable in citing Aralua and Epimenides, Most certainly 

' On individuality in the form of ttie aemion, which is very rare, 
see Thbbbmiw, Die Bereisamkeit eine T'igcnd, deiixigme edition. R' r 
lin, 183r, p. xxiH., de I'Introductioii. 
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wc ought not to make the temple a rendezvous for all those 
worldly recollections which our hearers should leave at the 
door ; hut it may be very useful to call certain things by the 
names which are given to them in common parlance.* 

The rule is a good one of preaching from a text ; I like it, 
provided place be left for exceptions. We ought to be al- 
lowed to preach without a text, or from two texts united. 

So far as respect for our ministiy and our flock will per- 
mit, we must avail ourselves of all our advantages. ■■ All 
things are ours."— 1 Oor., iii., 21. But let ua beware of the 
spirit of innovation, -which changes for the pleasure of chang- 
mg or for the sake of appearmg independent 

The Iwmihj a species of preachmg dcsetvmg great atton 
tion has this among other advantages that it almost neces 
saiily bleaks certain traditional forms ot the sermon — those 
at kifit which respect the structuio of the discourse 

As to chhie>>/ which is the clorjueioc of the bud\ tin. 
moat important rules i-n, negative ones t Let ua remLmbi.r 
how much the multitude is influenced by what is external 
and endeavor if ]x>ssible not to preach but sp il Bad 
habits bad tmditions perpetuate themsehi.s thi. gtod be 
comes bad by an umntelligcnt imitation Let us avoid a 
theatricil vt.r\ familiar e^et "lively free manner 



We have said that the fundamentil ideas cl ( hii'-liaiiit\ 
and the chief conclusions from them should reappear and 
be felt in everj sermon. How much more should thL\ bi. 
amplified in the entire course of preaching But it does not 
hence follow that sermons on fehti^als and the Sundajs pit 
ceding them (weeks of Advent and Lent) should not lja\e a 
distinct character of their own These observances aie lop 
■' See Reflections of Bubk on the Simplicilas Calechelna 
t For the details, sec i'Homileitqiic 
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utable and useful, and, if the evangelic year is of tlie same 
tenor, still it may have more emphatic moments. These 
seasons are good and acceptable to aJL, and the sad but too 
evident fact is to be taken into consideration, that these with 
us are the only occasions which bring certain members of the 
flock into the Church. We may be serious and solemn on 
every subject, even of Christian morality, as was M. Manuel, 
who preached on a comrnumon day on the fifth command- 
ment ; but, in general, tlie festival itself must be our theme. 

I would not distinguish a fast-day only by more vivid and 
more accumulated censures, but would be popular and natu- 
ral in mj manner , the people now as a people, come to hum- 
ble themselves before God 

Sermons preparatory to the Lord s Supper, present a deli- 
cate point There should be much of tact in them, and of 
sound and pre:,!se instruction on the nature and the duty of 



We are scarcely requued to pitach on particular circum- 
stances but ciicumstances bj judmous use, may become ex- 
cellent te^ts for our sermons In tvery case wo have a dou- 
ble task, to make the ttemal actual, and the actual, so to 
speak, eternal. If it is imfortunate to regard a circumstance 
only as a theme for oratorical displaj it will be unhappy also 
not to take advantage of it largely and freely, for the purpose 
of edification. The beat of all guides, on these occasions, 
is the simplicity of a Christian heart, and the true point of 
view is secured by prayer. Every one has not the secret of 
making exquisite allusions and delicate turns ; but every one 
finds in the seriousness of the Gospel a true measure, true 
concord, and just caution. 

5 9. Several Questions relative to Preaching. 

Length of the Sermon. — Length and brevity are relative 
qualities. A sermon which bears one along seems shorter, 
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while a serm n a h h 1 1 1 pmenl of the idea does 

notadvanc 1 > pp a I n We must not, then, dwell 

much on d a 1 bu g h d s o rse a progressive move- 

ment.* 

But the question may h L n ah olutely. 

B p k experience, and long experience : 

FJ.J jjj will he retained. The less you 

ga h rs ill be profited. By overcharging 

^[j as we put out lamps by overfill- 

jn [ji h n plants by immoderately water- 

■ e is too long, the end obliterates 

^jj ng. Ordinary preachers are ac- 

b li excellent ones weary us when 

tb 00 g 

Tfj „ ad expect too much from the audi- 

^ ry or ation, especially, close attention 

ng time ; hut even to them a aer- 

Men have an impression that 

jjj g ought not to be merely glanced 

Repetition of Semom ; that is to say, the habit of repro- 
ducing, after a certain time, sermons which have been preach- 
ed. This is the point of view in which this matter should 
be placed ; In two ways a sermon may be true— when it ex- 
presses the truth, and when it expresses the preacher him- 
eelf. A preacher may have nothing to change or retrench in 
a sermon ; he may admit its power, and yet not ho able to 
put himself into his sermon a second time, or his sermon 
into himself. I would by no means forbid the repetition of a 
good sermon, which the preacher may perhaps modify, so as 
to accommodate it, in spirit, to his own actual state, or the 

' Compare here the sermon of Bo vbdaloue on U. Passion, with that 
of MiBsiLLdM on Conaammatum est. 

+ G«iie dc aux qui annomeru U Parofc de Dku, contenmt la Doctnni 
d€ Saint Fra-p»« *■ SbI'-k, Ptc, Lyon, 1839, p. 8. 
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actual wants of the flock. Wo must guard against abuse. 
We are not slow to give ourselves great license here, and we 
may proceed to a ridiculous and scandalous excess. 

May a Pastor have one toj/reachfor hiin ? — The interest 
of the flock may sometimes justify the pastor in obi aining an 
fl kg ' 
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" Do not be sick."* I would rather say, do not imagine 

yourselves to be sick. 

What should be dime before Preaching. — Before preach- 
ing we ought to have an exercise of mortification, remember- 
ing, as St. Cyraii says, that we should be especially afraid 
of offending God in the pulpit. t We must possess ourselves 
of the feeling of our unworthiness and our weakness ; like 
the publican, we should smite upon our breast. If it be rob- 
bery to undertake a mission to which we are not called, it is 
so likewise to be occupied in it with unsuitable feelings. A 
carnal confidence, a desire to make a show, is of fatal influ- 
ence on preaching. Wo must pray, not for ourselves alone, 
or with anxious fcefing on our own account, but especially 
for the flock. Prayer for ourselves is good and necessary, but 
we must not in this spend too much time. If we pray too 
little for others, we shall not pray well for ourselves. We 
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should travail in birth for souls, till Christ be fwmed within 
them. 

Wluit should be done after tlie Sermon. — Not less useful 
is an appropriate exercise after preaching than the prepara- 
tion which goes before it. This exercise includes ; 

An act of gratitude toward God for giving us the honor of 
preaching the word of life, for our having strength tor it, and 
for our having been kept from error and contempt. 

An act of humiliation and of mortification. We ought to 
confess our unworthiness of so great a function as that which 
■we have been performing, and to humble ourselves on ac- 
count of it. 

Self-examination and contrition, in view of our sins of the 
tongue and the secret sins of our heart in the pulpit. 

Prayer. After having planted and watered, we should 
ask God to give the increase. 

All these may be abiding in the state of the heart ; but it 
is useful to turn feelings into acts, to give these things a form, 



The Preacher should know what is thought of his 
Preaching. — We can not, in this ease, apply in every sense 
the words of St. Paul : "It is a small thing for me to be 
judged of you, or of man's judgment." — 1 Cor,, Jv., 3. 

Theremin thinks that the only absolute test of good preach- 
ing is consciousness of having sought the glory of God.f It 
is not the less important, on this account, to be admonished 
of any errors which may need to be corrected. 

There are indirect or silent admonitions which, if we are 

* See, on this subject, the Guide de Ceux qui aammcent la I'arolc de 

t He may be satisfied if he has done all he can to please God, and 
none but him. This is not only a good test of the worth of a sermon, 
but the only one which we can depend apon, and we can recognize 
no other. In place of this, we can not accept even the blessing which 
may be connected with a sermon, — Thebemin \ Die Bereisainkdi eine 
Tugend. 
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«illiiijr, we sliall not fail to receive. There are praises wliicli 
are criticisms, aa there also is a criticism which praises and 
a aileEoe which speaks. The air of oui flock, their silent re- 
flectiveness, shows us what is passing within them, better 
than visible tokens of emotion. There are many things, how- 
ever, we never can know, or never know well, because too 
much frankness is required to give us the knowledge of them, 
or too much judgment to receive tho idea of them. We 
live, for the moat part, in so much seclusion, that we shall 
be without admonition if wc do not desire it. 
Faites choix d'ua censeur solide et salutaire, 
Que la raison conduise et lo eavoir eclaire, 
Et dont le crayon sur ailJe d'abord chereher 
L'endroit q^ae Ton sent faible et qu'on veut se eaclier,' 
Aimei qu'on vous conseille, et non pas qu'ou vous loue.t 

We may find such a monitor not only in a brother in the 
ministry, hut in the humblest member of our floek, A sim- 
ple parisbioaer, a poor woman, a child even, may bo such, a 
one. We should, without doubt, use caution in this matter, 
and not consult every one who may come in our way ; but, 
with the view of correcting our faults, we must seek to know 
the truth. 

On the immediate Effect, or itnmediate Impression of 
the Sermon. — As to this, whether good or evil, we are often 
disappointed. Many preachers are astonished to see the small 
effect of discourses from which they expected great success ; 
and vice vers&. Many discourses, longly drawn out with 
anguish of soul, composed with poverty of feeling, have been 
richly blest, have produced more effect than others prepared 
with alertness and delight. When alertness, memory, fervor 
itself, have been wanting, the ray which, in passing through 
the lens, has left it cold, has been a burning one beyond it,^: 

* BoiLEiu : L'AH Poilique, chant iv. t Ibid., chant i, 

t See, on this subject, an anecdote related by Bubk. Psstorakhe-o- 
logte in Bciapielen, tome i., p, 341 . 
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2^4 iimi-rs ui- niHACuiN,;. 

We are very often only the occaeioii of the Divine blessing* 
These trials are useful, and even necessary ; they keep us 
from appropriating our success to ourselves, and from saying 
to ourselves, I myself have done this. They efface the J, 
always odious, and especially iu this case. But we shall tall 
into a great error if we draw from these experiences the 
conclusion that it is indifferent whether we do good or evil. 
They should only teach us that we should he neither discour- 
aged nor inflated. 

On the Fruits of Preaching. — The words "Ye shall 
know them hy their fruits" (Matt., vii., 30), are not, without 
qualification, applicable to preachers. The fruits, so far, at 
least, as we can see, are not always exactly proportional to 
zeal and devotedness. 

It is important to remember that the grace of God is sov- 
ereign, lest we be not tempted to regard ourselves as the ef- 
ficient agent of our success. While we see one who has 
sown less reaping more, apparently, it is useful to accustom 
ourselves to think that God, in this, hath done as he pleased. 

It is also important that we do not presorihe conditions to 

God, hy not being willing to sow, unless we have a security 

E dto 
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DlVERdlTV Ol'- FRUITS. 225 

sopie : God does not always reward the zeal of his 
i by immediate and visible success. Be always 
casting in, cultivating, watering the holy seed ; he who gives 
the increase will «ot fail to make it productive in his own 
tinie. We would be reconnpensed, according to our labors, 
by a sudden and visible fruit ; but God does not permit this, 
lest we should attribute to ourselves and to our ieeble powers 
a success which can come only from the work of grace,"* 

Besides, we should have no misunderstand g e p 
ftuits. There may be more when to ns the e appea be 

less. We can not estimate them when they ar p ad 
Ihe field, but only when they are stowed ml g a a j 
When we see around us the evidences of a r 1 g al 

the Bible abundantly distributed, the word of G d z 1 Ij 
preached we may saj Here the \und of the Loid has p^^ed 
But this IS wheat -which has but spiung up the haivest is 
not yet The harvest consists in siiictiEcation chanty the 
whole course ot a lowly aad pure life 

A quite fupeificial impression may produce much n(i=e 
and ititition A proiound impiesaion may e\pu t, itselt 
mort by a whisper ^^e mu=t not rely too much on lesults 
of the hist kmd nor distiust too much the second Some 
times after riMug in a mist the sun pierces the clouds and 
the day is warm and hne at other times tile morning is 
bnght and the daj cold and damp 

Without forgetting that lew aie i-hosen or that the 
gale IS strait, and few enter in thereat, wo must make it our 
aim to gain many souls, and not once for all be content with 
a small number of adepls. Wc must reckon among the 
fruits of good and faithful preaching, not only a decided and 
remarkable awakening of a small number of souls, but a true 
reformation of a large number. In the inventory we must 
include every thing, and overvalue nothing. He who has 

* M*5siLL0N (Neviviemc Discours Synodal) : Dc iAcame des Prs- 
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established order in his family, in his habits, is already pre- 
pared to enjoy a higher truth. Aud why should not a min- 
ister be a benefactor of hia country, and endeavor to promote 
order and good neighborhood, and give popularity to virtue 
and moral honesty ? 

0)1 the Swcess of Opinion, or the Popularity of Preach- 
ing. — We may honor a mere flower with the name of fruit, 
and take success of opinion, the prevalence of our views, for 
real success. Now not only is there a great difference be- 
tween these, but the first, which is not necessarily the means 
of the last, is often an insurmountable obstacle in its way. 

It is dangerous to be popular ;* because gratified self-love, 
which is so dear to us, terminates by taking the means for 
the end, and induces us to make concessions, which gradual- 
ly lead us away from the truth. Here we begin to have 
two masters ; and " no man can serve two masters ; for ei- 
ther he will hate the one and love the other, or else he will 
hold to the one and despise the other."— Matt., vi., 24. 

We may deceive ourselves as to our own dispositions and 
motives. We may easily mistake highly- excited feehng for 
a reduplication of our zeal.f Wc may also easily mistake 
tenderness for unction, and take for charity the glow of bi 
nevolence vrhich we give in exchange for what we receivi 
We may know the just value of this kind of animation and 
excitenaent by making an experiment on the individual mem- 
bers of our flock : we shall very probably find that we shall 
not have it now. If our interest does not abate — if we r 
as earnest now as we were in the pulpit, we may have c< 
fidence in our aeal ; but if we do not now feel ourselves 
home, we may know that we have been sustained partly by 
self-love. 

It is useful to a popular preacher to see himself for a while 
deserted, or restored ultimately to his true place : He may 
then learn what he is, and, if he abide this crisis, he will 

' See Ominrov, Uilevs of.]. Newton. t See O.n-fro". 
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ha\e true unction Eithei ho -Bill hi, no moit thin a m^n, 
mm of oliice oi hia motives will he puiified 

Between populanty and ptrminent unpopularitj theie is 
a point below \ihieh it is not debirahle to sink hut ahoie 
which It la not ncces aiy to me And peihaps it mil be 
lound that with some excepliona true success has been 
giaated to those who as regards talent ha^e receded nei 
ther poverty noi riches hut whom God has nouiished with 
food convenient for them. 

Of unpopularity there are two kinds : That of iiidifference, 
or personal dislike, no one covets ; not so as to the otter kind, 
which respects doctrine as its cause ; This, from its nature, 
may he made an object of ambition, and it is, I think, dan- 
gerous. I should not so regard it if it were inseparable from 
faithfulness ; for what is necessary can not be dangerous ; 
or, if it be, it is not, in this case, to be taken into considera- 
tion. But let us fii-st be sure that unpopularity for doctrines' 
sake is the necessary conecc[iience of faithfulness. Some so 
think, and, accordingly, they regard unpopularity from this 
cause as a matter of obhgation. If it be unavoidable, we 
must let it como, not cause it to come ; and in no case should 
we add to it by our manner of presenting the truth. As far 
as strict mtegrity will permit, wo should, I think, do every 
thing to avoid becomiug unpopular, whether in the ono way 
or the other, because when once the boundary between pop- 
ular favor and the want of it is passed, selfseeking ia as 
probable in the second case as in the first. The mere im- 
pression, or at least the idea too constantly present, that we 
shall be unpopular, will prescribe the measure of our fidelity, 
place us in a false point of view, give acerbity to our dis- 
course, put us in an attitude of hostility,* &c. 

Thus as to the question in the abstract : If we consult 
facts in regard to it, I thiuk many examples prove that faith- 
s preaching may procure to the preacher 
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the high esteem and even affection of the people.* But, aft- 
er Baying this, 1 add, ■without hesitation, that the Gospel 
would not be the Gospel if it should flow into the minda of 
men as easily and as pleasantly as the doctrines of natural 
rehgion or of moral philosophy; for, until the spirit of God 
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' See Omkrim. 

t CiiEvsosTOM has represented with much force the danger 
permitting ourselves to he preoccupied by the desire of favor or I 
fear of unpopularity, — De SacerdoHo, lib. iii., e. 9, et lib, v., c, S, 4, 
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CHAPTER II. 



i 1 Its Imporlante and lU Ofject 

Among our functions this occupies the fiiat rank Relig 
lous inatruction well attended on renews conlmuaOj the 
foundation of the Church and is the most real and ^iluah!e 
part of that tiadition bj which Christianity not only as a 
doctrine but also as a hit. perpetuates itself from age to 
age In this tradition the mipoitdnce of the sermon prop 
eilj BO called u the greater in proportion as it is addreswd 
to hearers who have hetn prepared by religious instruction 

Catechising is useful to tho=e who are its iraraedidte ob- 
jects it 18 useful to the pariah which his need to be and 
with its children is catechised it is useful to the pasfor 
himself ^vho bj the dntj of adaptmg rehgion to the app e- 
hension of children is inees'santly earned lack to simplicity 
and the tiue names of things On all the'se accounts it de 
ser\es our earnest attention which it also demands by its 
difSculty not the same lor all pastors but always grpit 
For it IS a work which besides all the requisitt-i to good 
preaching includes special requisites of its own He \;ho 
catechises well will not preach badly though he ■«ho 
preaches excellently maj be a bad catechist 

It IS true that catechi-ing has lepulsions which do not per 
tain to preaching but it has attractions too which preach 
mg has not 

It IS also true that it encounters a form dable ohstaclp m 
the small agreement or rather in the contrast between the 
teaching which the children recene irom the minister and 
that which they receive for the greater part of the time from 
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^30 iMI'OLlTAXCE ANU OBJECT. 

the world and their own domestic relatives. But as far as 
this obstacle is not absolutely insurmountable, it presents it- 
self to us less as an obstacle than as a motive to give the 
greater care to this part of the pastoral office, aad as itself a 
reason for this institution. 

The object of religious instruction is not simply to teach 
children their religion (as if they already possessed it, and it 
v^as theirs before they had leacned it), but to lay in them 
the foundation of a life.* 

It is undoubtedly an instruction, taking this word in its 
ordinary sense, ajid below its etymological meaning ; but it 
is more properly an initiation into the sacred mystery of the 
Christian life. " My little children," says St, Paul, " of whom 
t travail in birth again, until Christ be formed in you." — 
Gal,, iv., 19. 

We must not give the preference to the more intelhgent 
children, to those who answer best, but in more limited minds 
we shall very often recognize a superiority of heart. Answers 
from the heart, when they are right, are of more value than 
the most remarkable ones from the understanding. A dull, 
vexatious child is perhaps more serious than a bright one 
whom we are fond of carcssiii". 



J 2. General choQ-actenstics of Catechising — Source and 
Metliod of religious Teaching. 

Instruction, as instruction, should be as soUd and thorough 
as possible ; still, we should aim at spontaneitj dnd hfe and 
therefore there should be in this study nothing of haste or of 
excessive labor (that which too much oLcupies the mind oft 
en leaves the heart indolent) ; nothmg which should give it 
too much resemblance to an ordinary study nothmg which 
may leave behind it a disagreeable recollection Lit ihi' 
preacher do what he can to make the chill remember 

* See, for the development of this dea the Cat cl't I Co ic 
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through life, the mstructiona he gives him. Let the hours of 
teaching be hours of edification ; let the child have the feel- 
ing that the exercise Is one in which he is to be active ;« let 
religious teaching have the character of worship :t AcHmi 
and worship, these two characteristics, which ought to he 
interfused into one another, are too often lost sight of. 

"Where ought a child to find his religion ? All that he can 
find himself, he must find, hut that is little ; all the rest is 
in the Bihle. It is the Bihle that must teach him.t Cate- 
chising presupposes the Bihle, which it does hut digest and 
systematize ; and we say in passing, that its use after the 
Bible has not the same inconveniences with its use before it. 
It would be a sad error to retrench it, but not so great a one 
as to retrench the Bihle. 

It is by their mutually interlacing one another that the 
ideas of the Bible live, as do the fibres of a living body : To 
separate them ia to destroy their life. Facts may be distinct, 
and the mind may distinguish them ; but in reality, ia life, 
nothing is isolated ; and all those individualizations, all those 
personifications, all those entities which appear in Catechisms, 
are fictions ; all the truths here arc but different forms or dif- 
ferent applications of the same truth. But there are diffacul- 
ties connected with the use of the Bible ; we must not pur- 
sue this path without reflection ; a method is to be arranged 
It is important to understand how we should read, what we 
should read, where begin, and then adjust every thing care- 
fully to the measure of time we have at command 

• This feeling is promoted by interrogations whioh elicit the ex- 
position. 

t See, on this subject, a passage from Madame Necker, in her Eiuf 
calion Progreasive. " Religion is never prescribed in its most sacred 
aspect to the young, if even the teaching of it is not worship," etc 
Livre vt, ehap. ii {this and the following paragraphs). 

t See in the Semcur, tome ix., numero 27 (i Jnillet, 1840), an ar- 
ticle on M. MoEEiL's SiKTed History; and in the Appendix, note K, 
thp portion of this article relating to the use of the Catechism. — Edit. 
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^ 3. Advice to the Catechist. 
It, would be well for the pastor to begin with the youn- 
gest children, and, If he is to have them under his direction 
for many successive years, to proceed leisurely with their in- 
structiou : If he is to have them for a short time, he will, I 
apprehend, he obliged to use a Catechism. But whether he 
will be under this necessity (and espocially in the case now 
supposed), or whether the Catechism is to como afler the Bi- 
ble, the use of this manual will require special care. It is 
diiRcult to make a Catechism, and there are but few good 
ones. All things else being equal, I should prefer the most 
elementary — one which, conceived after a Christian plan, and 
reducing all things to a small number of principles, presenla 
only the fundamental ideas on each subject, but expressed 
with vigor and feeling. Of all the Catechisms with which I 
am acquainted, I still give my preference to that of Luther, 
By adding to it a collection of passages, we shall have all we 

Whatever mode of catechising may be adopted, whether the 
Bible or some manual be its t«xt, if it be public, it should be 
adapted to the class for which it is specialiy intended, I mean 
for children. It is very desirable that adults should take in- 
terest in the exercise, and be attendants on it, but we should 
not think ourselves obliged to change its character on their 
account. It would be unfaithfulness in respect to the chil- 
dren, and would be rather a damage than a benefit to the 
adults. Religion is never more penetrating, nor is instmc- 
tion really more profound, than when Christianity is put in 
an infantile point of view. To present it thus, is to make if 
attractive to adults ; the best sermon is not bo attractive as a 
catechelic exercise, well managed. 

Whether in public or private, we must prepare ourselves 
well for it, and not say to ourselves, I have only to speak to 

* Make use of good rdigioat tracts.— Real. Fabrr. 
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children ; for in this, as in every thing, mcadma ddietur pu- 
ero revertntia." It is certainly no easy matter to speak well 
to children the talent to do this helongs not to every one. 
Our manner with children should he such as to g\.\6 exercise 
to then mtuitive power, incisory, penetrating ; but then the 
danger is at hand of violating propriety. On this point I 
have pleasure m citing a remarkahle confession of Bernaid 
Overherg In his journal he says, " I am again in school this 
morning without sufficient preparation. God ! help me to 
reform in this matter. I am deceived hy saying to myself, 
That will do well enough — you know your husiaess ; some- 
thing else is more necessary than preparation for it for e^ er\ 
thing which can he postponed is less important at th s mo 
ment than this duty. The want of preparation invohc 
many inconveniences ; it makes teaching dry, confused loose 
diffiise ; the children are eraharrassed, they can not fix then 
attention, and the lesson becomes uninteresting to them 1 1 ' 
to myself. + 

Preparation for catechising, even public catechising, called 
oratory,% does not include a discourse written and leaineil h\ 
lieart, much less preparation for private instruction given in 
the pastor's domicile. It is most valuable when it has the 
character of a free and i'amiliar conversation, diificult to be 
lelained in a written discourse. But the best preparation 
lor it should always he made. In general, if the elemenia 
of preparation, under its two forms, are not the same, we 
may say they compensate one another. 

Gentleness and patience are the first qualifications; ridi- 
cule is unpardonable ; hardly less so is embarrassing a child 

' Juvenal : Sat. xiv., v. 47. " We can not be too respectful to a 
child," 

t Notice siir Bernard, Oeerherg, initilutaiT d VEcbU Normale de MAn- 
sier, etc., by J. H, Schubert, professor at Munkh ; published in Frencli 
by lli^ Society of Neufch(itel,1810, p. 26. 

t In German, Predigteattchisnau. 
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in the prest ice if the others (ipntleiiess should be patenia! 
but manlj Love lor children in thi. sure means of an ami 
able deportment toward them ond will happilj replace an 
affectedly mild <md ev^Blve manner Aa to famil arity it 
should certainly not be wmtng but it should be ertuui 
Seldom should smilmg never laughing have plaoo in ri-lig 
ious instruction We must be interesting not amusing W e 
have the vi ay of intermixing ant,cdotLS witli our iiifitructions 
btthy httb tep dwtlmd t tb 
n d II b 1 1 1 d 

n phj 1 1 f hild th t i tl t 
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the child la too quickly persuaded that it is he who has found 
out every thing, who has said every thing ; This will injure 
the pastor's authority, and the child himself, by exciting his 
self-love. And then we can not foresee how far we shall go 
■with our familiar detail in giving a simple answer to the 
child's question. We should avoid too much circuity. 

We can not judge of a child with certainty from the an- 
swers he gives in the course of instruction ; we must, to-ward 
the end of the course, see and examine him by himself: 
They are not the best who know the most. We ought to see 
hira also, in order to establish him in the true views of the 
cjimmiinifin to which he is to be admitted. We miist ex- 
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plain the L ds Supper to the i,h 11 In a piict c^l joint 
of ■view tht. Lords & pper is a subji-i-t about which n any 
prejudices prevail This i*: in part the fat It of the human 
heart In geneial the child has no prejudi(,ea hut he is Jg 
norint he shouH well unlerttiad what he is ahout to do 
and the conhrmalioiL ol the hapt smal vow sh uld ho present 
el to him in ita true character The formula used among 
ts IS ■\civ leieclive it aajs nothing of Iho Lori s buppei 
nor ot that grace ol God which it la so n.i-i'e==ary to have m 
thought ishen bo awful a promise is mado as is requiied in 
the formula This promise should rathei he a declaration 
The formula then ought at least to he complett 

The age at which this conhrmation takes pl^ce imong us* 
seeiis t le BUlt^ble having regard to the idea cf confarm ng 
the baptismal vow freely with kno'wledge of its natuie 
What besides is to be had in view as to the question of ad 
mitting or not idmiltiag is true knowledge of the mjstery 
of piety accord ng to each one s capacity ind especially the 
intell genee oJ the heart the leligious appieciat on of th s 
m}stt,rj For tl e first we have a measuri, foi the second 
we hive no sure means of knowing it In respect to the last 
point ot course unless, we hai.e decisive evidence that the 
child his dispositions dirtctly contrary to Chnatianity, we 
ght to admit him We have a right to adjourn to refuse 
confiimation but it is exorbitant to arrogati, to ourselves 
the right of preventing another pastoi from granting, if he 
thinks he can do so what we havo rofusel We have dis- 
chirged oiir rtsponsibility if wo ha\e given our brother 

' Sixteen years. 
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SECTION THIUD. 

CARE OF SOULS, OR PASTORAL OVERSIGHT. 



4 1. Its Relations to Preaching. Ground of t/ie Duty of 
the Care of Souls, 

In treating successively of the office of the preacher and 
that of the pastor, we have not meant to say, most assuredly, 
that preaching was not a pastoral office, and that il did not 
itself include the care of souls. No more would we say that 
the cave of souls, properly speaking, is substantially distinct 
from preaching, since it is through the word that the care of 
souls is accomplished, and, under one form or another, preach- 
ing reappears every where.* We may say, in one sense, that 
the preacher is to the pastor what a part is to the whole ; 
but, in making of these two offices two parts, which are 
united to one another in order to make together a whole, we 
easily perceive differences as well as relations between them. 
The preache ' t t ■ th p t t i' s p (in German, 
erziehet). Th at th m th ll r on individu- 

als. The ad h th -who come; the 

other seeks th al wh d n t m W may further 
add, that th fi t p 1 m If il p tual interests ; 

the second u t w th th m 1 t mporal interests. 

For the pastor, m the full extent of his employment, and as 

* See, in the introduction to the Course on Honaleiica, what we have 
said of the word in the Christian religion. 
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«i hriat, is the bene- 

of society leaves 

" "w come which, will 

B g ra of the parish, he 

™ a, father, if he is 

rit? A spirit of 

m pirit of Grod him- 

tf B it shows to men 

g lem as one lead- 

t g g ( saiah, Isiii., 14); 

e borne upon the 

( 12) ; and when 

G mse cli was lost, and 

and will bind up 

1 that which was 

— E XX ty is beneath us, 

ath God ? And 

es from it ? And 

think that such 

N m rihed, in express 

G ays lo his proph- 
et, " I have set tliee for a tower and a fortress among my 
people, that tliou mayest know and try their ways" {Jeremiah, 
vi., 27); and when St. Paul recommends to Timothy, "to 
be instant in season, out of season." — 2 Tim., iv., 2. This 
spirit is but the spirit of simple believers, when they are be- 
lievers in truth. Of them we expect that they will be at- 
tentive to one another, and warn one another ; for the Chris- 
tian, as St. Cyran says, is but an imperfect priest, or rather 
a priest commenced, and the priest is a perfect and accom- 
plished Christian.t Besides this, the minister should never 

* "In all their afflictions he was afflicted." — Isaiah, Isiil., 9. 

t Sjint CvBiN i Lellrt A M. OmUeteH, ehap. Kvi. 
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forget that preaching alone does not accomplish, his olijcct : 
first, because he is the pastor of more than those who con- 
stantly come to church ; next, because even these have need 
of a more individual and more intimate treatment.* 

The pastor may not content himself with having been to 
hia flock " as a very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant 
voice, and can play well on an instrument of music" (Ezefc., 
xxxiii., 32) ; and, if lie does so, he will always have to re- 
p h h m elf with having " healed the plague of his people 
lightly — Jer., vi., 14. It is at last only by the care of 
e« 1 th 1 1 e can realize and identify to himself his flock as 

fl k d not only as an auditory. " I know my sheep, 

d k wn of mine" (John, x., 14) — he only is tlie good 
hh pi d who can thus epeak. This is the ideal ; we must 
be tn to reach it. There ia a constant proportion be- 

tw nil ence in the care of souls and the life of the parish. 

'^ h does all this belong to the essence of Christianity, 

th t wl 'er there is a revival of it, the care of souls re- 
g t mportance. 

L t dd that it enhances the beauty and enforces the 
U g 1 f these functions, that they offer small inducement 
t Ifl and imagination. Here may be seen in their 
p t\ th eriousness, the austerity of the ministry. Public 
preaching is comparatively agreeable and easy : only then 
can we he sure of our vocation to the ministry, when we are 
inwardly drawn and constrained to exercise the care of souls. 
At tl p lent time, especially, we can not but be aware 
tl at th s ork has become more difficult. It is diflicult, be- 
ca of th extent of the parishes ; it is, above all, difficult, 
becau t s not as acceptable as it was once. The flocks 
kno our luties well, but tlieir own they know no more ; 

In Harms' view, public preaching is the least important part of 
the pastoral office, and, in some respects, that wliieh might be spared 
witli the least (tiBadyantage. — Fastoraltheologie, tome iii., p. 3. See 
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and the precept, " Obey them that have tlie rule ovor you" 
(Heb,, xiii,, 17), is to them without signification ; or, to speak 

This 8 g ad g h 
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i 'i. Objeaioun agaiiiU the Excicisu of Lids F2mctioii. 

Against the exercise of the care of eouIs certain ohjections 
or excuses arise, which we must pass in review* 

1. Want of Taste. — But it is not an affair of taste that 
wo are concerned with ; it is an affair of duty : an essential 
interest, not a detail of abstract perfection. If taste for this 
part of the ministry is wanting, what kind of taste is there 
for the other parts ? If we have not a call to care foi- the 
souls of the flock, one by one, we have not a call to the min- 

' Habhs : I'aslorallhci'logie, loine iii.. p. !9. 
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istry. This objection, then, is all-weak or all-powerful — all- 
powerful because of its very weakness. 

2. Want of Time. — What are we to understand by this ? 
Does it mean that we are to apply ourselves to this duty only 
when we have nothing else to do ? I confess I would rather 
hear the care of souls objected against preaching, than preach- 
ing against tlie care of souls : I would rather one should say 
to me. My sick, my poor, my scattered sheep require me, 
and forbid me to give my preaching all the attention which 
is desirable. This objection assumes the point in question 
as settled, namely, that we know that the care of souls is 
second in impoitance ; but who has said this, and how can 
it be proved ? 

3. Not acceptaMe. — This is possible, but be careful that 
you say this in good earnest. Do not say it after a first and 
indolent effort, "Why, you expect doors to open themselves 
to you at your mere approach 1 We are, in general, too hasty 
iu saying that we are not acceptable There are many more 
ways of access than we suppose, because there are more ne- 
cessities, more accessible sidei, more occasions than we think 
of. Our ministry is not so sure to be repelled when it ex- 
hibits itself under the form of Christian affection. 

Alter all, it is natural that we should not be acceptable. 
The truth, we all know, is not received with cordiality ; and 
the chief Shepherd, certainly, is not better received hy us 
than we are by others ; never will they receive us worse than 
we have received God. And yet he came " to his own." — 
John, i., 11. The servant is not greater than his Lord. Is 
not patience our duty ? Is it not the proof and the e 
of our faith ? 
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i S. Conditions or Qualities requisite for t)ie Exercise of 
t}te Care of Souls. 
The requtfiiles or necessary means are these : 
1. Health. — The details of the care of souls are neither 
necessarily nor generally dangerous to health, if the parish is 
not too large : A measure of physical force and a good coil' 
atitution are, however, necessary. But, in general, he who 
can bear the hurden of preaching has sufficient physical abil- 
ity for the care of souls. There may, however, be exceptions, 
and one should examine himself well as to this point ■when 
he is examining his call to the pastorate, which is not divisi- 
ble in itself 

2; A certain presence of mind, which ministers possess 
in different degrees, but which may be in a greater or less 
measure acquired, and which very often is no other than 
presence of lieart, or what this supplies. 

3. Psychological Knowledge, — Many put logic in the 
place of psychology, which is a great evil. Logic is rectilin- 
ear ; it cuts its way, it traverses moral facts ; psychology is 
sinuous and flexible. The psychology of books is very useful 
as the basis of research, but it is nothing without experience 
and without study of one's self To know one's self well is 
a means of thus knowing others ; although we should be 
prepared for a strong encounter with moral combinations 
which we have not anticipated, which might have seemed 
impossible, on which account we should study facts in the 
facts themselves, with candor and docility. 

4. Knowledge of the Parish. — The parish is not an ab- 
straction ; it is a concrete fact, it is an individuality, which 
has no absolute resemblance except to itself It is very true 
that the knowledge of it supposes that of man in general, 
since, if we do not know man in general, we can not know 
him in a certain place and certain time ; it is also true that 
this general man is to be sought out and evolved in man of 
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a certain time and certain place. It is true that there are 
things which, with equal force, interest and engage man, 
though placed in the moat difterent conditions ; and that there 
are things which are important above all others. But it is 
not less true that, if we take no account of what individualizes 
a flock, we are not only likely to he less useful, less agreeable, 
or less welcome, but also to counteract, in many particulars, 
the object we propose to ourselves. As all external circum- 
stances modify the state of the soul, they thereby modify also 
the agency we should esert upon it. We must, bo to speak, 
ask the individual man to introduce us to mankind, at least 
we must not let this individual man obstruct our road. St. 
Paul speaks to all as men ; nevertheless, he was to the Jews 
a Jew to the Greeks a Greek ; all things to all men. We 
must not strike kejsto which no child corresponds andlea^e 
those untouched to which are connected chords of the fuUe t 
and richest sound 

The care of souls then will not be the same in city and 
country m a farming and a manufacturing dibtrict in the bo 
Bom of a populaUon of simple manners and with refined and 
effeminate people The pastor should take account of all 
this as also of geographic climatic economic dietetic and 
historic circumstances He should acquaint himself with 
customs interests w ants prejudices opin ons He should 
not hmit himself to certain fruitful data developed by cer 
tain inductions he should prefer studjing things m the 
things themselves Tor between two pan&hea in the same 
CircumBtancea both mountainous both agricultural both 
rich or both poor he should still distinguish The pastor 
should above all understand the religious state of the par 
ish -vshich IS transferred to him This and all the particu 
lars to which we have referred should be the objects oi pro 
longed and ptrseveimg st idj dating fiom the moment of 
entrance on his duUes but before his entrance he must have 
informed himself of every thing of importance and certain 
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FOR THE CAKE OF SOULS. 243 

details which appear small are important. "Without the 
knowledge of these, he may wound, may shock, may be mis- 
judged, and may create prejudices, which are very apt to he 
formed, and arc very slowly dissipated. He must know the 
good and the bad, the strong as well as the weak, in order to 
know what needs to he developed and what to be repressed, 
We may hence see how advantageous it may be for the aame 
pastor to remain a long time in the same parish. 

5. Care to maintain Relations of Confidence and Affec- 
tion with the Parish. — These he will secure in part by the 
care of souls ; but, with a view to the care of souls, he should 
also in every way create and maintain them. The means 
are positive and negative. "We shall not speak here of the 
first, intending to present them hereafter m the aspect, and 
under the name of duties. We shall now speak only of neg- 
ative means, which may he summed up in this : the avoid- 
ing of all useless collision with interest and self-love, the vol- 
untary relinquishment of his right, according to the word of 
the apostle, " Why do ye not rather suffer yourselves to be 
defrauded r'—l Cor,, vi., 7. The pastor, unquestionably, 
should not encourage evil hy weakness on his part, but he 
should not show himself too fond of his own opinion, and ever 
ready to make diffieulty. Let him also be careful not to 
enter into obligations too readily, and to keep himself in this 
respect as independent as possible. It is well here to call to 
mind an advantage we have from our institutions, according 
to which the pastor receives nothing from the community, 
and the chance of dependence can scarcely have e 



4 4. Three-fold Objict of pastoral Oiejsi^kt 

We will now resolve the pastoral oiBee mto it= different 

elements or different acts regardmg it as mcludmg not onlj 

the religious care ol families and m 1 vidunli but (.very thin^ 

except public instruction and thi, celebration of worship 
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244 MATERIAL ANU MORAL INTERESTS 

Pastoral oversight has a three-fold purpose — to promote 
the material, the moral, and the spiritual interests of the 
parish. 

1. Solicitude for material Interests. — If I speak of this 
first, it is not as heing the first, hut rather as the least of the 
interests which the pastor is concerned with, and that I may 
rise hy degrees to the true object of his ministry and to the 
highest exercise of his activity. There are positions in which 
he will have few occasions to interfere, in which, indeed, he 
can not interfere with propriety ; there are others from which 
he can not withhold himself. In every case, we would have 
him regardful of material interests, and attend to them ac- 
cording to the exigency of circumstances.* We have no ref- 
erence here to care for the poor, which is always required 
of the pastor. Let him, in every case, avoid the character 
of intermeddler and intruder, and the air of a man of busi- 

2. Solidtude for Moral Interests. — I speak not yet of 
spiritual interests. There are unjust or immoral prejudices, 
errors of education, violations of law and of morality, which 
have passed into customs, usages indecent and pernicious, 
etc. All evil may and should he displaced hy Christianity ; 
it will not, however, be enough to preach the cross, although 
this should be done indelatig bl} a 1 w h eferencc to the 
removal of evils, as included n h p m nd which is to 
be aimed at iit preaching : "V\ 1 all 11 ha e to make bat- 
tle with all these evils— -de nd p n h tage of natural 
morality, of good sense, and n 1 Idly interest. It is 
very often the only means, tl d pe bl ondition of suc- 
cess with many persons. Nor do we hereby compromise the 
main object ; we prepare the way for religion : it brings us 
into contact with more persons, and gives us influence over 
a greater number of wills. 

Christianity certainly applies itself to every thing ; it sub- 
* Wild iands tilled by monhs— priests civilizers. 
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divides and ramifies itseli, so as to reach all aliiises, all errors. 
Its great principles may be successfully called into action 
against the subtile ti Irr ndf dwe must 

not say that it is a b tl t mpl y t d that it is 
applying Niagara 1 tur a m 11 wh 1 N t matter 

of regret that Ch t p 1 i,, d t f time to 

time, conduct Oh ist bj tl h d f t loftiest 

principles oven to th 1a t ult B t that ndvidiials 
may thus apply Ch t tj t th p 1 nd t, may 

introduce it entirely t th t 11 mat 1 d tails of 
their hfe, they mu t fi t h d t d ty suf- 

fers and languishes while it waits for this to be done. Time 
presses ; let us, then, attack evil with all the weapons we 
have at our disposal ; let ua apply to society, with Christian 
charity and in a Christian spirit, means which are within 
every one's reach, motives which all accept, and which, after 
all, being legitimate and true, are really a part of the truth. 
Let us never forget that good is self- evidencing ; that evil car- 
ries its coademnatioftin itself; that Christianity has not corao 
to create morahty, but to lend it the m.ost irresistible motives, 
without opposing, without accusing of absolute inefficacy, 
those which may be drawn from conscience and the nature 
of things. It is very true that motives of this sort do not pro- 
duce internal renovation, the moral r 
they accomplish less, but this less i 
worth more, assuredly, than that nothing to which we re- 
duce our influence iu the esteem of many persons by not urg- 
ing these motives. 

It may not be suitable, it may scarcely be practicable, to 
attack directly every evil which may present itself. Besides 
that it is necessary to give time in order to know evils well, 
wc alarm and repel men by this impatience and this indis- 
cretion. It would be of more avail to begin by training up 
in the parish supporters and aids, who, when they shall liavn 
e with ourselves as to the nature of evil, 
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{ o The Schoil 

"We have as yet onh considered the parish in general, 
we are approaching lamihes and indiMduils but b(,tween 
the parish in general and families and mdividuals there is 
an inbtitution of which we must speak namely tht school 

We shall m vain attempt to seculanze it It ■will remain 
attached to the Church or to religion I bpt-ik of the popu 
lar school of that in which mort or less maj be taught hut 
alwajb m so lar as the school deserves its name whatever 
IB necessary to the man and the thnstian The school has 
need of religion and rehgion ha& need of the school The 
Chuich can not dispense with the school nor the school with 
theCbiueh The pastor for thi" cause should interest hi ni 
self in whatever pertains essentially to popular instruction ; 

* HuFFELt : UebeT das Wesen und den Bcruf ies Evangelisck-chTist- 
ftcieii GciallickerL, third edition. Giessen, 1835, tome ii., p. 370. 
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bttt should coimecf or rather mtermmgle leligion with ev- 
erj thing He is nevor to forgpt that ht. is its miiiisler, nor 
laj aside his ch1l^utel as a mmioter in his cooperation iii 
the government of tKe 'n.hool This doea not imph thj.t ht 
la to hmit himself e\.clusiVLly to rehgion dots not mein thii 
the minister, as much as any other man may not coiiLern 
himself with the entire assemblage of mterests which are 
involved in this great work of popular inatruction 

I do not mean to intimate that he should take from the 
regent of the school the province of religious instruction hut 
that, without excluding him he should teach hira how to in 
struct, and aid him in teaching 

f president of the school commi=sioners 
se what influence he has hut not seek to 
fery thing He >ihould think it more proper 
to teach others to do well and as the ease 
'n to learn irom others If circumstances in 
e superiority gives him the preponderance 
secure to him the ascendencj he should he eondeacendmg and 
deferential : He should not make his colleagues instruments 
or mere supporters to himself hut as much as possible col- 
laborators. 

This counsel is applicable to all institutions to all works 

in which the pastor may be called to take a pnncipal part. 

We come to the pastor's relations to families and individ- 



i 6 RtlT.Ums to Fannlu ■, Pastoral TiKifs 
I speak ot famihcs because it is especiallj through fam- 
ilies that the ministei leaches individuals of whom we are 
to speak hereaiter and because again it is important that 
he should mamtain relations to families a= families The 
family the only group which remain'^ in society bek » the 
national group — the family, a natural bundle not compact 
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enough, perhaps, but not dissolved, is a most valuable fact 
for the minister, who through it reaches without effort many 
individuals at once, in a manner sufficiently indirect not to 
alarm their liberty, sufficiently direct to act upon them close- 
ly and strongly. I add, with earnestness, that the minister 
should have to do with families, that he may, as much as he 
possibly can, verify, consecrate, confirm this divine institution. 

Nevertheless, individuals are to be reached, since it is only 
the individual who is or is not a Christian ; who receives or 
does not receive the truth. "We shall not, therefore, dwell 
long on families ; but before we pass to individuals, not again 
to leave them, we will say something concerning an import- 
ant duty which relates to families and to individuals, and is 
a powerful means of reaching both. I refer to pastoral visits. 

These pastoral visits are neither purely social visits, such 
as well-bred people pay to one another from convenience or 
taste, nor those official visits, domiciliary visits, so to speak, 
which have a somewhat inijuiaitoriai character. They ought 
to be pastoral, and purely pastoral, but familiar and friendly. 
Those to whom they are made should recognize the pastor, but 
should recognize in him the friend and the lather. We should 
not be burdensome ; we should leave or put at ease those 
who receive us ; we should exclude every idea of ceremony 
and worldly politeness. 

Tissot has very well shown what pastoral visits in the 
country ought to be, and how a true pastor can make them 
inexpensive to himself, and secure their just result, 

" What fatal influences has not effeminacy in the church- 
man ? I fear not to say that on neither his knowledge nor his 
eloquence does the well-being of the precious deposit ■which 
is confided to him depend ; it depends on his vigilance, his 
activity. It is not by adorning his sermon in his study-re- 
Ireat that he enlightens the people ; the sermons he delivers 
in the temple are not his most efficacious sermons. When 
ilie people hear the holy truths; when they see the man 
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) announce them, only in the sacred place, 
they do not take them home — they come to make them a. 
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recall the ideas you unfolded to him when he was mowing his 
hay ; and, in a word, let him find you every where, and let 
him every where love to find you. But how may this he if 
you venture to go nowhere ? How attach him to his duties 
when you seem to he so little concerned to make him love 
them ? Hovi' shall he not fear his yoke (and this fear is the 
pest of virtue), if you fear so ranch to touch it ? How not 
hate his condition, if those whom ho thinks happy so care- 
fully estrange themselves from it?"* 

Visits like these have many advantages. They make the 
pastor well acquainted with the moral and material wants 
of the families of his parish ; they knit and tighten friendly 
relations ; they open the way to action on individuals. 

Shall wo wait for some particular occasion before we make 
them t It is well to make them without an occasion, with- 
out any immediate motive, that when a special oase shall 
render them particularly necessary, they may not have a 
strange and alarming character. 

It is also well, however, to take advantage of events which 

impress the soul, and dispose the heart to open itself (mol- 

* EasaisurlaViede TissW, jiar Ch.Eynabd. Lausanne, 1839, p. 109. 

L2 
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lessiina fandi temp a) ■« h u affectation, and ■without 
abusing them. Dread p na or the habit of delay — 

How mauy pastors, h msu y C tians, have had eause 
to deplore that, hy p a d d lays, they left destinies 

to consumraate them f wh h for a moment at least, 

they had the power to determine the course. 

As far as possible, all the parishioners should be visited by 
the pastor ; all, at least, should be approached — the friends 
of our ministry, and also it£ adversaries (as adversaries never 
should be recognized, unless they have given us flagrant 
proofs of enmity), the rich and the poor. If the pastor saw 
only the rich, we might boldly say, without closer examina- 
tion, that his visits are not pastoral, but social ones : If he 
should see only the poor, ive ought not to say as ive have 
often heard said, that the poor man alone has a pastor ; for, 
indeed, he has not one ; he is not a true pastor who concerns 
himself only with the poor ; that is to say, with him whose 
povi-rty obliges him, whether he will or no, to accept his pas- 
tors' dttentions. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE CARE OP SOULS APPLIED TO IWDIVIDUALS, 

>) 1. Introduction — Division of the Sviiject. 
It is only an absolute impossibility that can justify the 
pastor in not occupying himself immediately with individuals. 
If he had the leisure to examine thoroughly the situation and 
the wants of each one, and to be his pastor as assiduously as 
he is that of the flock, he ought to do it. Even if each in- 
dividual might he preached to apart, and directed at leisure, 
still preaching to the whole flock should have place ; of this 
we have elsewhere given the reasons ;* but it is not the less, 
on this account, a secondary office for the pastor, and the in- 
struction of individuals remains of the first importance. The 
pastor, then, as much as possible, must address himself to in- 
dividuals. 

Solicitude for individuals ia one of the characteristics of the 
New Testament and the neW ministrj'. It is very remark- 
able that the same religion which baa founded a. Church, and 
h g' t this institution a reality which is almost i per- 



one individual is of more value than a thousand, w hich is an 

absnrdity, but more than a people, as far as it is a people, 

* See the Introduction to the Course on Homiklio. 
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more than a mi= ns such It is then with indn iduals that 
we have to do ks^ diiei-tlj in preaching more immediately 
in the care ot souh which is without object TUthout reason 
when the individual loses hi" reolitj or ei en his importance 
The minister seeks them in v orahip or in public only because 
he is not sure of finding tkem else'where or betause he has 
things to say -which he can speak only to a-iembled indi 
viduals, or, finally because thi- public assembly sjmbohzes 
equality, the community of interest* the communion of 
hearts. But so lii as he may liope to find them elae-where 
he is to seek them there This is the first duty the first lorm 
of pastoral ministration ; public preaching is only its compli 
ment. A friend who, wishing to enjoy a familiar 
tion with his friend, is contented to see him in a great 
pany, and who, having some particular thing to say to 
■which concerns no one but him, should fuse what was 
dally applicable to him into a general discourse, would be a 
singular friend. Now every one needs instruction suitable 
to himself only, or, at least, he needs to have us appropriate 
to his particular use, bis particular circumstances, that gen- 
eral instruction which he may have received in common with 
others, but which very often, for want of such care, is lost to 
him. One after another he passes through different states, 
internal or external, for which general preaching does not 
sufiice. The pastor knows this ; if he can deal with this 
soul apart, ahail he not do it 1 How can he avoid reflecting 
that preaching may have prepared the way for a wort in 
this soul — that preaching may complete it if it be once begtin, 
but that the decisive moment, either of the life or of the par- 
ticular situation may call for i more minute and more deli 
cate work And lastlj with what eje will the whole par 
ish look on a pastor who is a pastor only in the pulpit who 
does not so to speak descend from the pulpit and who 
though he may know individuals wishes only to know the 
mass t As much as pastoral zeal in the care of souls adds 
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force to jireichine so much does negligence in the pastor eii- 
ieeble the jjieacher 

We have now ^ndlc^ted certain natural, and, so to speak, 
legal occasions of approaching individuals , there are others 
which charity induces and which piudence determines us to 
improve They ire not wanting to him who desires them. 
We recommend no.oiiensive importunity at the same time, 
It IS important that the pastor should assure himself that the 
solicitude whii-h makes him seek occasion is rarely taken 
imi-s when it is ohaiacterized bj trankness and simplicity, 

A\e now discriminate between individuals. Individuals 
are distinguished from one inother bj their external circum- 
stances <vnd bj their mteriial state 'V^e shall give our at- 
tention hrst to circumst<inces which pertain to the latter. 

* 2 Internal State 

The same tendencies reappear at all periods, and we may 
affirm that the smallest flock presents all the shades of truth 
and of error. But the proportion varies, and each period, each 
place has its character, which results from the predominance 
of certain elements. Every where there is some excess or 
some void. Mysticism, antinomianism, legalism, the bondage 
of the letter, hy turns prevail. 

However it may he as to this, there are 
internal state, different classes, which in each flock a 



I. The first is that of decidedly jAous persons, who are at 
a more or less advanced stage in the evangelical life. We do 
not think that these should he lofl to themselves, or that ad- 
vice and direction should be refused them, but we insist that 
they ought not to be withdrawn from the discipline of God's 
Spirit. It is important that we do not interfere with — ive 
should rather cherish — their sense of their liberty, their re- 
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254 CLASSIFICATION OF INDIVIDUALS. 

sponsibility, and their own privileges. The pastor siiould be- 
ware of permitting himself to he erected into a pope, or even 
into a director of conscience. He should be the aid of liber- 
ty, not its substitute. 

These individuals, who form the choice ones of the flock, 
naturally feel a need of more intimate relations with the 
pastor, and of more thorough and more minute instruction. 
Aa they know more, they see they have more to learn. !t 
would be wrong to have no regard to their case ; and tho 
pastor, isolated as he is in his parish, has as much need of 
them as they have of him. But he can not, in this matter, 
satisfy entirely them and himself. On the one hand, the pas- 
tor is pastor of the whole flock, and, according to the precept of 
St. Paul (Acts, xxii,, 28), must care for the whole flock ; on 
h dhgh hk hp dimy 



those who are most zealous in serving God.t 
All pious men are not pious after the same 
most always one element predominates, and some other suf- 
fers. There is always a weak side to be strengthened, with 

' No small offense was given, in one instance within the trans- 
lator's knowledge, by a service intended distinctively for a class sup- 
posed to be in a higher state of religious feeling than the rest of the 
flock. It may be allowable to appoint a service of this description, 
but this instance gave proof that such a service ought not to be ap- 
pointed " without reflection and caution." — Trans!. 

t See the Praktische Bcmerkangm of Hebnhutt, p. 103, Gcmnn- 
achuft der Emcckten. 
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■which we must, in the first place, make ourselvus acquaint- 
ed, 

1, To ttose in whom the principle oi faith prevails we must 
recommend works, by insisting that, wliatever changes may 
have taken place in our disposition and our state toward aod, 
the law remains law ; and that wo may renounce by our 
works {TituB, i., 16) the God whom we profess to know, and 
wkom we may know in trutli. We must warn them of the 
snares which our natural man may find in Christian liberty ; 
we must, without taking this liberty away, teach them how to 
use it prudently, and especially not to despise Christians less 
advanced or weak in the iaith (Eom., xvi., 2), who dare not 
use their liberty, but whom we ought not, ou that account, 
hastily to regard as strangers to the covenant of grace. 

2. To those who, endeavoring to add to their faith virtue 
(2 Pet., i., 5), are in danger of forgetting in this so necessary 
industry that the first act of obedience is faith, and the work, 
par excellence, the work of God (John, vi„ 29), is. to believe 
on Him whom He hath sent — we must show, as open at their 
Eide, that abyss of self-righteousness in which true righteous- 
ness is lost and disappears. 

3. To the scrupulous, the timorous— -that the kingdom of 
God does not consist in meat and drink, but in righteousness, 
inpeaceandinjoy, through the Holy Spirit {Rom,. \iv., 17); 
and that if we must be always proving anew what is accept- 
able to the Lord (Eph., v., 10), this useful exercise of con- 
science and of reason represses anxiety, and should unite 
with itself a feeling of tranquil trust in that God who, hav- 
ing given us the substantial truth, wOl certainly not permit 
an upright and sincere intention to err very seriously. 

4, To the superstitious, that is to say, to those who,through 
a weakness of imagination, or a sort of spiritual sloth, prefer, 
in inquiring for the will of Gfod, to consult some sign exterior 
to the conscience, which is the internal sign, we must show 
that the benefit of faith is to be found, not in our renouncing 
the natural means of knowing and judging, but in causing 
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UNCONSCIOUS FAITH. 257 

not born Christians, but they become Christiana with so httle 
effort, that they seem to owe to the beneficence of their na- 
ture what others obtain only at the expense of painful con- 
flicts or of long reflection : So that these latter may say, 
" With a great price bought I this freedom ;" while the oth- 
ers, at least in one sense, may reply, ''but I was free born 
— Acts, sjcii., 28. These souls sometimes betray them^ieUes 
by wondrous signs at the solemn hour of death , but duniig 
life no one observed them; and bad any one interrogated 
them, he would have obtained a very imperlect account of 
theii- faith. It is even possible that the impeifection of their 
theory reveals itself in some measure in imperfection of prac- 
tice, and that they have not said as often and as loudly as 
others. Lord, Lord I Their faith remains in a state of involu- 
tion and of synthesis. They have thought little of their re- 
ligion because it was not in their nature to think much. We 
can not say that they have laid down their arms ; for, to say 
the truth, they have never resisted. But by slow degrees 
they have conformed themselves to the Christian spirit, it 
has entered Into their habits of life ; they feel all that others 
tblnk, and that which others, yet more happy, both think and 
feel ; they renounce from the heart ail righteousness, thoy 
embrace with the heart the mystery of mercy ; their con- 
science has become tender ; without method they practice a 
severe self- discipline ; they know nothing, and they know 
every thing. Seek out these souls ; they are more numerous, 
perhaps, than you suppose. Learn to encourage and cherish 
them : Turn tliem not out of the course which their nature 
prescribes to them : Force not these instruments of music to 
give forth sounds which they can not give forth ; disturb 
them not with formularies ; deprive them not of their Mait;e/e; 
accept their language — accommodate yours to theirs ; and do 
not undertake to correct their expressions unless required by 
regard to their religious welfare, and only as far as this de- 
mands. 
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II. We pass to the new converts. The fervor of their iirst- 
love is useful directly by the works it produces : There are 
important ones among them which are peculiar to this pe- 
riod of the spiritual life. This fervor is also useful as a re- 
huke to those who have suffered the gift which was in them 
to he impaired : It is a leaven which God is incessantly cast- 
ing into the mass of the Church, But this period is not ordi- 
narily that of moderation and balance of mind ; and we know 
that the primitive Church interdicted the ministry to new 
converts. It is ordinarily the period of hitter zeal; of a con- 
troversial spirit, of severe judgments ; we forget what we 
were the evening hefore, and we forget it the more, it seems, 
because we have ascended from so great a depth. Though 
we know that we ourselves have been the objects and the 
monuments of so great a patience, wc are too ready to say 
impatiently of our neighbor, as the man of the parable, " Cut 
him down ; why eumbereth he the ground !" It is also the 
time when we abuse Christian liberty ; the time of presump- 
tion : "We would preach to and school all the world, and per- 
haps the very person from whom we obtained our first light, 
whence results a danger to this last, also, who may not be 
always disposed to say with Moses, "Would to God all the 
Lord's people were prophets." — Numb., xi., 20. Let all this 
show the pastor that new converts should be treated with 
indulgence and with severity. He must not depress the 
spirit which is in them, nor permit a demon to enter through 
the breach which an angel has made. 

III. Another class is that of the awakened, although very 
often he whom we call awakened is a true convert, and the 
convert, as we term him, is but an awakened person. The 
awakening of a soul is the emotion of interest or inquietude 
which, after long unconcern, it feels toward spiritual things, 
and which differs from emotions of the same kind which it 
may have before felt, in that it has become an habitual and 
dominant state. It is a delicate matter to direct such souls. 
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We must concur with the work without precipitating it ; 
we must assist them in walking, but not carry them ; must 
have respect to their individuahty ; neither anticipate nor 
require a series of impressions and of states of mind conlbrm- 
ed to a catalogue prepared beforehand ; not desire to i»ive a 
name to each of the states ; and especially not to call lor 
the exercise of a principle before the principle has been ob- 
tained ;* not forget that if there are dispositions and actions 
which at any moment of the spiritual life are to be reco"- 
nized as had, there are others" the character of which is re- 
vealed gradually, and in proportion as Christian principle be- 
comes more distinct and more manifest ; and that in the 
conduct of souls we have reason to stand in doubt of too easy 
success, or of complaisant sacrifices performed without any 
senseoftheirnecessity, and consequently of a merely arbitrary 
nature. 

IV There are souls not only a-oakened but trouble} in 
whom inquietude which is the ground of aU awakening 1 a-, 
the chal^ctcr of anguish and desptir We maj evtn si} 
that with inany trouble precedes true awakening and tfteii 
such souls in whom a stiicth spiritual concern does not \et 
c\ist are induced to seek the pastor b} a vague but msuj 
portable anguish and come to him in the simple thought 
that there are remedies i r the "oul as physicians have them 

* II may be no less important to guard the awakened aga nst sup 
pos I g that they may have an ex uae for not having the principle 
or that because they are without the principle, the exercise of it, or 
the action in which it expresses itself is not Xo be required of them. 
It is often necessary to admonish them that the cjtercise of the prin- 
ciple is the sum of their duty ; that no right action can be performed 
while they are destitute of tlie principle ; and tliat to obtain the prin- 
ciple is what concerns them above all, and before all. "Make the 
tree good and his fruit good." — Matt., xii,, S3. "Mafee you a new 
heart and a new spirit, for why will ye die !"— EaeJt,, xviii., 31. 
" Break up your fallow ground, and sow not among thoms."— Jer., 
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Every one who confeHses himself to a pastor should have rea- 
son so to regard it ; but when the revelation of a secret is 
the only way of preventing a crime, secrecy on the part of 
the pastor would involve him in the criminality. But in 
this case he must give the person no reason to think that he 
holds himself bound to secrecy, so that he shall have no show 
of occasion to be surprised when the disclosure is made. 

The formal absolution which follows Catholic confession 
rests upon a purely Christian idea. The Catholic Church 
is not mistaken in adding absolution to the external act of 
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eonfesBion, and not to the dispositions aiid motives indicated In 
the passage we have referred to, Prov., xxviii,, 13. The min- 
ister should jnake this well understood, as also the absence of 
all merit, and of all intrinsic power of reconciliation in the acta 
of privation and reparation which perhaps should follow con- 
fession, and which in certain cases may he useful and praise- 
worthy. Among these acts, a confession made to others be- 
sides the pastor, especially a confession made to the offended 
p 1^ fth h n maybe fg at importance, and some- 
t 11 1} S m tun , even, nothing short of a 

p bl f an f lly ati fy ua ; but I doubt whether 

th p t h uld t th s idea ; he may, indeed, 

mtm d dhp tntfm taking this course ; he 
am gt p bltj nfirming him in his pur- 

pose ; nevertheless, he may see himself called to do so. The 
scandal of a whole life may demand, at the moment of death, 
a- reparation of this kind. 

V. We have nest to speak of the orthodox, who pervert 
the faith, not objectively, but in its character, by erecting it 
into a work, and disconcerting, defeating, so to speak, the 
purpose of God, while accepting it with the appearance of 
perfect submission. They verify the observation contained 
in these lines : 

De nTil CTOj ant a mecreant 
I intervalle n est pas bien grand * 
The cure of this religious disease is one of the greatest difR 
cult} since here (be meiit ot a moat serviL ^Inctneas may 
be attached to a, belief the most eiangelical ^ome have 
the unhappy art of making Christianity a prop to the lowest 
pirls of their nature and a conitort to them in their been 
tiousneas and their envy "itnctly what is wantmg here is 
life and hfe is to be awakened The work which seemed to 
be done has to be begun again and it can haie no begin 

* There is not much diffeience between one who belLt\ei in d 
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iiing but in reptiitance The orthodox man must ret^^\el 
with hiB heart and. his conscience all the road that he has 
gone over with his understanding and h s imigination and 
he mufit heheve in one manner what he has for a long time 
beea bekevmg in another manner Thia dead oithodoY\ has 
two shades, which produce their colors under two characters 
There ate orthodox /iw^raa/Mfs, who must be taught to ttor 
ship in spirit and in truth {John, iv., 12) and there ire or 
thodox legalists, who attach themselvea to the letter ol the 
evangelical precepte, and let their spirit escape from them 
As to these last, however, we must avoid a hastj judgment 
since these axe slaves of the law who are nowise pharisees 
that is fo say, noviise filled with a sense of merit and self 
righteousness. We must consider whether in the servility 
and anxiety of their obedience, they are not still of tlie num 
ber of those whom the Gospel has at the same time charac 
terized and blessed, in the following declarations Then 
Jesus beholding him, loved him, and said to him, One thing 
thou iackeat : go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast and give 
to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven : And 
come take up the cross and follow me" (Mark, x,, 21) ; "And 
the scribe said to bim. Well, Master, thou hast said the truth ; 
for there is one God, and there is none other but he. And 
to love him with all the heart, and with all the tmdersland- 
ing, and with all the soul, and with all the strength, and to 
love his neighbor as himself, is more than all whole burnt 
offerings and sacrifices. And when Jesus saw that he an- 
swered discreetly, he said to him, Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God." lu persons of the class to which these 
two belonged, there is the foundation or the germ of a true 
faith* 

' Was rot this foundation or this germ that " one thing" whicli 
the first of these two "lacked!" What meant his going away "griev- 
ed," verse 32; and the observations which Jesus made to liis disci- 
ples, after he had gone, verses S3, 35 ? — rriin»;. 
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There are souk in a, singular state, to which we have given 
too little thought. They are those which have anticipated, 
I was going to say taken on credit, the grace of the Gospel ; 
or who have appropriated the promises before having lelt all 
that grief, that disgust, that fear, that species of death which 
naturally belong to conviction of sin. They believe, they 
bless, they confess, they profess intelligently and sincerely, all 
that is essential to Christian character, but may want, I will 
not say the joy, which is not the habitual disposition of every 
true Christian, but the peace, the love, and, in a word, the 
life of the Christian. We must not confound them with those 
we call orthodox ; they have not their security ; they are at 
the Bame time in a worse and in a better state ; they have 
not fulfilled all righteousness, but they know that they have 
not. This state, though singular, is no less common ; and 
though it is diihcult to disentangle it, since he who is in it 
can scarcely give any account of it, a minister whose experi- 
ence and study of hia own interior have rendered him search- 
ing can readily discern It. To apply the remedy is more diffi- 
cult. The degrees, the movements of the spiritual hfe have 
been inverted. This Christian is one b) anticipation, and, 
so to speak, by hypothesis. He is used to the profession and 
the outward joy of the Chnstiauitj of the mtellect or imag- 
ination. His mouth has been before his heart in saying, 
Lord, Lord '. He is familiar with the words, with the forms, 
with the thoughts of Christianity, without having his soul 
in thera, and coasequently m a way rather to be without a 
taste for them than to be in union with them. To have a 
taste of life, we ranst first taste death , but if we may as- 
cend naturally from death to life, we can not re-descend also 
from life to death, and we can not at once pass at will through 
all the phases of a sorrowful novitiate. This difficulty is one 
of the greatest we have to encounter in the spiritual career, 
and it may put to the proof the patience and the prudence 
of a paster. One sign by which these persons may be tec- 
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d the want of progress and movement iu the spir- 
t 1 i f When the pastor visits them, he may find them 
I 11 d po ed, ready to confess their sins, their insufficiency, 
li n d f redemption, and the aid of the Holy Spirit; but 
t ah cceeding visit their language will be the same ; 
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its state ; he muat then exhort it to a silent and interior act- 
ivity, to the severe study and application of the law, and to 
whatever disciplines and mortifies the soul, as well as to all 
works which, .while they imply charity, develop it without 
danger of inflating the heart ; in a word, silently to imitate 
Jesus Christ. But the shades of this state are exceedingly 
various ; each of them at once requires and indicates partic- 
ular measures ; the important point is (and it is what he had 
specially iu view) precisely to distinguish and estimate each 
of them. 

VI. We may form another class out oi skepltcs who are 
neither indifferent nor troubled, neither unbelieving nor he 
fieving, but who, through an iufirmity or an evil disposi 
tion, can he settled in no point. There are minds naturally 
skeptical which are forever considering, and never como to 
any conclusion. The pastor can hardly hope to bo a reformer 
of them ; but, after trying as much as possible to throw argu- 
ments in one of the scales, or, rather, before even trying, he 
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shoald strongly endeavor to make them much more serious, 
who. without heiag of the same class with the indifFerent, 
are perhaps far from giving to religious questions all the in- 
terest they deserve. In order to make a man of this character 
serious and capable of decision, let him be filled with a sense 
of the infinite. The most wavering skeptic does not doubt 
that he has a soul ; and if we can succeed in giving him a 
sense of the reality and the great value of his soul, we have 
put him at the true point of view as to questions of this kind, 
and we have in some sort turned his face lo the east. 

There are sincere and unhappy minds who, impressed by 
the spirit of truth and touched by the Gospel, believe in their 
state of sin, abjure all self-righteousness, desiring to be clothed 
only in that of God, which they would be prepared to receive 
if they believed it were offered to them, and yet find them- 
selves detained from entering at the gate, as by a chain which 
seems lo be stretched before them by their education, their first 
impressions, too much or too little knowledge, I know not what 
— a skeptical temperament, which shows itself in them, even 
in things the most foreign from religion. It is well when we 
meet with such as these, to remind them that " faith," accord- 
ing to the expression of an enlightened author, " realizes itself 
in the will ; that faith is nothing else than willingness to ac- 
cept a pardon from God, and to renounce the pursuit of all 
other means of salvation; that donbts which remain in the 
mind do not change it ; that God has not made our salvation 
to depend on the vaciUations of out feeble understanding ; 
that it is not the understanding which consents to accept of 
grace ; that it is not the imagination which is moved by it ; 
that it is the will, the only faculty always free, though feeble, 
which receives pardon, turns itself lo God, and may even cry, 
' Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief " 

VII. The indiffere-nl ate a numerous class, inferior not 

only to the orthodox, but to unbelievers themselves, inasmuch 

as these latter are unbelievers in a positiv 

M 
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opinions, however, or rather their want of opinions, give them 
logically an intermediate position,* 

These are, in general, worldly persons, dissipated men. or 
men of business, who have not leisure either to be orthodox or 
to he unbelievers. There are occasions of reaching them in. 
the actual state of things. They are not without relations to 
the Cliurchi in the bosom of which they are still retained by 
habit or decency. They meet the pastor in. social intercourse 
at the houses of others, or in civil affairs, or in solemn circum- 
stances. They have affections, domestic pleasures and sor- 
rows ; they are men : on the side of humanity tbey may be 
reached ; all their natural affections have an affinity for relig- 
ion, without which, also, none of them have complete exercise. 
All these fundamental relations call and invite to a higher one. 

When we have obtained the ear ti the ind fiorent we must 
destroy their secuntj and make them sec that their position 
is not indifferent M e must not he? tate to arou e fear m 
them ; in the majority of cises it is iinposbible to coaiiLCt 
the idea of God in the mind of an indifieient pttson iMth 
any other sentiment than tear but without neglecting to use 
this means if we may give vibialion to other chords we 
should make them vibrate 

VIll. There are manj unbehei t> i that we have fill r ght 
to approach as such. And doubtless we can scarcely engage 
with these without a preliminary step, a conversation, which, 
from the circumstances, will necessarily have the interrogatory 
form. But infidelity has practical maxims as well as forms 
of doctrine ; and the first, in default of the second, may open 
for us a door to religious discussion ; and then infidehty is 
sometimes unwilling openly to declare itself; it more fre- 
quently appears in oblique forms ; allusioa or irony contents 
it. We must not start with the idea that every attack, di- 
rect or indirect, should lead to a discussion. Much rather 
should we avoid discuBsion in the presence of company, if it 
• See a discourse by M, Vinet on Rdigiims Indifference, etc. — Edit. 
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be not directly provoked, "fte must absolutely di.eluie il 
when the attack is only a. sari,asm or aa abuse As lar as 
possible, we must change the discussion into an ajjpt.al to 
conscience and edifying con.ver'-ation 

It can not be reasonably required of the pastor to engage 
in formal conflict on the stage ol science with professed men 
of learning who draw their weapons againet rehgiou liom their 
apeciai pursuits. A clergy of such a stamp (so M. Vincent* 
insists) is an impossibility. Men of a particular class should 
be mot by men of a corresponding class. Heligion has more 
than, one class of ministers, and more than one kind of proofs. 
Infidelity, even with the most ignorant, piques itself on an 
aggressive character; that is to say, on believing something in 
opposition to the behefs which religion proposes. Each has 
his system, which is often nothing more than a mass of gratui- 
tous and incoherent assertions — a collection of pithy phrases, 
stolen, without understanding them, from conversations and 
books. There is no point of doctrine so abstract or subtile that 

s not produce itself under some trivial and puerile form 
n the language of these bold spirits of low degree. Contempt 

/ei seasonable, never useful but we must not give these 
ambitious proverbs of ignorant infidelity honor which they 
do not deserve, and engage in discussions which though thej 
may have a limit and a result with persons of a cultivated 
mind, have often neither result nor limit -with narrow and 
ignorant minds. If, neverthcieaa it is useful to (.onviice 
them that they have not so statelj a system as thej imag ne 
it is yet more useiiil, either in the sequul or at thi, beginning 
to transfer them to another stage namely that of c n cienco 
and experience — to awaken in them the waata which they 
have proudly put to sleep, anl to show them in all their 
beauty the work and character ot dod as revealei by ths 
Gospel, and the privileges of a Phnstian as atteste I by a 
truly Christian lite. 

* Mitanges de Religion tl de Thedogie. 
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J68 RATIONALISTS STOICS. 

IX, We have moie to do with rationalism, whiuh accepts 

he sacred document* than with iiifidehty, which discards 

h dm, with which 

p p ad ormal polemic, 

) p fi d h d a na m, which seeks 

Ij h dg h ng h by which it is 

n (J (J ass lat tkis ration- 
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} of heart, and 


h n nac h 


le weapons, in 


gw hh 


lout, therefore, 
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ed by science, 


dw mig hkmh 
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1 conscience to 
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■ the Scripture 


d h fli in Th 


,ce we use the 


&p p hSptuhnore shall we be 


kwhh hmhd 


ffe can not too 


m d ra rs h 


>f God should 


oJrfhiaBohh d 


y heart and by 


h h pnn pas g h 


i books will re- 


h n ■IS <• P P ^ 


they shall be 


neddTk huldb 


lated parts, but 


p b d nn h 


d the sense of 


h d p d p 


with the Bcneo 


a dth 11 p p ss g 


at relate to the 


m b S Ln w dg B 


le (talis et tan- 


to) can not be too strongly recommended to all ministerfi of 


the Gospel (or stewards of the word of God). 


X. Out of the pale of Christian belief there are Stoics, 


more or less religious, whose religion is strictly that of duty, 


even when they Eeemingly and sincerely de 


isire to make God 


the object of duty. This class of men def 


serves more atten- 



• We may properly refer here to some works more or less popular 
on the evidences of Christianity ; Cellerier, Bogue, ErsMne, Whately, 
Jennings, Paley, and Chalmers. 
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tion, and should be proposed, if not as a model, at least as an 
instructive example, to those Christiana who have, perhaps, 
too easily and too quickly received grace before they had well 
felt all the weight of the law. These Stoics are in a great 
error, in which they keep themselves by regarding too con- 
stantly the abuse wh h m B 
the first service wehddtora wh 
by our example, th h my h te 
ice is not the only m Tcp h 
have opportunity, fi h Ch m 
ty, the awful dispr p bw h wegddn 
Christian point of w wh p pa 
capacity of man. 'Wmfillchm h 
midst of their hard b h h da 
love, which alone mp rt h y fi h 
and which is only d ffus d b h heart b p 
t>f Jesus Christ, a d h h ing b h 
object of his love. m h d if d 
these Stoics, these a d w h h g 
ists who submit th m 
and who only accept the law when they have brought it to 
the measure of their carnal and worldly interests. 

2Vo Duties of a Pastcn- toward the Menihers of his Flock 
considered as Sinners, and subject to the Precepts of the 
Moral Law : Reprehension and Direction. 
Reprehension is a duty of the pastor. It is involved in 
every spontaneous performance of duly in the care of souls : 
It is, moreover, imposed upon pastors in the Gospel. Repre- 
hension is difficult at all times and with all persons ; it is yet 
more difficult in the actual state of our flocks. To be sensi- 
ble of this, we need only compare this state with that of the 
primitive Church, or any other in which its essential charao- 
teristios are reproduced. This duty, in a homogeneous and 
closely united community, approaches to that of paternal cor- 
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270 BEFKEHENSION. 

tection, and may have respect either to tendencies or to neg- 
ative facts. In almost all assooiationB for worship of the 
present day, it would be a real inquisition if it should go be- 
yond notorious public facts ; and it would be bo, in every case, 
if it extended he^joaA. positive facts. 

Absolute non-attendance on public worship is a negative 
fact : May we call those to account who are to be reproached 
with it ? How and under what authority may we approach 
them ' Do we one tKem a duty or do we not ' 

A man who is not of ourpansh m the sen".e m ■which all 
his acta watness that he is out il the pale of the Ohurch has 
no claim on our reprehension and the discipbne ot this soul 
does not properly inter into our pastoral obligations if we 
onl\ have rcpect to our official or conventional position 
But il the pastor bt also a missionary m spirit or if apart 
from tho pastor there is no missionary who will dispute ks 
right to show compassion and even to i.\tcnd aid beyond the 
sphere of his pastoral obligations 1 Sin is a misfortune — a 
crime is a disaster : Would it he less natural to go to the as- 
sistance of a man thus grievously afflicted than of one whose 
house has been destroyed by an incendiary ? 

Charity and humility, these two inseparable virtues — in- 
separable because essential to one another, give to reprehen- 
sion, appropriateness, proportion, true force.* 

St. Paul (1 Tim., v., 1-5) has said, or, at least, intimated 
evezy thing essential to reprehension as adapted to different 
ages and sexes : By analogy we may discern how it should 
be modified by other distinctions. 

Constituted as our churches are, it is very evident that 
public reprehension can have no place in them ; and it is 
doubtful whether, even under any form of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment, t it would be expedient or proper. 
' " n jie faut pas casser les vitres, 
Mais il faut bien les nettoyer." 
— See Bengel, Fensees, 37. t See part it., chap, i., Discipline. 
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DIRECTION, 271 

Direction. — If we are called to give a soul judicious ad- 
vice, or to direct it in its way, without departinff from or con- 
tradicting the principles of Protestant Christianity: 

Let us beware of parceling out morality — always referring 
particular rules to general principles : Let us preserve the 
mean between that ultra-methodic spirit which would regu- 
late every thing beforehand, and tends gradually to legal bond- 
age and self-righteous pride, and that vague spirituahty which 
feeds on feeling, and will hear nothing either of caution or 
means. Let us not repel the idea of an art or method of 
living well, but let us not make it too minute or prescribe 

the same method *~ -" " ' '"'■ '"''' *''■"'■ "^ — ' — '"" 

no order, and can 
is its order ; that i 
But I see nothing 
which one seeks 
Lord (Eph., v., 1 
love. Our weakr 
not allow in us an 
rections, we ought 
temal hfe or the e 

"We must have 
sponsibility, and a 
one ; for there wii 
theirs into our har 

If to refer to a 
on shoulders so as 
and their locomot 
too much from th 
two rules into two 

too much. We must teach men to wait, but, at the same 
time, to be act^e ; not to make those who are confided to our 
care impatient or despondent, but rather to be constantly as- 
sist iug them. 

We must not encourage — on the contrary, we must repress 
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372 GENERAL COUNSELS. 

the curiosity, the vain words, the religious talkativer 
those (souls) ■who are " ever learning, and never ahle ti 
to the knowledge of the truth."— 2 Tim., iii., 7. 
in their case hecomea as a vent through which the steam that 
should move the engine makes its escape. 

Gerwral Counsels. — We have enumerated the different 
states, both as to doctrine and conduct, in which the mem- 
bers of our flock may he found ; now we wiO lay aside this 
distinction, and, taking all the classes we have spokuii of 
together, give summary directions in relation to the care of 
souls in general. 

Maintain always, and with all persons, a frank and direct 
bearing, 

Kely readily, and as far as possible, on the good faith of 
others. 

Regard ideas more than words, and sentinnents more than 
ideas. Sentiment, or affection, is the true moral reality. How 
many here ' f th ght orrect themselves in the heart. 
And, in ret h w h orthodoxy is in the heart heresy. 

Men refuse th d — hey concede to uh the thing; or, 

again, they f th 1 ng in granting us the word. 

When yo n n adversary a caviling spirit, and 

perceive th t j h t do with a fabricator of difficulties, 
decline a contest m which there is no seriousness, and " an- 
swer not a fool according to his folly," — Prov., xxvi., 4. 

Beware of considering yourself as personally offended by 
opposition, and by what is said, however unjustly, against 
the truths which you preach. 

Appear not to regard as so much blasphemy all rash or in- 
considerate assertions, whether relating to doctrine or morals. 

Persevere without harassing. 

Expect not that arguments wiO have an identical and ab- 
solute influence on all minds. We do not always know why 
an argument which has no power on one should prove effi- 
cacious on another ; or why an individual who at one time 
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GENERAL COUNSELS. 373 

received no impresBion from the word, should at another 
time be deeply impressed hy it.* This is Goil'a secret, and, 
aiWr all our attentions, all oui measures, the final result in 
left in his hands. All our hope is from him ; to him let all 
be ascribed. Attend raoro to the dispositions with which 
you acquit yourselves of your work, than the skill with which 
you used your talents. 

The first of lights, of powers, of preservatives, of defenses, 
is charity. The spirit of the government of souls and of the 
whole pastoral office lies in the sentiment which these words 
of the Master so profoundly express : " Ye will not come to 
me that ye might have Ufa." 

Add to your instructions the weight of your example, well 
knowing that the true mode of communicating moral truth 
is contagion ; that it is only from hfe that hfe can proceed ; 
and that, in fact, the decisive arguments for or against Chris- 
tianity are Christians. 

Unite, mix prayer with all yoor efforts, all your proceed- 
ings, either to ask counsel of God, or to commend souls to 
him, or to keep yourself at the true point of view, and in the 
true understanding of your work. 

In short, such is the solicitude, such the constantly-reap- 
pearing cares which the ministry draws in its train, that we 
must, as did the Jews who rebuilt the Temple, hold a sword 
in one hand while we build with the other. " Besides those 
things that are without," said St. Paul, " that which cometh 

* " It must be acknowiedeed," saya Leibnitz, in a letter to Madame 
de Brinon, " that the human heart has many windings, and that per- 
suasions are according to tastes. We ourselves are not always in 
the same state of mind, and that which strikes us at one time does 
not touch us at another. These are what I call inexplicable reasons. 
There is something in them which is beyond our understanding. It 
often happens that the best proofs in the world do not move us, and 
that what does move us is properly no proof." — (Euvrcs completes de 
BossuET, Paris et Besanjon, 1838, tome xxxv., p. I3S, Lettre I., Sur 
h Projtt de ReuTiwn. 
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274 BXTERNAL STATE. 

upon me daily, the care of all the Churches. Wlio is weak, 
and I am not weak t who is oiJended, and I burn not ?" — 2 
Cor., si., 28, 29. " Wherefore, also, we pray always for 
you, that our God would count you worthy of this calling, 
and fulfill all the good pleasure of his goodness, and the work 
of faith with power." — 2 Thess., i., 11. 



^ 3. External State- 

The internal state is always modified hy the external, and 
this by that ; and this combination, forming, as it does, the 
real and total state of the individual, ought to be carefully 
appreciated; one of its elementfi separated from another has 
110 complete signification ; hut these combinations, which are 
infinitely various, can not be foreseen or provided for ; we are 
obliged to study the external states independently of the in- 
ternal, and reciprocally. 

As to external states, they are naturally of two opposite 
kinds, happy or unhappy ; but pastoral prudence, it is obvi- 
ous, occupies itself almost exclusively with the second. There 
are exceptional and sudden felicities which resemble catas- 
trophes, and may he so regarded. Every event which ex- 
cites in the human heart a lively feeling of joy,may furnish 
the pastor, while expressing congratulations, with an oppor- 
tunity for admonition. And when he comes not to sadden a 
natural joy, hut to invite it to seriousness, he has, for the 
most part, a chance of being well received ; there are. how- 
ever, cases of a kind the opposite of those, which make the 
most direct appeal to his sympathy. 

A pastor should see, as far as possible, the afflicted of ev- 
ery class ; but there are many eases in which he can not eas- 
ily gain access to them. In conspicuous misfortunes, what- 
ever they may he, he may and should he present ; fraternal 
affection, shown by the pastor in cases of this kind, is the 
chief office of his ministry, and may, if it be accompanied 
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■with all the respect which is due to great misfortunes gam 
hira the confidence of indiiiduils and limihes But the 
most fiequent and favorable occasion is that of severe sick 

1 The Si L — Care for the iick is the most eacred of the 
pastor s duties the tom,hatone of his vocation lor himself and 
others and we may say that the manner in which this duty 
IS understood and discharged measurps the Christian hfe and 
the Lhristian spirit of each religious epoch 

Pastoral visits to the aick are not onlj useful to them hut 
to those who are about them and who by this oircumsianee 
are made more accessible to rehgious instruction The\ are 
useiul to the pastor himself who has no better opportunity 
of acquainting himseli with mankind with life and with hia 
own ministry. Sickness places a man m a situation in which 
we have more hold upon him. A sick man is man. in a state 
the most natural and the most true.* 

The success or the zeal only of the pastor, in this part of 
his ministry, is one of the most appropriate means of his be- 
coming popular. Every one is sensible of the merit of this 
work, even without appreciating sufficiently its entire object 
and results. 

Were it only from the repulsiveness inspired by the view 
of sorrow and of death, the pastor doubtless would find it 
necessary to overcome many distastes and many fears. The 
world, as much aa it can, contrives to forget that we suffer 
and die. He who seeks to forget this was not made to be a 
pastor. 

As to danger, it is said that " the good Shepherd gives his 
life for the sheep" {John, x., 11), which teaches us that the 
ministry is not a profession, but a virtual martyrdom, and 
that the soldier who voluntarily exposes his life every day on 
the field of battle for the sake of glory or promotion, differs 

'Bhidges: The ChnatianSfimatry, p. 7S; and Msssillon : iJii S«n 
que Ics Cures doicent isepir poar hurt MoJades. 
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from the minister, the true soldier of the Gospel, only in this, 
that the latter not only exposes iiis life, but gives it. 

The apostles did not understand this matter differently 
from their Master, and we can not understand it diflerently 
from the apostles. With St. Paul, we must he prepared to 
say, " I will very gladly spend and be spent for you." — 2 Cor. 
xii., 15, " I now rejoice in my sufferings for you." — Col., i. 
24. " I count not my hfe dear unto me, that I nmy finish 
my course with joy, and the ministry which I have received 
of the Lord Jesus." — Acts, xx., 24, He to whom his life is 
dear is hardly a Christian ; how can he he a pastor ? 

The celibacy of the Catholic ministry, all other things be- 
ing equal, cuts some of the chords which attach a man to life. 
But are there none but unmarried men who are called to ex- 
pose and give their life ? And can the marriage of the pas- 
tot remove any of the essential conditions of the pastorate ? 

The danger of attending on the sick in cases of epidemics 
or contagions is generally in inverse proportion to courage 
and devotedness. Danger will flee, if you do not. 

Must we visit the sick when we know that they are well 
prepared for death ? These also have need of us ; probably 
they desire us, and if they have no need of us, we have need 
of them. 

"We must be careful to avoid going too late, and for that 
end keep ourselves informed whether there are any sick, by 
means of confidential friends, which every pastor ought to 
have. Even those sick persons must be visited whose con- 
dition gives no cause for serious concern, "We shall find a 
great advantage from having accustomed the people to re- 
ceive visits from ua when they were in good health ; the first 
visit of a pastor, where this has been neglected, may have a 
somewhat sinister aspect. 

Should the pastor go without being sent for ? Authors an- 
swer differently.* 

* See HuFJBLL ; Wese^ und Beruf, &c., t, ii., p. 
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We should say no, if the memhera of the fiock made it a 
positive and constant duty to obey the precept of St. James, 
v., 14. As it is, however, if the pastor should wait to be sent 
for, he would run the risk of not visiting a single sick person. 
We must desire to be called, we must in some way contrive 
to he ; but called or not called, desired or not, we must go. 
There is a way of presenting one's sjlf and even of insisting on 
a reception, without suggesting the idea of those doleful men 
who thrust themselves upon the dying as upon a prey. And, 
at any rate, whatever prejudice we may have to encounter, 
how can we forbear insisting, when we know in some meas- 
ure how important are seasons of sickness to the life of the 
soul, and that the most active resistance and hardened in- 
difference often conceal the germ of a new life and ol sal- 
vation, not to be discovered except by the zeal of a pastor, 
who hopes against hope ? The first visit, we should remem- 
ber, is the most difficult, and often the only difficult one. We 
should know how to he importunate, yet always with gentle- 
ness. We should not force an entrance at once, hut return 
again and again, until our affectionate patience prevails, and 
the door opens itself to us. Let us not be sustained and an- 
imated by a desire to discharge our responsibility, a narrow 
and fruitless motive truly ; love alone has no limits, and is 

The pastor should not neglect to learn from the physician 
the sick person's bodily condition, and from his relations and 
fiiends his moral and religious state.* As to this second 
point, however, let not the pastor receive every thing as faet, 
independently of the observations he himself may have occa- 
sion to make. We are often ill-informed, and it might be 
better for us to he without any intormation 

According to oiur idea of the case which presents itself, it 
is well to reflect on the point of view in which we should re- 
gard it, and on the course we should follow ; but a too mi- 
* See BMi>ais ; The Chriitian Miniilry, p. 410. 
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hwth p d Iffb f great value and moment. 
Let the pastor place himself and place the aick man in a true 
point of view, as regards his mission, and remove from him 
both the feeUng and thought that an intrinsica! and a mag- 
ical virtue attaches to the visit of a pastor : From ourselves, 
from each oae of us, will our sou! be required ; and no one 
can either pray, or repent, or be converted, or love God in 
our place. 

■ HuFf BLL : Wssen and Bent/, &c., t. ii., p. 318, troisieme edit. 
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THE SICK. 279 

If, shortly after these preliminaries, the sick person would 
open himself, a zealous and intelligent man will have no dif- 
ficulty in preparing the way. But, in heginning, he must not 
he too urgent. We should first accustom the sick to see us 
and hear us. "With a lively soHcitude, which seeks no con- 
cealment, let us neither give trouhle nor feel trouhled. In 
every sense our strength is " quietly to wait for the salvation 
of the Lord." — Lam., iii., 36. 

If the sick person keeps every thing to himself, or, what 
comes to the same, if we ohtain from him only a complaisant 
assent, let us endeavor to open his heart hy prayer, which, at 
the bed of the sick, is preaching par excellence, and in which 
we may say every thing, Nothing can give «s a hetter idea 
of what prayer is, and what it ean do, than the admirable 
prayers of Pascal* in asking God to enahle him to make a 
good use of sickness. 

We may add to prayer the reading of these passages of the 
Bible, to which nothing has equal power : The song of Hez- 
ekiah (Isaiah, xxxviii.) ; many of the Psalms of supplication 
and thanksgiving ; the recital of some of the cures of Jeaus 
Christ ; certain verses of the beautiful fifth chapter of the 
second epistle to the Corinthians ; But we may also cite less 
special passages r those words which raise our views to the 
dawn of an endless day, and mark eternity as containing the 
true good of man ai d h d f I 1 

Let the knowkdg hi b 1 g 1 

sick, from himself 1 by h m Iso d 

prayers and inthh fur dg dl p 

vere in this cours F m 1 g I p 

ble, promises little g d 1 1 h 1 h p is 

It ma^ be impossible however to pursue this course after 

d, certam period of efiort and attention when we have to do 

■with a man obstmatelj blind hardened or impenitent; or 

only jf we ha\e reason to be greatly pained at the disposi- 

* Pascal Penseet Part U 4rtioIe XiX 
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tions shown by the sick man. I do not think that his silence 
Bhould have this eiTect upon us ; for silence, even the most 
ohslinate, proves nothing. After having used all gentle and 
insinuating methods, we must sometimes fraiiMy demand a 
hearing. 

The true Christian disposition is a calmness which is horn, 

of trouble. There is no legitimate calmness which trouble 

has not preceded. It is hence ordinarily not simple calmness, 

hut joy, more or less sensible — a sweet resulting from hitter- 

»s na a nhnb mdwtlapfunle 

h I a ngdht mbl ng a 1 

Whp h deh btteply 

wha may a gn mpun ti oj J y n mpun 

aba ehhn htib np 

n VI h Theg n a at n tt b hang d 

There is a Christianity which make al at n d pe d 
on the mere assurance of salvation ; so ha ne ad 
purely and simply because he believes 1 n If b W gh 
well our words, as we ourselves have weighed them. They 
imply no condemnation of the assurance of salvation ; they 
by no means deny its legitimacy ; they leave to this estate 
its beauty, its truth, its claim as an object of our desires and 
our prayers ; much more, they do not forbid our regarding the 
assurance of salvation as the complement, the coronation, the 
perfection of faith. But the assurance of salvation, considered 
in its principle, is the Spirit of God himself "bearing witness 
with our spirit that we are the children of God." — Eom., 
viii., 16. No other witness is sufficient and available ; and 
to replace this by a simple argument, by a syllogism, is to en- 
croach upon its rights. In other terms, this witness is from 
within ; it is as intimate as irresistible, as the consciousness 
of life : This perfection of faith is of the same nature with 
faith, which is the substance itself, or the appropriation of 
evangehcal blessings ; in its commencement as in its oon- 
Bununation, a myeteiions grace, of which a purely intellect- 
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FALSE ASaUBANCE OF SALVATION. 2B1 

ual faith and a purely logical assurance of salvation, is but 
tile vain counterfeit. Conscience, however carefully interro- 
gated, can not make one such, assurance llie pledge and es- 
Bence of salvation. We are not saved because we feel sure 
of being saved, but we feel sure of being saved because we 
are saved. We must then invert the terms ; logic itself and 
all analogy demand this ; there is no sphere in which the 
reasoning wa oppose can be admitted by any person of good 
sense. Why should reasoning, which is bad every where else, 
be found good here, and here only ? 

This doctrine, which is though.t to be the only means of 
giving all to God and giving nothing to man, has, on the 
contrary, the effect of attaching salvation to a work, and, I 
may say, a servile work, since, in the rigor of the doctrine 
which is advanced, no particle of affection, no truly religious 
element, can enter into this work. This doctrine, which, for 
the most part, is preached by pious men, finds easy access not 
only into humble hearts that confound it with the implicit 
submission of faith, but in souls arid and mercenary, which 
it does not distnrb and does not trouble in their interior hab- 
its ; and as it forbids man to look to his feelings even less than 
to his works, in order " to know that he is of the truth, and to 
assure his heart before God" (I John, iii,, 19), it very soon 
annuls, without denying, every part of the Gospel which re- 
lates to the government of the heart and the reformation of 
the life. I speak of some souls — not of all ; for a good many 
of those who derive their assurance from the simple and 
naked acceptance of salvation derive it unknowingly from 
the witness of the Spirit, who by his presence and agency 
within them attests to them with irresistible force that Christ 
abides in them, and that they abide in him. It is painful to 
have to prepare for death the partisans of this false and 
dangerous assurance of salvation, who take away not faith 
precisely, but every thing which forms the true substance 
and true end of faith : It is painful to have to make them 
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descend from the mountain into the vallej trom peace into 
trouble ; and to begin, in their short and disturhed momentB 
of sicknesa, at the very gates of eternity the entire, education 
of a soul contaminated and proud of its error It if> the more 
painful, as we may little hope to see hatched under the bum 
ing fire of reprehension and alarm one of those conversions 
of heart which ordinarily are wrought =o gently and in en 
cuinstances so different from that in ■which the dying find 
themselves. May we, however, hesitate ' And when thtre 
is hut one chance against ten thousand of restoring this man 
to an estate of saving faith, may we be permitted to neglect 
this chance ? And may -we not venture to disturb this soul, 
and even to disturb it profoundly, in order to give it true tran- 
quillity instead of false ? 

There is a tranquillity of another kind proceeding from 
the persuasion of self-righteousness in the sick man. And 
what righteousness ? Often it is scarcely more than com- 
mon honesty Should we expect to find it in persons in- 
fetructed in the Ghristianitj which they profess ? . Nothing 
IS more strange and nothing more common. It is no less 
strange to see persons who call themselves Christians and 
who thmk tly th 11 p dlfthirvu It 

eousness tha th t rm f k g i g i f 

the mercy of GTod wh thjthk fgd i t 
much occup d w th tl tt t h th m so 

rowly You 11 t pi 1 ph h t m 

ed to thougl tldlh dl tidtd d 

whose minds Itfidbyplm Isslmd m 

impenetrable tthmtp g t gm ts Wththra 
finally, in wh m t ly m t 1 t ty d 1 

sively vulga y f th k g has d troy d th m lit 
or whom vie I 1 d ed mbrut d w ii d 

mmmr, no pi i 1 

There are a thousand occasions where circumstances would 
seem to dissuade us from making any attempt, as too evidently 
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useless but there aie a thousand facts ivhict prove that wa 
can not define the hmit where reBOurcea ahsoluttlj iail and 
where ail acotbs is closed igainst the preicher of the &ospeI 
We ouj,iit then to be uigeut and persevere to the end at 
the end verj often we are waited for and are accepted 

God we know can give to a moment the value d in en 
tire life as was seen in the tape ot the thiet who wa" ron 
verted on the cross And although every thii g obi ges is 
to think such cases very rare ind thai in general we ahoulJ 
place 1 ttle dependence on death bed converBions mere pos"*i 
bililj m \ie» of eidreme peril makes it our sacred dutj to 
labor for the conversion of the sick with all our resources of 
heart and mind. Spera, quia unusj time, quia solus.* 

Besides, this impassibility or this security is very often af- 
fected ; it is merely outward and can not long lesiat us Let 
us not be deceived bj it 

Let ui not more be deceived by that facility with ■which 
■we sometimes meet There <tre persons whom we would 
persuade to be less haatj in yielding to us , we should thiiik 
them more serious if fhey oficred us more resistaiint. d.nd 
the docility shown us through deference through piejudice 
IS a difiereat thing from the reflecting and voluntary docjlitj 
of a conscience which jielda to truth iladf 

We should e'^pect to meet ■with many troubled souls 
Among them there are those {and this, perhaps, is the most 
difiicult ci-^e) ■who having until now believed with a faith 
purely mtellectual thought that thty wore believers and 
now all at once discover that they were not , who &ee noth 
ing but a great void where until now the objects of their 
pretended faith were floating like phantoms before them 
wh h mpered with all the truths, and employed all 

th w d f 1 gion ha\e no longtr any impression from 
th n a th nent when it is most important to be able 

t mak f them ; in a word, who at the last hour, in- 

H pe b e there is one ; fear, because there is but one " 
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stead of a living faith, find only a dead system. They are 
in a condition worse than it would have teen if they had 
never known the truth. There are others of these with 
whom remorse is stronger than the promises of grace. Others 
there are, who, without being ahsolutely destitute of faith, 
dwihth'gfdfthjd fGdh t 

d h th 1 f d th ts If— f f th m t p t 1 hj 
al <t: som m h th d by hi h b 

1 sotesbt"Whllfidg 1 

m 1 as dj g p rs i 1 

1 1 ho 1 f tl w th 1 d th k ra d 

th moa hghly 1 d p pi Ih p m p h 

Ifhttdhp t th di 

b t k d F llv th thos h m th 

f som gl t d p t -wl 1 t d ffi 

1 php pblt kdplyagt fm 

wh til m d m t b 

1 Im d f d m f md 

T 11 t t 1 t tag despai t t t whi h tw 
rjdff 1 fprs rajfllm hi 

pUd gldh fl h hy 

fl d t h d wl 1 d th t 

tar\d pp tthm ryh ry 

th m f p tl wh 1 f m k f h t tl 

mbl f t t d fi d th } k 1 'lel 

wl 1 11 h 1 f wh h tl J h f d 1 

re 1 tm lb J h g h 

d d 1 h Ch t ni y wh h oc p 1 g 
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p f hp Ipdt hhthyhlbj d 

h m 1 Th mj t p _d ] — 1 

than be ff d by th t h mbl d t p 

iaith b t in th as t p 1 d th k t tl I t 
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moment. Such persons die in comfort, and the light which 
shines on their last hour removes the scandal which tlieir 
unexpected darkness may have given to the witnesses of their 
death. Without pretending to penetrate the mystery of this 
dispensation, we may observe, that the work of every man's 
conversion consists of the same elements, the proportion of 
which does not vary, but which may be differently distribu- 
ted. In the final reckoning, the addition will not fail to be 
correct, and the total to be rendered. What was not in its 
place at first is found afterward ; bitterness with many comes 
afterjoy; the order is inverted, but we must " fulfill aU righlr 
eousness ;" and he who may have too readily accepted the 
promises, must pay, sooner or later, the same price which was 
assessed to those who could not appropriate pardon to them- 
selves until they had tasted condemnation. It is necessary 
that they should pass three days in the tomb, and descend to 
hell. This is always the price of the true resurrection ; the 
date of payment only varies. 

The duty of disturbing a false peace is not the most diffi- 
cnlt, but it is the most formidable ; and we must be either 
armed by a severe fanaticism, or by great faith and charity ; 
moment by moment must we be guarded against our own 
weakness, in order to fulfill faithfully a mission so painful ; 
painful indeed, since the success itself is formidable, and we 
must equally fear not producing disturbance and producing 
it. It may be useful to confute error as far as we can, but 
we shall be pre-eminently favored if God enables us to pre- 
sent to the soul the Gospel as a whole, with all its elements 
at once, so that it may not appear in its alarming aapact 
without at the same time assuming its consolatory character, 
nor have this latter aspect without at the same time retain- 
ing the former. The necessity of pardon, and the assurance 
of pardon ; the necessity of repentance, and the blessings con- 
nected with repentance ; salvation, entire, gratuitous, irrevo- 
cable, but the renunciation of all other means of safety; prayer 
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opening heaven to the sinner, but to the sinner who prays as 
a sinner ; the certainty of aid to every one who perseveres 
in asking it ; these are the ideas which, intetcombined al- 
ways, are able to move without irritating, and with which, 
when no one of them is isolated from that which corresponds 
to it, we may be frank, inflexible, and still affecting. Some- 
times, perhaps, we must use a holy violence, and snatch, as 
from the midst of the burning, a brand wbicb seems about 
to be consumed — roughness being now the only form of 
charity ; but the true pastor seldom finds himself placed in 
this stern necessity, and will doubtless exhaust all other 
means before he has recourse to this. And in every case the 
last moments are no time for summoning and threatening ; 
a dying man, if he can hear «s, should hear only words full 
of unction, prayers to God full of melting tenderness, suppli- 
cations to himself to be reconciled to God, supplications to 
God to be graciously reconciled to his creature, who is about 
to pass away ; expressions, finally, of a fervent desire and 
a charitable hope. If this soul is softened, if it weeps, if it 
prays, be content, and besides this blessing, do not ask or ex- 
pect joy ; the soul that empties itself, that mak t 11 noth- 
ing, that renoujices itself, that cries to G d th 1 tl at ad- 
dresses itself to him as to an offended fath b t 1 II as to a 
father, may not indeed, on this side of th t nb tast the joy 
of salvation ; but as for you, be assured t w II m and re- 
joice over this weeping sold, for it shall b mf t 1 

W pas n w h a 1 " h we find the soul troub- 

1 d 

We m no pe ha h so will always confess it- 
ee b b d wh n trouble proceeds. We 

ha n b bh d person to tell us, or even 

h k wh na ery well experience an 

fi h n ah d the cause. And ol\eii, 

wnh kn haserj well, he can not make 

up h m nd a a mportant, however, as it 
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maybe di(ricult, to obtain tLe knowledge of it; for efforts 
directed to any other point than the seat of the disease may 
aggravate the evil, while it fails of the end. Happily, the 
Gospel suffices for every thing, because it correspondB to ev- 
ery thing ; and we can not present it as a whole, and in the 
admirable fusion of the elements which characterize it, with- 
out applying a dressing to the wound, even though we do not 
see it. We may thus comfort ourselves in cases in which 
the trouble siiows itself without a distinct appearance of the 
cause ; but we must endeavor to understand the cause, since 
we may then, without foregoing the presentation of the Gos- 
pel as a whole, make a more just, more direct, more personal 
application of it. To be telling how to adapt a remedy to 
each particular case, according to its nature and its cause, is 
to be occupied in an infinite detail ; Some authors have made 
the attempt, but it seems to me that the very special direc- 
tions which, at the outset, deprive our impressions of their 
hberty, and our actions of that character of spontaneity and 
inspiration which they ought to have, are more injurious than 
useful. What is important — what, perhaps, is sufficient, is to 
get a good understanding of th patent tat nd f the na- 
ture of his inward feeling tl bta d tl t ia left to 
our evangelical views, our bantj u ta t nd the Divine 
Spirit, constrained, if I may aj by j aj to inter- 
vene as an interpreter bet n th km ad urselves. 
The recital of the experi n fa mpl 1 d n uisters on 
this field of sorrow is mor f 1 th a atal g ofa^- 
ori prescriptions. 

As to the trouble which a 1 h t f d ff ent finds 

in the presence of death, t w II b d fE ult t to judge 

of it : it is the region of my t j It b t t rtain that 
remorse is not repentance, that ala n n t ion, and 

that the fear of death is not the fear of God. There are, it 
is said, souls who perceive with despair that the principle of 
the spiritual life is extinguished within them, and who with 
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terrible evidence ate conviuced that there remains nothing 
in them that can love or pray : Faith comes to them at the 
last moment, but it is the faith of demons, resplendent with 
brightnees, but it is the brightness of lightning. God only 
can know, indeed, that this soul is dead : Let us who do not 
know, struggle, pant with it, fight its battle, unite with it in 
its agony ; let it perceive that there is by its side, in its last 
anguish, a soul that believes, that hopes, and that loves ; that 
out charity is but a reflection, and as a revelation of the char- 
ity of Christ ; that Christ, through us, has become present to 
it ; let us give it a hint, a glimpse, a taste of the Divine mer- 
cy ; let it be, as it were, forced to believe in it by seeing the 
reflection of it in us ; let us hope against hope ; let us wres- 
tle with God to the last moment ; let the voice of out prayer, 
lot the echo of the words of Chtist resound in the dying man's 
ear, even in his dreams — we do not know what may be pass- 
ing in tbat interior world into which our views do not pene- 
trate, nor by what mystery eternity may hang on one min- 
ute, and salvation on one sigh. We do not know what may 
avail, what one ejaculation of a soul toward God may em- 
brace at the last bound of earthly existence. Then let us 
not cease ; let us ptay aloud with the dying man ; let us 
pray fot him with a low voice ; let us commit, without ceas- 
ing, the Boul to its Oteator ; let us be a priest, when we can 
no longer be a preacher. Let the office of intercession, the 
most efficacious of aU, precede, accompany, follow all others. 

Without distinguishing cases any further, let us now add 
some general directions regarding the spiritual treatment of 
the sick. 

The first is to do every thing we can, in order to preclude 
or discard the idea that our ministry may carry a man to 
heaven independent! j' of his own will. 

The second is not to require a long work, not to make a 
long discourse, not to engage in intricate reasonings, to ad- 
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dress the conscience directly, with frankness, cordiality, and 
authority.* 

A third is to infuse ourselves, without our personality, into 
our exhortations and instructions ; to put ourselves on a level 
with those we seek to console ; to show them in ourselves a. 
sinner assisting another sinner ; to relat« to them, as far as 
we can, the history of our soul ; and, in a word, to reason 
with them, not from an elevation, but on the same simple 
footing with themselves ; we shall lose nothing of our au- 
thority by so doing. 

We can not too earnestly recommend patience and indni- 
gence : We must not roughly tread on even the greatest of 
their errors and illusions. We may seem surprised, grieved, 
but never angry ; Let us not forget that if, in preachiag, as 
a whole, appeals to fear, in men who are in health, and have 
no thought of death as near to them, may have a salutary 
effect, and ought to be employed ; if, even on the bed of death, 
we must a ak *n ■ Iff t I ' u acern for 

their ete n y s a a a m s s e an w an not de- 

pend up n h mam a ns 1 nay p du e.+ Let 

us neve fg ha aatesa eareel eralds oi' 
good new tha he e g d ws a e suffi n f all be 
cause Ih y mb a a a ey as n h hey con 

tiole ; tha hya spakanaw sa tran 

quilizer o h so J a y ha he ha e pastor m 

respect t heskas ^ada s np ed ese ^^ord<' 

of the piophet . Gonifort ye, comfort je my people , speak 
ye comfortably to Jerusalem." — Isaiah, xl., 1, 2. 

Expect much irom prayer ; I mean not only from its pow- 
er with God, but from its immediate effect on the sick. "We 
may say every thing in prayer ; under the form of prayer we 
may make every thing acceptable ; with it we may make 
hearts the most firmly closed open themselves to us ; there is 
a true charm in prayer, and this charm has its effect also 
* Praitische Bemerkungtn, p. 79 f Page 83. 

N 
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upon us, whom it renders at onco more coufident, more gen- 
tle, more patient, and whom it puts into an affecting fellow- 
ahip -with the sick man, whoever he may be, by making God 
present to us both. 

Let us not formally tell the sick man that death ia near, 
unless we think it the last and only means of bringing the 
sinner to himself; for otherwise we may have much more 
confidence in the genuineness and solidity of a work which 
has been quietly accomplished, than of one which takes place 
amid trouble caused by the unexpected view of death. W e 
should, however, be able to declare to a man, not only as 
man, but as an individual, all his iniquities, and all the dan- 
ger of his ways. "Where the sin is notorious, dwell upon that : 
Charity, sometimes, is no longer charity, unless it assumes 
the form of severity. But, I repeat it, the last moment is 
not one for summoning and threatening : When that moment 
comea, we must refer every thing to submissive and tender 
prayer.* 

The communion should not be administered to the sick un- 
less they desire it. and then v/e should take care that there 
be no superstition mixed with the desire. We should rejoice 
at the expression of a desire, and should hasten to satisfy it 
when we are assured that it is spiritual. t At this juncture, 
however, and even apart from the opportunity which it af- 
fords, we must Insist on necessary and practicable repara- 
tions. It is proper that others, if they are so inclined, should 
partake of the communion with the sick person. 

Though it is well, at the beginning, that we should be alone 
with the sick, it is well, on many accounts, to have the mem- 
bers of the family, at least the most intimate of them, pres- 
ent at the interviews which we have with him ; first, to in- 



spire them with confidence in , us, and then to profit them 
through our presence. 

As much as possible let us avoid interfering with testa- 

* KoESTEK : Ldirblich der Pastoraljinsssnschafl, p. 134. + P. 134, 13S. 
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mentarj di positions and have nothing to do in dianing them 
up without however as to this dechning to give advice to 
a diEtutbed ill iHstructed or slumhering conscience Let us 
wisely use our ministry in becuring reparations which are 
important to the repose of conscience and which <ipart from 
oui agencj perhapa ■would not he made 

Let us not neglect the relations of the sick man after his 
iejih nor the sick man during his convalescence * 

The affliction ol a family has often been the means of in- 
troducing into Its boBom the truth together with the preaoh- 
ei who was its interpreter The surviiois as much as the 
dead must he on our thoughts that we may cultnate the 
held which gr ef hao sown W t, must in manj La=es be pre- 
pared for \ ditEcult undertaking There are idle griefs, as 
theie are consolations which are not less so Afflicted per- 
sons sometimes offer a kind oi worship lo hiri whom they la- 
ment and endeavoi to associate us m their panegjrics and 
admiration Thej prai=e m our presence qualities in the de- 
parted which art. blamahle or \ ithnut nioial worth excuse 
what is inexcusable ; make to themselves maxims, a moral- 
ity, a religion, according to the impulses of their affection, 
and their interest in the soul of the dead : We shaO find them 
improvising heresies for his sake, or harassing us with ques- 
tions regarding his state, and soliciting from us a sentence of 
acquittal, even iu cases in which it would be most difficult 
to pronounce it, if this were ever allowable. Let us not for- 
get that grief has claims to our respect ; but let us be yet 
more on our guard against forgetting that truth has anterior 
and higher claims to it ; and while we express hope where 
there is room for hope, let us, when necessary, learn how to 
take refuge in our ignorance of the decrees of God and of the 
invisible world. We have no right to condemn any one, but 
: A Dis- 
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we fihould teach them to fill with God himself the heaven 
which they would fill with a creature. Let not the minister 
too readily mistake for a conversion, or the beginning of one, 
those emotions of apparent piety with which conscience often 
has nothing to do. 

There are few things more painful or more embarrassing 
than to be required to offer consolation or condolence to in- 
dividuals or families who have not evangelical views. What 
shall we say to them ? Shall we speak to them as they wish ? 
Console them after the manner of the world ? This we can 
not do. Forsake them? This is still more imposable. 
Preach to them tho Gospel ? Yes, preach, or, rather, an- 
nounce it to them. After having, with a generous heart, 
freely sympathized with their griefs, listened to their com- 
plaints, testified a sincere interest, searched through their 
misfortune, of whatever kind it may bo, we must make it our 
text, arm ourselves with it, so to speak, against them, make 
them to feel the emptiness of human consolation, and the ne- 
cessity of seeking solid consolation beyond the bounds of time 
and the world, call Jesus Christ openly to the help of their 
misery and ours. We must not premeditate too much what 
we shall say, what we shall do on these occasions. The best 
meditation is their misfortune, the best preparation much 
pity. Let us go to them with tears and with a kind of joy, 
with the joy of a consolation of which the secret is with us : 
Let HS go with God himself and with the assurance that he 
will be with us and with them. This confidence, this com- 
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mitfal of all to God is the chief strength and tke chief light 
in aO diiEcult occurrences. 

II. The Diseased in Mind. — The cawi of these is not to be 
confounded with that of those troubled souls of whom we 
have spoken before (page 259) : It is principally, if not ex- 
clusively, a case of sickness. As, however, it appears to be 
certain that moral means may he used succeesfuUy with a 
moral malady, the cause of which is physical, we think that 
the minister, in concert with the physician, may possibly ef- 
fect something ia this case. The inauence of the moral on 
the pliysical is as unquestionable, as conceivable, and proba- 
bly as powerful, as that of the physical on the moral,* 

Hence we should seek to acquaint ourselves well with the 
idea which either occasioned or nourishes the disease ; for it 
is generally improbable that the evil has created itself; and 
perhaps some secret principle of moral evil is what has pro- 
duced and developed it. Let us detect this element, which 
it is not always easy to do, sinoo reserve and dissimulation 
are far from being incompatible with states which seem to 
exclude the power of self-control. 

We can not recommend ■■ answering a fool according to his 
ioliy" (Prov., xxvi., 5) ; but we may advise against too rude- 
ly dashing away the gloomy imaginations of the patient, and 
we may rest assured that formal reasoning with men in whom 
a fixed idea produces itself with an obstinate and fatal cer- 
tainty will prove ordinarily to be pains worse than lost. Ex- 
pressions of affection, passages of Scripture, prayer when the 
patient will unite in, or, at least, permit it — in short, kindly 

* " Obsia Principiis"— to resist at the outset, in such cases, is of 
very special importance. The torrent of troubled thoughts gains m 
force and in rapidity m proportion as it advances. We should en- 
deavor by all means to arrive in time, to avert and restrain the 
strange pleasure with which a diseased mind gives itself up to gloomy 
thoughts. 
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entevlaining him with what may interest or recreate him 
without injury to our principal object — means such as these 
may be used with more or less success, in the hope that God 
will offer some as yet uuknowa ckance hy which we may 
banish that fixed idea, which, bom of physical evil, increases 
and prolongs it. The malady itself sometimes afibrds weap- 
ons for contending with it, which, in prudeat and discreet 
hands, may be efiectual. 

Sometimes the idea makes the disease : Moral evil becomea 
physical evil — a disease properly so called : Let us ascertam 
if it has done so. If it has, an educated and enlightened pas- 
tor has resources at command, and he may expect more from 
the use of reasoning i But, without excluding this, I would 
unite it with, and subordinate it to, the use of the word of 
God, applied Avith judgment, and rather for the purpose of 
consolation than of proof Let us consider that, with persons 
in this state, especially if they are of an active mind, reason- 
ing which does not convince tenders obstinate, confirms, in 
some sort, the patient in his error, and Increases his mental 
trouble. We must not run this risk. When we meet with 
minds which certain religious ideas have disturbed, either as 
cause or occasion, we ought not to forget that the soundest 
and most fundamental truths may give trouble when they 
are suddenly encounlered, or when the state of the man whom 
they e'^clusively possess favors such a consequence. When 
this Kind of mental perturbation is caused hy the unexpected 
onset, and, so to speai, hy the shock of truth, we may be sure 
that It villi not last In some cases we may regard it, and 
so repiesent it to the patient himself, as an unavoidable crisis 
— a transition to that dehnitive peace which ought to he in- 
separable fiom the truth We should likewise be reminded, 
as ministers, that, in the complete and faithful dispensation 
of the truth, an economy and a care are to be observed, with- 
out which truth may have many of the effects of error. 

We should be sorry to think that to persona in whom men- 
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tal disease has become a complete insanity, the spiritual aids 
of the ministry must he useless. With tKem, especially, rea- 
soning would doubtless bo useless, and even dangerous. But 
1 think, with Harms, that when discussion is impossible, it 
may he useful to speak. Solitude and the absence of inter- 
course may irritate the disease as much as Injudicious contra- 
diciion ; and, by inducing him to epeak, wo may obtain some 
insig-ht into the patient's soul. Let us indulge the hope that, 
in some lucid or less perturbed moment, we may introduce 
into the [Mor wanderer's spirit some peace, perhaps some light, 
or may oscite some favorable emotion which God may regard. 
"Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find it." 
The mere names of the heavenly Father and the divine 
Mediator are very powerful, and often have effect when dis- 
course can do nothing. A certain authority, a certain dar- 
ingness is necessary ; we should be conscious of feeling strong : 
to use an expression of Harms, there is a kind otmagic in the 
authority which faith imparts.* 

Some cases may suggest the idea ofpossessicnt or obsesaion 
as the cause, and I am not sure that this idea should be re- 
pelled ; but under this impression I have known those medi- 
cal means to be neglected which were clearly demanded, and 
which, at the commencement at least, should have been used ; 
and as for formal exorcisms or conjurations, I think they are 
adapted to render diatuibed persons entirely mad. Prayer 
and charity are the true conjuration. 

A pastor should not allow himself to bo unacquainted with 
the principal works which treat of diseases of the mind. "We 
have a right to assume that anthropology has formed a part 
of his general studies. 

III. The PaUor reconciling those who are at Variance. — 

* " Ejn Priester der nicht magisch ivirkt ist gar kein Prieater. und 
ein Prediger der nicht magisch wirkt ist nur ein halber Prediger." — 
H*HH8 ; Fastoraltheologie, tome ii., p. 73. 
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'■Blessed are the peace-makers" (Matt., v., 9) : their work 
certainly belongs to the ministry ; which, in a religious sense, 
is a ju t e of the peace — a justice of the peace, not arbiter, 
as e may pla uly sec in Luke, xii., 14 ; " Man, who made 
me julg a di ider over you?" 

C ntlv w th this, we may, if we have experience, 

tact and kn v,! dge of business, propose, when necessary, 
mea s f hation; but, for the most part, we should 

especially recommend mutual concessioa and condescension, 
the extinction of pride find resentment, the exercise of gen- 
erous qualities and religious sentiments, and give ascendency 
to that spirit of sacrifice which is the chief practical charac- 
teristic of the religion of Jesus Christ. 

It is a delicate matter to come in as a mediator in domes- 
tic quarrels, unless we are invited :* It is best, when we can 
do so, to be on the side of each of the contending parties. 
We should fear long narrations by which each party kindles 
anew and feeds his hatred, and which oblige the mediator to 
be a very involuntary instrument and instigator of the quar- 
rel. We should fear, also, the proposing of questions which, 
in a religious and moral point of view, arc idle, and which, 
on account of the difficulty of replying to them, are danger- 
ous — a difficulty which, when perceived or manifested, di- 
minishes so much the reconciling authority. Still, while we 
should always avoid taking a side, we must not appear blind 
to evidence or insensible to injustice; this would also discredit 
us ; we must always recommend humility to him who in any 
matter stands upon his rights and his merits. 

In quarrels between man and wife, we must discard as 
long as possible the idea of a separation ; never suggest it, 
and yet not repel it when the continuance of a forced connec- 
tion would be only the occasion of greater sin and scandal 
than a separation. 

There are confidential communications which it is as dan- 

• Benoel : Pe-nsies. I, 33, 
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gerous and improper as it is painful to receive : Verj' seldom 
IS minute and detailed information of a certain kind neces- 
eary to acquaint the pastor well w th 1 p t Let him 

show a repugnance, and, if necessary 1 t h m p tively re- 
fuse to heai' them, and people will bo ffi ntly admonished 
and instructed to keep them to tl m 1 I xcept the 

case in which it is important to kn e ry ll ng in order 
to prevent or remedy an evil. It 1 essary al- 

ways that the pastor respect himself ; and charity alone may 
persuade him to descend into the impure region of vice. 

IV. The Pom:— The Sovereign Pastor cared for the poor, 
and has given, as a principal characteristic of his Church, 
compassion for the unfortunate, and care to restore equality 
hv chirity The apo'tle'i in partially devolving the caie of 
the poor on deacont did not renounce this interest with 
■v.'aK.h we evei\ -nheie =ee them engaged the dea(.ons 
moieo\ei aie mimslers of religion and thus the caro of the 
poor also letnams a rel gious ministry There are now no 
deacons m the special sense or rather eiery Chiistian = i 
deacon as however nothing is regulated bj this consilera 
tion and piobihlj never will be what for a time has been 
detached from the eiangehcal ministry rightfully returns to 
It and the ptstor !■; a deacon 

bo he will alwa-\s be under all institutions because his 
mmistij IS esseatiiUj the mmistrj of compissiou and tl is 
ministry can not separate itself fiom the sentiment which is 
m fact Its foundation For while showing itself mdificrent 
to the temporal miseries of men it can not show itsolf moved 
by then spiritual mi=enes Public sentiment alw aj s assigns 
this two-fold end to the Christian ministry. 

A pastor is not only called to exercise a ministry of benefi- 
cence, but to propagate and maintain the spirit of beneficence. 
For this reason, he must not-only give an example of benefi- 
cence, but he must promote it, and form it in all his pariah- 
N 8 
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ionevs without distinction of class, and I will even say of for- 
tune. "We ought to " heat one aaother'a burdens" (Gal,, vi,, 
2) ; and this measure, which ought to be the motto and the 
soul of every society, should be exemplified by the pastor be- 
fore every man's door. Great, indeed, will be his success if 
he «an make the rich receive and obey it ; but he will do 
yet mote if he can persuade the poor that it concerns them 
also, and that they have the meane of obeying it. Associa- 
tions may be well, and even necessarj- ; but the pastor must 
be careful that they do not absorb personal activity and re- 
sponsibility : It is needful that " the poor and the tich should 
meet together " — Ptov xxii 2 

As to the direct care of the needy the pastor ought him- 
self to inc[ULre mto the situation and tesouict,= of each. The 
spirit of detail the mdustty of beneficence is what makes it 
truly useful it is also what causes it to he respected ; it 
likevrise gives the beneficent man authoiitj w ith those whom 
he comforts We must listen with patience to complaints 
and narratives endure a little ennui enter into human na- 
ture and remind oursehes bj our own experience that, " in 
jelating oui sorrow--, we often assuage them."* In this 
sphere oi activity vi e meet with so many deceptions, so much 
baseness, we see so much of human nature under a hideous 
aspect that we aie in danger of losing the respect which we 
owe it even in its abject condition. Let the past«r put ia 
the first rank of hia cares that of elevating the spirit and the 
coutage ol the poor of inducing him to seek his resources in 
himself of maintaining and guarding the sentiment of his dig- 
mty of show ing him in his poverty all the respect to which 
he has a right or which he is able to appreciate. 

It is required by charity itself, and even by regard to real 
necessitic that we turn away from necessities which are 
imaginary or which arise fixim indolence and selfishness. 
Let us beware that we do not engender poverty by the very 

• C oHvriLLK : Folyeucbtc, act i., scene 3. 
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pains by wMch we seek to destroy it. Let us acquaint our- 
selves with those inflexible laws which arise from the nature 
of things in the whole of a population, and let ub have them 
bei'ore our mind in every particular case, since a particular 
ease does remind us of them, and may also tend to make ua 
Ibrget them. 

Our concern that no one should doubt our personal benefi- 
cence should not make us connive at an idea which is cred- 
itable in certain parishes, that every case, without discrim- 
ination, is to be undertaken by the pastor or his family. Let 
us know how to keep importunity and indelicacy in order. 

Let us not appear to desire pajment for aid which we may 
gi\ e un ier demonstrations of pietj nor to induce the belief 
that we succor the bod\ only that ^\o maj ha^e access to 
the soul In our first approtches let us be moderate m our 
religious commumcitiong * 

The good -which the p^=for himself can do is \ery small 
c<mpared with that which he can do by means of others 
He IS the delegate oi the poor to tin rich and of the nch to 
the poor The first finctim is delicate and dfficilt He 
must expect lefusal" aflronta A i-ullime trait (that of a 
pastor who receiving an ms lit from an impatient ri:>h man 
sa d to him See this is for mjself what now have jou for 
my poor '") should often be in the memory of pastors. We 
should, hovi'ever, do wrong not to consider the diflerence of 
situations and antecedent demands. We must know how to 
withdraw in a proper manner ; we must engage tho rich in 
the details of the case which we represent to him ; get him 
to make the investigation of this misery his own affair ; ask 

•- Beneficence has become an art, the principal rules of which have 
becomp popular On this subject there are important works which 
»e must nol omit reading; as, in French, the book on Charity of M. 
DucHiTEL ; that of M. Natille on the same subject ; Le VisHcur da 
Pav-vrts, by M. De Gehando ; in English, The Civil and Charilaile 
Economy of Great Cities, by Dr. Ch.lmbrs, 
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him for soraethitic; b^ltei thin moae} do not urge him too 
earnestly to give be content when lie gives; resigned, and 
not out of humor when he does not give ; hut in every case 
discharge this rm==ion with as much of liberty as of modesty 
and delicacy. To he ashamed would he to renounce one of 
the most beautiful parts of the miEistry, and to prepare our- 
selves for refusals. 
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[CHAPTER III, 

By the Translator. 

Of the Cats of Souls in Times of special Declension and 

special Interest in Religion. 

After much reflection, we venture, though tremhlingly, 
to add a chapter on this suhject. 

In this part of hia work the author has not only transcend- 
ed his predecessors, but, admirably as he had executed the 
other parts, he has, we think, transcended himself also : And 
yet there is here {what doubtless will he regarded, especially 
in this country, as an important omission) no distinct consid- 
eration of the care of souls, as modified justly by the two 
specialities in the state of the flock which, wo have indica- 
ted. These specialities, though perhaps more observable and 
more prominent under certain modes of pastoral activity, cer- 
tain views of theology, and certain external circumstances, 
than others, have their ground in the nature of man. as at 
best imperfectly renewed, the laws of the new life under the 
economy of grace, and the circumstance of trial and e\posure 
in which churches find themselves while thcj remam m this 
world. They are not necessary , they violate the ideal of 
Christian sanctifieation, which e-vcludes all change e-vcept 
that of increase ; but probably they will continue until the 
triumph of Christianity is complete and the advance of 
Chvistianity in the future be as it has been from the begm 
ning, chiefly, as Edwards has said by " remarkable commu 
nications of the Spmt of God at special seasons of mercy ' 
Neither in individuals nor in masses does the spiritual life 
remain always in the sime state in both it is alternately 
high and low. and the elevations and depressions are not un 
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frequently extreme and of long continuance, and ii would be 
superfluous to prove that the care of souls should vary with 
these variations of their state. We can not but lament that 
our author's great abilities were not occupied as thoroughly 
■with this subject as they were with the others which are in- 
cluded in this part, and which he has treated with such un- 
paralleled success. 

There may be specialities of other kinds in the slate of a 
flock as such, requiring corresponding modifications of pastor- 
al activity. The flock may be suflering severely from perse- 
cution, from war, from pestilence, from famine, from unfa- 
vorable changes in trade and business ; or, on the contrary, 
they may be in a state of great temporal prosperity, with 
prospects continually brightening, by which they may be 
placed in severer tem.ptatioii than any they might find them- 
selves subjected to by external alfliction of whatever de- 
gree or kind. It is obvious that in all such cases a demand 
is made on the pastor for some variations in the exercise of 
his ministry, in order to accommodate it suitably to the par- 
ticular circumstances in which he finds himself:* Much more 
is he required to adapt his ministry as precisely and com- 
pletely as possible to the exigencies of his flock when they 
are in either of the states first mentioned. 

Let us not think that a Sock can never find itself in the 
first of these states bwt by tlie pastor's fault. The principle 
that there is a constant proportion between the care given 
to souls and the life of the parish,t is not to be taken as im- 
plying that pastoral fidelity in the care of souls will infalli- 
bly and universally secure in the parish a high state of spir- 
itual prosperity. The proportion in respect to the spirituality 
of the parish as a whole may even be inversely as the pas- 
tor's fidelity. " Then began he to upbraid the cities wherein 
most of his mighty works were done, because they repented 
not : Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! 

* See pages 208, 34S. t See page 338. 
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for if the mighty works ■which were done in you had been 
done in. Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long ago 
in sackcloth and ashes." — Matt.,xi., 20,21. "Now thanks 
he unto God, who always causeth us to triumph in. Christ, 
and maketh manifest the savor of his knowledge hy us in 
every place. For we are uuto God a sweet savor of Christ, 
in them that are saved, and in them that perish ; To the 
one we are the savor of death unto death ; and to the other 
the savor of life unto life."— 2 Cor., ii., 14-16. In general, 
or in a comprehensive view, the care of souls, and the actual 
state of religion in a parish, and we may say in a country 
or in the Church at large, do very observably and decidedly 
correspond with each other ; hut not so as to he inconsistent 
vrith the directly opposite state of things in particular locali- 
f d t' 1 ■ m ta Th g t f d' ■ 

g ected ts m hi 



citement m the parish, to which the declension has succeed 
ed. Such an excitement as a permanent state may have been 
incompatible with the laws of the mind ; and if a change to 
a lower state of feeling once have a beginning, it will natu- 
rally proceed in the same direction, unless some new influ- 
ences, some new mode of agency, ofier it resistance. The pas- 
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tor will not be able to prevent declension by the same instru- 
mentality which he has hitherto used, unless he use it with 
a different measure of force, or with modifications, with the 
nature of which he may not be able to acquaint himself. 
And it is possible that no form or manner of activity on his 
part might be sufficient to secure that concurrent action of 
the divine power, without which nothing can hinder the prop- 
er consequence of the advancing declension. The pastor, 
therefore, may be under the sad necessity of witnessing in his 
flock, notwithstanding the utmost efl'orts tliat he can make 
to prevent it, a progressive debility of the spiritual life. Fur- 
ther, the despondency which he must naturally suffer on this 
account may be nourished and increased by adverse means 
of a special kind. There is a congeniality between a state 
of spiritual declension and the spirit of error. As the result 
of backsliding in heart, there may be misgiving in not a few 
minds as to some of the severe truths of Christianity ; the 
flock, moreover, may have opportunity to hear teachers of an- 
other Gospel ; perhaps " of their own selves, men may arise 
speaking perverse things." — Acts, xx., 30. The spirit of the 
woild, too, may reveal itself among them in forms unusually 
deceptive, and with pcculiav recommendations : Prominent 
members of the flock may become decidedly worldly in their 
spirit and manner of life, may neglect " the assembling of 
themselves together;" these, and other collateral and inci- 
dental causes, may iavor the downward tendency of the re- 
ligious life, and the pastor's opposition to it may be altogether 
unavailing, or oven occasion its more rapid and flagrant de- 
velopment. 

It will be well if the pastor retain his true position, keep 
himself at the pastor's true point of view, continue to regard 
his flock in their present state with true pastoral love and 
solicitude, such as the chief Shepherd feels. We may well 
think so when we attend to a word which was spoken to the 
prophet Ezekiel, "Be not thou rebellious like this rebellious 
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house" (chap, ii., 8) ; and to a charge giveu to another piopli- 
et, " Be not dismayed at their faces, lest I confound thee he- 
f tl — J 17 Sp 1 1 1 t i 



d h h f hi 1 nd 1 th i 
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ciple which would vary it, eo as to make it rather favor than 
restrain prevailing tendencies and tastes. Such a variation 
may seem to be strongly recommended by the fact, that even 
the former mode of ministration is unacceptable now, and the 
certain conclusion from this fact, that the same mode of min- 
istration in a higher degree, or a different mode, tending more 
intensely to the same results, would be more unacceptable, 
and, of course, unprofitable. The pastor, seeing that the flock 
will not receive food of a certain kind — the kind best adapt- 
ed to strengthen and increase spiritual health, is tempted to 
think himself justifiable, if not judicious, in providing them 
other kind of food — not false doctrine oi false morality, but 
truth so softened and tempered by the manner of presenting 
it, or so remotely and indirectly relating to the actual needs 
of the flock, that they taste in it nothing that is unpleasant, 
nothing that seems to be in any disagreement with their 
present inclinations and desires. The pastor who does not 
suffer himself to be taken in this snare, is one most assuredly 
who takes good heed to keep himself in fellowship and com- 
munion with his Lord, by striving for higher attainments in 
the spirituai hfe, and especially by renewing h 
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T of the Gospel. It may he impossible for him to ra- 
main a true pastor in these circumstances, faithful and ap- 
proved of Jesus Christ, and having this witness in himself, 
" Though Israel be not gathered, yet shall I be glorious in the 
eyes of my Lord, and my God shall be my strength" (Isaiah, 
xlix., 5), without having recourse to that spiritual exercise 
which has been recommended in a former part of this work ; 
without increased solitude, without much secret prayer, and 
fasting, and searching of heart. 

But assuming that the pastor abides in the true spirit of 
his function, that he and the chief Shepherd are one as to the 
dispositions and views which control him, and that he is still 
a true pastor to his flock — discreet, wise, sincere, diligent, 
faithful in the exercise of the ministry among them — what 
steps, what measures, what means does his pastoral activity 
now embrace ? 

Does he employ direct efforts to make his flock sensible 
of their condition — to apprise them thoroughly that they are 
truly involved in the appalling evils of a state of allowed and 
progressive backsliding ? Doubtless, it is his duty to aim at 
this : It was to a pastor, as the representative of a Church 
— a backsliding Church— that this word was spoken : " Re- 
member, therefore, from whence thou hast fallen, and repent, 
and do the first works or elai- 1 will come unto thee quick 
ly." — Eev II 5 There is virtually a chirge to every pas 
tor, in these solemn words to admom-ih his Church il they 
are backsliding fiom G-od of their guilt and their danger 
But the matter speaks for itself A pastor maj not — a true 
pastor can not contemplate h s flock m a state of ip r tual 
decline — can not think of them as departing fiom God as 
deriving no advantage from his rmnistrj as con-vertmg the 
ordinances of grace and grace itself into stumbling blocks 
and scandals — without feehng himself ready to be otiered as 
a sacrifice, if this were the only means, or might be an effect- 
ual means, of giving them a full conviction of the evil of their 
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state : a slate from which, without this conviction, there ie 
no hope of dehverance. They are, therefore, in some way 
lo be awakened, to be aroused ; but what is the way which 
should be taken ? 

"We do not Bay that the pastor should not make direct state- 
ments ; direct, pungent, strenuous appeals ; earnest and pa- 
thetic expostulations to his flock, with reference to awakening 
them; Buthemusttakehoedas to the time, measure, manner 
of these means, lest they prove worse than ineffectual : Possi- 
bly this flock are in no degree prepared yet for being dealt with 
in this mode : There is, we know, a power of enchantment, 
of infatuation, in a backsliding spirit. The fiock may have 
no self-consciousness as to their being in a state so alarming 
as such mode of dealing with them would suppose them to 
be in : They may have the contrary impression ; They may 
think that it is better with them now than it was formerly ; 
that while, in their pastor's view, they seem to be " wretched, 
and misierable and poor and blind and naked " they iudge 
themseh es to be m a state demandmg high fclieitation rich 
and ncreased with goods and having need of nothing — 
Rei 11 17 

Having which persuasion they may regard their pastor s 
admonitions and remonstrances with a very h gh degree of 
d stavor and be tempted to think him if not really bt'ide 
himself at kast delude 1 by a blind zeal a fienzy oi fanat 
icism It may be necessary to use no little jrudence to be 
stow no little pains in preparing the way before we can make 
effectual application of this sort of instrumentality to a back- 
slidden flock. Perhaps it may be, first of all, necessary that 
the pastor prepare himself speciiically for the task he has to 
perform. His general preparation may indicate to him the 
expediency, the duty of a particular preparation for this very 
work of awakening his flock. A special anointing of the 
Spirit may be needful before he can become as " a polished 
shafl" in the hand of God for the execution of this work, im- 
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parting to him peculiar exercises of heart and mind, peculiar 
sympathies and desires, peculiar love and tenderness toward 
the souls of his flock ; in short, a peculiar intimacy of fel- 
lowship with Ctirist in reference lo the work of saving men. 
How, after the pastor has in this way made himself ready 
f 1 k m y be p dient for him to inquire whether 

h a m f so 1 , at least, in his flock, whom he 

n a n ociate with himself; who may 

b p p d h m h m y be the means of preparing, m 

so u 1 h If is prepared. The Spirit, in al- 

m y f d 1 1, "leeevvea to himself" "a few 

names" at least — a few souls by whom he is not " quenched" 
or " grieved ;" and, perhaps while the pastor is exercised as 
a pastor, these souls may be at the same time exercised in 
their measure with that preparatory work of grace of which 
we have spoken. Let the pastor, then, call to mind partic- 
ular persons in whose piety he has entire confidence ; let him 
ofier for each of them a special and earnest prayer ; then let 
him seek them out ; confer with them on tho state of the 
flock ; know what their views are, and how they feel in re- 
spect to it ; and if he find in them any fellowship of spirit, 
and any readiness to co-operate with him appropriately in 
measures for awakening the flock out of their sleep, then let 
him consult with them, in a fraternal manner, concerning 
measures, and, if possible, determine as to the first step to be 
taken. 

The pastor ought not to omit eflbrts to obtain the aid of par- 
ticular members of his flock before he begins unusual labors 
openly among them. If, amid the spiritual desolation by 
which his flock appears to him to he overspread, he should 
conclude there are no souls to be found ia a state diflerent 
from the rest, perhaps he would misjudge, as the prophet did, 
who supposed himself to be the only man left in Israel on the 
Lord's side, while the Lord had, in fact, reserved seven thou- 
sand to himself —1 Kings, six,. 10, 14, 18. And even if his 
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coiicluBions were true, he ought, perhaps, to address himself 
first to certain individuals — those in appearance moat likely 
to be gained, that, by the concurrence of one oi two at least, 
he might strengthen himself for the work before him. 

What should be aimed at first ? That without which all 
else that can be gained would be unavailing, namely, the 
presence of the Spirit as an Awakener. The awakening 
power is with him, not with the pastor and his fellow-help- 
ers, who, by multiplying and enforcing measures apart from 
the Spirit, might ves, and irritate, and divide the flock, or 
might produce certain developments of fanatical zeal among 
them, but never truly awaken them : " On my servants and 
on my handmaidens I will pour out in those days of my Spir- 
it." — Acts, ii., IS. 

And the means of obtaining the fulfillment of this prom- 
ise are indicated : " I will yet for this be inquired of by the 
house of Israel to do it for them." — Ezek., xxxvi., 37. " I 
will pour upon the house of David, and upon the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplications."— 
Zech., xii., 10. The instnimentality first of all to be em- 
ployed is that whose direct aim and tendency is upward, not 
abroad upon the flock : Heaven is to be opened before the 
flock can be eflectually reached. And by whom is this to 
be done ? InstrumentaUy by the pastor and the two or three 
others whom he has now joined with himself: The flock, 
generally, can take no part : There may be true Christians, 
many such among them ; but they can not sincerely ofier 
prayer for that which they do not desire, and which they 
have no sense of needing : The prayer required must have its 
beginning with the pastor and his few like-minded aids. And 
the first thing which they should do in concert, after speak- 
ing to one another concerning the state of the flock, is to pray 
together concerning it. They should have a meeting for 
prayer by themselves ; for as yet it must not be open to oth- 
ers, who can not come into it in spirit and in truth. Let the 
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pastor appoint the meeting in his own study, and let the time, 
if* not inconvenient, he early in the morning, before any idea 
of business or domestic care has had place in the mind. And 
let the whole hour be spent in prayer — prayer, and nothing 
else, if the spirit be willing enough, and tfie fieah not too weak. 
Let the brethren pray with the pastor ; and if strength does 
not fail, let them follow one another without rising from 
their knees : If there be no ■weariness, if the inward ear- 
nestness and importunity be suiEcient to sustain the continu- 
ance of supplication to the end of the hour, it will be most 
accordant with the peculiar object and character of the meet- 
ing to have no interruption, and the earnestness will be deep- 
ened and increased by the lengthened exercise of it. 

The next step is another meeting of the same character, 
but larger ; or, rather, the means of securing such a meeting. 
The spirit of the first meeting is. if possible, to be diffused, 
and the means to be used for this end are not different from 
those which wore used by the pastor before the first meeting. 
Secrecy is to be observed, not because there is any thing in 
itself improper to be made known, but because the flock are 
not piepaied jet to tako part m the pioceedings and their 
characlei and purport, might po':=iblj be evil spoken of Let 
the paitor, with hia brethien then confei together a moment 
before they sepinte and kt each one agree to do what the 
pastor did before the hrit mtcting took place— see some one 
or more of the membeis of the lloefc whom he may judge 
most likely to welcome a visit fiom hmi having "uch an ob 
ject and if aftt.r dulj and earnestly con^ersmg -nith them 
on the state of the flock the\ expiesa sohcilude and a lead 
iness to co-operate in measure's iir improving it let them be 
informed that a meeting for prayer with reference to that 
end, is to be held at such a time and place and incite them 
to attend it. This second meeting should if possible take 
place as early as the next morning at the same hour and 
perhaps in the same room in which the first was held 4.nd 
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after a few words spoken by the pastor from a heart touched 
and filled by the Holy Spirit, respecting the design of the un- 
usual meeting, let it be conducted as the first was the p^ 
tor taking the lead, and designating the brethren who are to 
follow him, and the order in v. hich they are to prav one aft 

The third step, perhaps, should be another ai d a larger 
meeting, at the same place and at the same hour of tht 
next day. It would not be surpriung if the second meeting 
should be many times larger than the first and it would not 
be without a parallel if it should po-sess the same chiiacter 
with the first in a higher inlensil\ But e* en il this should 
be the case, it might not be injudii-ioui to appomt a thud 
meeting, to be enlarged in the same way that the first wis 
with the same quietness and seerecj the same care to pie 
vent its character from being changed ind li a third meet 
ing should lake place, it might it piobablj would be as laige 
as the pastor's study could com enientlj contain and be m 
spirit like the first, possibly with a yet deeper tone and in 
tensity. 

Should such be the result ot these movements here would 
be an incipient awakening thus far the state of the flock 
would be a new and a promising state II the whole flock 
were as this part is. the pa=lor would doubtless have cause 
for the hope that God was about to turn again the captiv 
ity of Zion."-Ps. cxxvi., 1 B it a change is now taking 
place in the character of his measures and he maj meet with 
unexpected difficulties if he is not on his guard if he does 
not "ponder the path of ins feet — Pro\ iv 2b The 
meetings can no longer be held m his slud\ the w aken 
ing has extended too far ; it must show itself oppnly before 
the face of the whole flock "What is ne\t to Vt, done' 
Shall these meetings be discontinued ? The very necessity 
for holding them in some other place seems to forbid. Their 
fruitfulness has produced this necessity : They have not fut 
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filled their end would it not be mo'sL ufiwise to discontinue 
an iiislrumenlahty which proceeding as it has begun would 
probably diliuse an awakening influence through th" wholt. 
flock ' Perhips all -would be lost whii-h has been secured 
bj discontinuing them There is danger that they will be 
heiiceiorlh without the peculiar influence which has hereto 
loie belonged to them They wili be open to all who may 
chooae to attend them and some may come to them w ho par 
lake not ol their spirit — some peihaps who dislike and in 
tend to set themselves against them Still the pastor will 
probably ha^e no hesitation after consulting with the breth 
ren and providing againit all violations of older to appoint 
a meeting which is to he no longer private And notw ith 
•itanding all difficulties and penis he may perhaps secure 
to it the characti-r of the others it not impro^ o it aud ad 
vance its usefulness h\ eieiciamg prudence in the following 
particulars 1 In having the place oi the meeting as little 
public as possible preferring some retired room to either the 
temple or the chapel 2 In the manner of announcing the 
meeting Let him state verj explicitly the obiect of the 
meeting lot him speak iranklj of the former meetings and 
tell whj this one has become necessary and while he dis 
courages no one b attendance let him express the litsiie that 
th wh lall m t m wtl d t m t t 

w th tl p nd th th 1 y b p 

k g th 1 f t ppo Id ry 

app jtmthd Ithm f d gh 

m gLtth btfrst dphpf Im 

ft ward m t 1 difl n b U h d tl 

wh h ti t g 1 t dy d d 1 t 

11 kid pyf dgfp 1 

Si d t klfdp-\ Itl 

h dltthp d t 111 Id 

pj ft h hmyjdbtppdby 
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for the object of the meeting. For two reasons should this 
manner be adhered to, at least for a time longer or shorter : 
(1) Because it is the manner which the deepest earnestness, 
absorption of the soul in desire for the object, would prefer ; 
and, (2) Because this manner will tend to secure the proper 
character to the meetings, by offering no temptation to at- 
tendance on them on the part of persons whose hearts are 
not yet prepared to enter fully into the spirit of such meetings. 

With all who attend these meetings, earnestly and intense- 
ly desiring that they may be instrumental in extending and 
increasing the awakening power — the pastor and all the oth- 
ers, it should, it must indeed, bo the point of chief concern 
that they possess distinctively, and in as high a degree as 
possible, the character which is adapted, and which is neces- 
sary to secure the end. This character chiefly consists of a 
profound sense of the unutterable importance and desirableness 
of a thorough awakening in the floek, a sense involving some- 
times a sympathy with St. Paul in his self-renouncing desire 
for the salvation of his brethren, his kinsmen after the flesh, 
as expressed in Rom., ix., 3, together with a, sense of absolute 
dependence on God's sovereign grace for this result, and a spir- 
it of importunity in prayer like that of Jacob (Gen., xxxii., 
24-27) and that of the woman of Canaan (Matt., iv., 22-28). 
When meetings for prayer have this character, they can 
hardly fail to be followed by the best kind of results. 

But if the Holy Spirit design to make much use of those who 
attend th >; meetings as vehicles ofhis influence in awakening 
the flock and b qu nt works, he will probably, while im- 
parting t h n 1 e J uliar impressions and movements of 
soul, or, p haps b f doing this to any considerable extent, 
bring th n an h tate of which they had no thought 

when th m mmenced. Both the pastor and those 

who are 1 1 ay have an introverted action of mind 

on their wn n 1 tes, of a very peculiar character, in- 

termingl d w h 1 h ughts and solicitudes about the state 
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ol'the flock. They may find themselves engaged in a most 

intense eiamination of their personal piety, the foundations of 

their hopes toward God, questioning themselves most closely 

and severely as to the real nature of their religious aiFections 

and life. The Spirit may lead them to a most earnest re- 

1 ftl t Ch t th h p ss t 

1 t f d t fi t t pt d 

d h It f so 1 p ss g th h h 1 th J y 

h m h g p mf 1 d p p tl tl t 

■ftl h -w t d tl th fi t Th t th 

■n 11 t h t t t t 1 ttl mpt d 1 If t 

1 ttl d ted t httl q t 1 w tl U d th g 
p t tth p t i f m-fth h If 1 h t jy 

h t ghtj kit 1 h m 1 t h 

d d p f t d by th Sp t A d t n y t pi 

hi t mp! y 1 f t k g d 

t tl bf hi pfrmdthimkwth 
Th 1 t d f th p t p lly 1 1 thi p o 



g mg 



Whil 1 mbl 



1 Uyl th p tybe d d 1 so 1 

in peril, he is yet more concerned for the souls of his flock, 
and can almost adopt the -words of David (2 Sam., xxiv., 17), 
" Lo, I have sinned, and I have done wickedly ; but these 
sheep, what have they done ? Let thine hand, I pray thee, 
be against me." 

It is probable that the meetings in the new place will 
gradually become larger, especially if they retain the charac- 
ter which should belong to them. It would not bo improper 
if the brethren should still seek to increase them in the mode 
first employed ; But the mere advertisement of them will be 
sufficient to draw some souls to them ; more, perhaps, than 
are well prepared to take part in them ; and if the interest 
in them advances, the place in which they are held will be- 
come too strait for them, and it wiU be necessary again to 
transfer them to a larger and leas secluded place. This 
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should be (lone reluctantly, and not until the demand for it 
becomes very evident and very urgent. 

After these meetings have thus been forced into more pub 
licity, it may be expedient to diversify the nn le of conduct 
ing them : Indeed, some change before this may have been 
required ; but tiie time may now have come for material i a 
riations ; Discourse from the pastor may be demanded— w ell 
prepared discourse, adapted t* enlighten to deepen to direct 
the feeling of the attendants The nature and guilt oi the 
declension into which the flock has fallen the evils and 
perils of such a state ; their aggravation in the case partic 
ularly of this flock ; the drcadfnlness of remaining any longer 
at' such a distance from God , thi-se topics taiy now be par 
tioularly and thoroughly examined w ith great advantage and 
the pa t ht p hap t dw 11 upon them with tender 

ea n t ss b t al w th g at faithfulness and with as 
n 1 f a p bl A d f the result shall be what he 
m ht p b bly h p f a I pect a day of fasting may 

n d bl and m y b p p sed every one doubtless 
w 11 d t a d -w th th full ^nsent of all it =houId be 

a d ly m nn pp nt 1 

A ( t d y n u h m t es, properly and earnestly 

b d II d btl b 1 g at avail Such a day will 
be a natural exponent, a proper symbol, of the internal state 
of the souls which have been in attendance on the meetings ; 
it will, at the same time, tend to advance that state, and thus 
aid also directly to extend the awakening among the flock 
at large. Let not the observance of the day be urged on any 
one ; let liberty in respect to its observance be encouraged 
and let those whose hearts do not strongly incline and con 
strain them to observe it be prudently but earnestly dis 
suaded from doing bo. It would not be surprising if its 
observance should be attended with signal evidences ot 
the presence and power of the &pint and with sigml result-, 
among the flock. As an instiument of extending the awak 
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ening-, perhaps nothing could he of equal influeace and 

Connected with fasting, a solemn renewal of tho Churoh- 
coveaant may he very expedient and useful. Of this cove- 
nant their declension is a grievous violation, and, when made 
sensible of this, they can not but deplore theii hlame and re- 
proach in this regard ; and if this covenant is not henceforth 
to be disowned, it ought to be renewed, and, in the existing 
circumstances, it would be strange, indeed, if there were any 
general hesitation to renew it. The principle in the exercise 
of which the people of God anciently lenewed their covenant 
with Him and one another (Joshua, xxiv., 14-28 ; 2 Chron., 
xxxiv., 29-32 ; Ezra, x., 1-8; Nehemiah,ix,), has its ground 
in permanent equity and virtue, and there may be circum- 
stances in which its practical acknowledgment on the part 
of a Christian flock is so obviously and forcibly required, that 
a truly enlightened, humble, and free spirit could not refuse 
to S 11 y be some deeply-moved souls in 

sem £r om taking this step, not because 

be g ake it if they thought themselves 

p a horror of the guilt of breaking 

n ati overwhelming sense of hav- 
g g ady, and from not having as yet 

h their spirits that their guilt has 
g of these, however, should nothin- 

d rs they regard to be a duty and a 

meetings and these exercises, 
w effusion of the Spirit, as a spirit 
of comfort and peace in the hearts of those who have been 
attending them : It would not he strange if they should have, 
for the most part, a renewal of their first love, and their first 
peace, and hope, and joy, in a larger measure than that which 
was granted to them when they were first converted. As a 
consequence of this, the next result, doubtless, would he a fur- 
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ther extension of the awakening among the other raerabere 
of the flock ; and thus, by degrees,the flock generally may be- 
come, probably will become awakened and revived When 

thoLt art converted, strengthen th\ brethren ' Luke x^i 

32. " I will run the way of thy commandments when thou 
shalt enlarge my heart." — Ps cxi\ 32 

Let us not be understood a' intending to Ba\ or imply that 
the Spirit of God limits him'ielf to one mode of a\\akening 
and restoring a backslidden flock — the mode which wo have 
been detailing. We know that he ubes other modes &ome- 
times he arouses a slumbering flock by means of alarming judg 
ments one after another, perhaps ia quick succession ; some- 
times he employs extraordinary preaching, continued through 
successive days, perhaps weeks ; sometimes he breathes upon 
the whole flock, while the pastor is giving his entire attention 
to the unconverted, and laboring earnestly to vrin souls to 
Christ ; sometimes the effect takes place while the pastor is 
presenting, in a series of discourses, the analysis and the evi- 
dences of the great verities of the Gospel, with unusual thor- 
oughness and power ; and sometimes the Spirit attests his 
sovereignty as to modes of influence by apparently dispens- 
ing with all mode, and by coming suddenly into his temple 
with his arousing and searching influences, while no one, not 

phpthpt" k' p<.tg dmig 

f th H ly t t B t f p f t 11 1 

d yi dpjrsfidthbkllgj.ttll 

pdm t g! flk dmkghm t> 

les d h tf 1 t tl m d bl t f b y 

Ig dhng llptmn hpbtf Cd 

wldp thm fwk hl&pt d 

d t be t 1 pt dto ee th d d wh h 

d d th kl wU tb m 1 d fh t k th ri=e 
we have endeavored to delmeate. 

The pastor, we assume, is now exercising his ministry with 
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encouragement and hope : There has been a renewal of re- 
ligious interest in his parish ; the work of God among his 
flock has been revived, and we are henceforth to contemplate 
him in new circumstances. We pass to consider the mode 
of pastoral activity ia a season of special interest. 

Let us not think that the ordinary mode will now suffice ; 
that the speciality of the interest will make what is ordinary 
special ; that the ordinary mode is the just measure of the 
pastor's strength, on the whole, and that he ought not to un- 
dertake labors which he can not continue. There may be 
truth in the former affirmations, but this last is not to bo 
now a rule to the pastor. He must consider his strength, he 
must also remember that special labors can not be special 
long, and that the cessation of labor may involve in the re- 
sult a proportionate cessation of fruit ; still, the conclusion is 
not legitimate that he should content himself with his accus- 
tomed amount of activity, " You are aware of what conse- 
quence it is in worldly concerns to embrace opportunities and 
to improve critical seasons ; and thus, in the things of the 
Spirit, there are times peculiarly favorable, moments of happy 
visitation, where much more may be done toward the ad- 
vancement of our spiritual interest than usual. There are 
gales of the Spirit, unexpected influences of light and power, 
which no assiduity in the means of grace can command, but 
which it is a great point of wisdom to improve."* Wisdom 
in the pastor, when there is a fullness of spiritual power among 
his flock, will not permit him to work for their good only, as 
at ordinary times. Work now may be productive according 
to its amount : A month, a week, a day, perhaps, may be as 
an ordinary year. He must not be too economical of his 
strength ; he must not love his life too well ; his hour has 
come — an hour worth more, perhaps, than a life ; he must 
fill this hour with labor, thoughtful as to consequences — as to 

* RoEEBT Hall : On the Work of the Holy Spirit, Works, vol. i,, p. 
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what may be involved in the mode of his activity during 
this auspicious season — what may proceed from it to himself 
and to his flock, if he improve it as he should do — what, also, 
if he should not.* The pastor should not consult with flesh 
and blood ; he should labor for his flock, in all his movements 
and acts, as a, pastor filled with the Spirit, walkiug in the 
Spirit, walking in the footsteps of Christ and his apostles, 
guided by the wisdom which is from above. 

An increase of labor, extraordinary activity on the part of 
the pastor, is a spontaneous, natural result of the internal 
State ia which he and his flock now find themselves ; It is 
demanded by the augmented vigor and activity of their spir- 
itual life, and by the reciprocal infiuence of his soul on theirs, 
and of theirs on his, in this season of religious refreshing. 
Whenever he meets them, it is to impart to them a new en- 
ergy, and to receive one from them : The inter-activity of 
their " mutual faith," their mutual life, results directly in a 
higher measure of activity in them both. The pastor would 
do himself violence if he should refrain from new labors : He 
doubtless needs self-control, pastoral prudence, firmness of will, 
to avoid being led into labors beyond his strength. 

The preliminary meetings, if meetings of this character 
originated the interest, will not be discontinued ; they will 
be changed, but tl h 11 b Ij co t' 

shining of light fmd prftdj Thj U tb 

discontinued : Th y sef I 11 j Th 

prayer which is ofl d th g h b m ft t 

ual, fervent, inter H' P ) — P ^ h h 1 gh f 

self in concern fo th s — p yf hptoh Imy 
he upheld and p osp d in 1 n w lab — p y f the 

* "There is ff f 

Which, ta fl d 1 d f 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries." 
— Sharbpeahe : Jutms Ctcsar, act iv,, scene 3. 
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further extension of the awakening — prayer for indiiitii-alB in 
different states : for new converts, for troubled souls, lot souls 
yel ittdifierent. etc.— prayer that excesses may be avoided, 
and all things may proceed in a decent and orderly course 
— prayer for a, yet greater outpouring of the Spirit. The pas- 
tor does not neglect these meetings. As soon would he neg- 
lect to take hia necessary refreshment, his necessary food. It 
was by meetings for prayer, from which these are not essen- 
tially different, that the dispensation of the Spirit was usher- 
ed into the world ; and of the agency afterward employed 
by the apostles, none tanked higher than this — none, it would 
seem, so high. " We will give ourselves to prayer and the 
ministry of the word." — Acts, vi., 4. Where this order is 
inverted, where the highest place is given to preaching, man, 
doubtless, is depended on to carry on the work rather than 
the sovereign Spirit of &od, whose influence is not given ex- 
cept in answer to prayer, and is given generally in propor- 
tion to the earnestness, and importunity and boldness oi faifh 
with which it is sought by the prayers of the samts It is 
by prayer on the part of members of his fiock, more than by 
all other means, that iho pastor is sustained in the pulpit, 
and made bold, free, wise, skillful, spiritual, powerlul happ\ 
in preaching. It gives him strength, hfe, and liberty in 
preaching, merely to think that he has been, and still is, re- 
membered in the prayers of his flock ; and if he is assured 
that, at the very time he is preaching, a company of souls in 
some private place are beseeching God to help him to liberty 
of thought and utterance, this persuasion, perhaps, imparts to 
him " a mouth and wisdom" not to be exchanged for the 
tongue of men and angels. 

The pastor, as to the amount of his preaching, will abound 
beyond his usual measure. The spirit of life with which he 
and his flock have been baptized, is the spirit of preachinn- ; 
The word has been its instrument, and it lives and subsists 
upon the word. The spirit begets us unto God by the word ; 
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by the ■word destroys our corruptions, by the word arms ue 
for our warfare ; makes us watchful and courageous ; ani- 
mates, admonishes, guides, consoles, feeds us ; all by the 
word, as applied by himself. And what the word is as to 
our own life, the same is it as to the use which we make of 
our life out of ourselves, or for the furtherance of the Gospel 
among those wto have not received it. Our life in this out- 
ward movement, is but a holding forth of the word of Life : 
With reference to this out life is given to us, and it is given 
in vain, if this be not its fruit. — Matt., v., 13-15 ; xiii., 52. 
Indeed, that which we have received is not the true life. — 1 
John, iv., 2, 3. The mission of God's Spirit in this world is 
to Chiistianize it — to make all men know, love, acknowl- 
edge, serve Christ : And they are not led by that Spirit, nei- 
ther are they in that Spirit's interest, who are not striving to 
this end. Since, therefore, it is mainly through preaching 
(Rom., X., 17) that the Christian life advances, every tnie 
spirit, every true life, reveals itself in activity in preaching, 
or the manifestation of the truth. Assuredly, wherever a true 
religious interest is rising and spreading in a flock, preaching, 
in one way or another, is advancing proportionately : If the 
flock have a pastor, he is not a true pastor if he be not in 
preaching " more abundant." 

As to the form of his preaching at such a time, it will be 
the same as it has been, modified appropriately by the spe- 
ciality of his circumstances. He wiU have no other Gospel 
to preach than that which he has preached : He wiU have 
no other gift to exercise in preaching it than that which he 
has received. And as to the extent, measure, and variety in 
which he is to use it, his guide is " the spirit of power, of 
love, and of a sound mind." 

It is probable that he wiU not limit himself to preaching 
in public : The houses of his flock will now be oflered to 
him, perhaps with entreaties to occupy them ; and " preach- 
ing from house to house" may enter in no small measure 
OS 
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into his plan of labor. In respect to his public preaching — 
its particular topics, ends, manner, times — there is, perhaps, 
nothing to be considered by him, after giving due regard to 
the speciality in the state of his flock, but these two max- 
ims : 1. That he is in danger, from his present facility in 
preaching, and from the indulgence of his hearers, of becom- 
ing loose, desultory, superficial ; and, 2. That, so far from 
yielding to this temptation, he ought to aim, more than ever, 
at the highest perfection, in preaching. His auditory will 
now give him the hearing ear, a teachable heart, a tender 
conscience, and a self- applying mind ; and he will mistake, 
both in reference to the best means of deepening and diffus- 
ing the interest now existing in his fioek, and in reference to 
their permanent edification and usefulness, if he does not nsa 
the present as a most favorable opportunity for giving his 
flock the most thorough instruction in doctrinal, experimental, 
and practical Christianity. Preaching of so intellectual a 
character may seem inconsistent with meeting the demand 
for frequency ; but the appearance of inconsistency vanishes 
when we remember that the pastor, in this " day of visita- 
tion," has received a new baptism, with reference to the ex- 
ercise of his preaching gift — a baptism which " makes him 
of quick understanding in the fear of the Lord" (Is., xi., 3) ; 
which puts his soul int« unusual affinity with the Christian 
doctrines, "the things of the Spirit;" which sharpens and il- 
lumines all his inward man ; and that, after all, the most 
difficult strain of preaching, to a well -indoctrinated pastor, is 
not that which is most intellectual, but that which has to 
encounter the disadvantages of a state of moral insensibility, 
of declension in the religious life. 

Wo do not think that the pastor will, on the whole, find it 
expedient to introduce another preacher into his parish. An 
occasional sermon, or an exchange of pulpits, now and then, 
with a neighboring pastor, may, as formerly, be still accept- 
able, but preaching a consecutive course of sermons by a 
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Stranger, especially if he he a man of captivating address or 

uncommun eloquence may not favor the advancement of the 

simple and spirit al p gr ss g fl 

and, what is mo g m p h 

preacher into add h 

tractive but per p h h 

structive le^s pr ae T 

which another p ry h 

health fails ; but p b g 

the pastor or to I fl h m g 

ditioiial preacher 

the demand 

From tl unu ual a t vity of the paster's internal state, in 
view of a 1 k mt n al tate on the part of the flock, and es- 
pecially f the un rted members of it, as to ■whom the 
present a=on may j 1 aps appear to the pastor as their 
"day" (Luk x 4^) the term of grace, the turning-point 
of destinj tl 11 b his preaching, especially on certain 
occasion an am tn s a directness, a closeness of appli- 
cation to th c n nee and the heart, a wrestling urgency, 
a tender vehemence, prolonged contestation, which might not 
be attainable or proper in a season of declension and coldness : 
And this pecuhaiity in the preaching may associate with it- 
self some other unusual procedures in the care of souls now, 
which, in different circumstances, would not be expedient, 
perhaps not admissible. The pastor, after preaching, may 
feel constrained to second, if he can, the appeal from the pul- 
pit, by a yet closer appeal and more particular instruction in 
some less public place ; and to this end may appoint a meet- 
ing with such as may be willing to see him in some neigh- 
boring room, immediately after the dismission of the assem- 
bly. And here, after conversing with those who are present, 
whether collectively or iadividually, there may seem to be a 
demand for some further step, in order to a more thorough 
awakening, or more firmness of will in certain souls ; and 
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the pastor can not forbear until something more be done: 
What thi-. shall be he is to determine for himself under the 
dnection ol an apostle (Jude 22 23} not forgetting that, 
while the soul ib actiie in conversion and is required to ex- 
ert itself to the utmost of if power (Matt 11 12 Luke: 
Mil 24) no actnity ol its own will avail without the re- 
generating and renewing agenoj oflheHolj Spirit — John, 
111 7 & Eom IX 16 

The pastor will find hini=elf unusually occupied in convers- 
ing with individuals sometime^ with some who have not yet 
been, awakened to sound a personal alarm in their ear ; but 
with more, many more probably, who have been effectually 
touched by the Spirit, so that nothing is now more welcome 
to them, more earnestly desired and sought by them, than re- 
ligious intercourse with their pastor. The multiplication of 
cases of this latter class will perhaps be so great that he may 
deem expedient that which at an ordinary time could have 
no place : We refer to what has been termed a meeting of 
inquirers, that is to say, of individuals who have so much 
interest in religion that they are willing to be recognized in 
the presence of others as earnest seekers of light and direction 
from their pastor. 

In giving the notice that such a meeting is to be held, let 
the pastor be exphcit in stating its object and defining its 
character, but let him take heed lest he make it seem need- 
lessly repulsive to some who are but partially awakened ; 
and let him invite all to attend it who, with knowledge of 
its nature, are inclined to be present ; and let him even take 
some pains to give this inclination to souls which as yet have 
it not. There is awakening power in a mere notice of such 
a meeting ; this of itself may move a soul which nothing else 
might move ; but if the pastor, when he announces the meet- 
ing, employs some tender, earnest expressions of pastoral love 
and sohcitude, and makes nothing to be a condition of attend- 
ance but willingness to attend, he may, in doing this, preach 
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to some of hia hearers with, a power beyond that of any ser- 
mon they have ever heard from him. 

The inquirers' meeting, we think, should be held in a 
place made convenient for conversation with small groups 
of individuals. After a short, pertinent prayer, let the ex- 
ercises he introduced by an address to the company, collect- 
ively, in order to impress them more definitely and strongly 
with the peculiarity of the meeting, and in order more espe- 
cially to impart to the meeting a tranquil solemnity, a calm, 
subdued, frank spirit. The minds of the attendants are prob- 
ably more or less agitated — some with spiritual concern, too 
deep to be affected by ftny outward circumstances ; some by 
finding themselves in such a place in presence of others; some 
by an inward shrinking from so much engagedness in relig- 
ion as attendance on such a meeting implies : This agitation 
must, if possible, be entirely displaced by a calm, still spirit ; 
for the human mind, in a state of perturbation, is as incapa- 
ble of receiving any just impress" ns of r I'giou" truth as 
the surface of a river to receive the m e f tl t on a 
banks when it is ruffled by the wind Th pa n speak 

ing to individuals or to groups, should be a f as mple 
as unaffectedly earnest in convers g n n 1 g n as he 
would be if his theme were some s bj t t mm n I f fo 
the sacredness of religion is entirely misrepresented if it seem 
to imply any necessary association with the opposites of these 
qualities ; nay, if it do not appear to be absolutely ineonsist 
ent with them. Religion supposes Benouaness solemnity, a 
holy dread ; but it is in its very nature a tranqnilizing pow- 
er, until its time comes for deahng with its obstinate and in- 
corrigihle despisers. — Ezek., ixii., 14. In his conversations 
with individuals, let the pastor have no care to avoid being 
heard by those who sit by ; rather let him intend lo be hoard 
by them, for there is nothing secret here ; and what he speaks 
directly to one, may be no leas, perhaps more, appropriate to 
others than to him. ttnestions should be asked of the in- 
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qu rers not merelj for the purpose of gaining information, but 
ilso to elicit fiom Ihtm Mhat may give occasion for remark. 
It may be well if possible to get a group of five or six en- 
gaged in fbe same conversation, and to induce them to ques- 
tion the pastor and perhaps one another. And if any thing 
be said in a particular conversation of this sort which has 
any special interest and which is of equal concern to all the 
inquirers let the pastor remark on it in a familiar voice which 
all may hear In this waj he may give most valuable in- 
struction maj greatly enliven and deepen the interest of the 
meeting ind prepare his waj pleasantly in passing from indi- 
vidual to individual and fiom group t* group. When he has 
gone through the entire company, let him close as he began, 
with a short address to the whole, suggested by the general 
state ot the meeting as re\ealed to him in the course of his 
conversations The meeting we need not say, should be dis- 
missed with prajer suited to its occasion and character. 

The \ \liie ol this meeting will depend much on the spirit 
and manner in which its peculiar exercises are conducted : 
The pastor shoald not only keep it absolutely under his own 
direction, but should invite no one to take part with him in 
conducting it, or to be present at it, except as an inquirer ; and 
he should prepare himself for it, as perfectly as possible, by 
special reflection and special prayer. He will find it, if he 
gives it due attention, a means of great advantage to him- 
self. It will supply him with topics for his sermons ; it will 
be a means of edification to him : Never does the truth come 
home to a pastor's heart with more power of reproof, of cor- 
rection, of encouragement and comfort, than when he is en- 
deavoring to impress it on the souls of his flock by conversa- 
tions with them individually. 

A meeting of another character will probably enter into 
the pastor's plan of labor now : The new converts have be- 
come so numerous that he can not, amid all his other labors, 
give to each one apart the care which should be given to all 
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belonging to this class : He maj =aj many things most per- 
tinent to their state at the inqiirera meeting, where he will 
be sure to find them as long as it is proper that they should 
attend it : But this time may be short and, moreover, they 
will need instruction, which woul I be out of place at the meet- 
ing for inquiry. The advantages to the new converts, from 
the general influence and character of the season of special 
interest, are of the highest value ; but they do not supersede 
the necessity for specific counsels and admonitions which they 
are prepared to appreciate, and which, on their tender and 
susceptible souls, may stamp an impression of sacredness and 
'ipirituality of wi'idom and prudence of zeal and devotedness, 
which may he constantly reappearing throughout their whole 
career of sanctification to guard them against excesses and 
error" and aecuie to them a symmetrical and complete de- 
vekpment of the Christian hie and character. 

In jet another mode will the pastor s care be now em- 
plojed The evangelic life both m the pastor and the flock, 
is if we maj so speak a Christ lifi. — a life which, through 
an infinite sacrifice entering into our fallen humanity, seeks 
its renewal in all individuals of the race whom its influence 
reaches And as it is a life of the reason and the spirit — a 
life of intelligent love — a life of moral Ireedom, that guides 
itself not by instinct or bhnd impulse but by laws ordinan- 
ces and arrangements of wisdom and prudence (Eph i b) 
it has in this fiock a system of action a si,heme or settled 
mode of operation , and that mode is one which pre'icribes 
to the entire flock a variety of labors and exert o is accord ng 
to their respective measures of ability. To th s flock ii 
eluding their pastor, the words of St. Paul (Rom xii b 
7, 8} are applicable : " Having then gifts differing accord 
ing io the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy let us 
prophesy according to the proportion of faith , or ministry, 
let us wait on our ministering : or he that teaeheth, on teach- 
ing : or he that exhorteth, on exhortation : he that giveth, 
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ivity, directly or indirectly, reveals itself, controlling, correct- 
ing, animating, restraining, regulating all, according as par- 
ticular needs and exigences mayrequire,i(i the exercise of tkat 
authority and control which pertain to his office as pastor. 
This flock, with their pastor, as, at the same time, ruler and 
chief worker, is an organized association, endued with power 
from above, which it is exerting in various forms and through 
all its officers and members, for the increase of itself and of 
the Church, by acquisitions from the world : It is, in short, 
a true Christian and apostolical system of agency for recov- 
ering and saving mankind in active and energetic operation ; 
all the parts fulfilling their proper functions, and contributing 
to the efficiency and influence of the whole. Many confer- 
ences are held, many plans are devised, many works are car- 
ried on, all having the same purpose, the furtherance of the 
Gospel, the diflusion of the Christian hfe and spirit, and all 
under the superintendence and direction of the pastor. 

"We have thus delineated what appears to us to be in gen- 
eral (not universally, nor without variations, according to cir- 
cumstances, in every case) a suitable course as to the care of 
souls, in its application, first, to a state of special declension, 
and then to a state of special interest in the rehgious life of 
the flock : Now this latter state is but the true, the normal 
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state of the flock — a state in which the flock eliould remain, 
advancing more aad more, exerting itself more and more to 
the last ; and it caji not but he that the pastor, if he retains 
his ju3t state and position, should be always seeking to keep 
his flock in theirs, and to this end always exercising appro- 
priately the care of souls : He will not vary his pastoral ac- 
tivity on the principle that a change, another declension, is, as 
a matter of course, to take place ; he will rather proceed on 
the opposite principle, so arranging his plans, so pursuing his 
measures, so adapting his modes of influence and operation, 
direct and indirect — in a word, so ordering and exercising the 
work of the ministry in all its parts as to make it instrument- 
al, if possible, of perpetuating and promoting the existing state 
of his flock. And as, from time to time, he strives to renew, 
to consolidate (ffetaiav notelaOai) his vocation as a pastor, bo 
he will have recourse to means for confirming, establishing 
his flock in that grace, that spiritual prosperity in which it now 
finds itself: In order to this, he will probably appoint days 
for special prayer and fasting, and will devote much thought 
and time to self-preparation for the proper observance of them i 
He will not allow himself to look forward to another de- 
olension, except to pray and strive against it, and, by every 
means he can legitimately use, to prevent its occurrence, to 
render its occurrence a moral impossibility : He will feel that 
a declension would he an iniquity, an enormity ; that it can 
not come but by means of sin ; that Heaven is against it ; 
that if it does come, a curse will come with it ; and that if its 
futurition does, indeed, enter into the divine plan, it does so 
only because, according to that plan, one evil thing shall be 
punished by another, in order to prevent greater evil on the 
Mhole.] 
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PART FOURTH. 

ADMINISTRATIVE OR OFFICIAL LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

DISCIPLINE.* 

This word is almost without meaning in our ecclesiastical 
institutions, or, rather, in the character which the times have 
given them. Discipline is to ecclesiastical order what police 
is to civil order ; but the citizen, whether he will or not, is 
subject to the law r Wot thus with a member of the Church ; 
and since the law of tlie Church has no longer the sanotioa 
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weak than to the rich and great. We are tempted to bear 
heavily on some that we may press lightly on others. This 
is not equal. And the pastor is worthy of hia mission only 
when he makes his authority to he felt alike by all souls, 
which to him are no more than souls. We must not hence 
conclude, however, that no difference should he ohserved as to 
manner and form. The same means have a difierent influ- 
ence, according to the persona to which they are applied, and, 
with the design of maintaining equality, we may treat souls 
with much inequality. 

Excommunication, properly speaking, can have no place in 
a Church which is strictly the Church of every one. The 
communicants themselves are the only judges. They must 
take care for themselves that they do not eat and drink con- 
demnation lo themselves at the tahle oi Jesus Chriat li\ hen 
the Church helongs to the state and when the seventies of 
disciplme are by general consent di=pen«td with we ctn not 
ditam of exercising it at kast of restonng it in its e°sentidl 
character which is possihle onlj in inother state ot things 
The duty of the pastor is hoth to dehar from the Lord s "-up 
per h\ private representations the persons whom he maj 
judge unprepared to partake of this "aered repast without 
danger ai d to admonish them collectively fiom the high 
place of the pulpit The same rule and no other applies to 
the oftmals 
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CHAPTER II. 

tOUDtCT TOWARD DIFFERENT RELIlIOla PArilE- 

Fhe first rule as to the pastoi s conduct toward the relig- 
s parties whuh ho maj Imd in h s parish whether they 
m a Ptate ol simple parties or whether they form com- 
s to preach the Gospel with Eufficient simplicity, 
cordiahty and puntj to draw true hearts and spirits toward 
the form of ChriBtnn doctrine as presented in the Gospel, 
&uch a position admonishts the pastor to be as far as possible, 
a man of pure and tian'parent "pint There are few oases, 
perhaps there are none in 'which the pulpit should be polem- 
ical Error flees before truth is darkness beiore the hght 
of day Indeed darkness is nothing hght alone is some- 
thing '>peak the truth — this is filling a void error is the 
absence ot truth Let us ha^e little confidence in negative 
means Let us not think that we have been building be- 
causp we have been demobsh ng or that we have edihed be- 
cause we have confuted The first mo«t natural and often 
only effect of such victories is the impatience and irritation of 
the conquered party Truth is a virtue a power we have 
done every thing when wo have caused it to be telt Fir- 
tuteiii iiderent * 

"We must give to our parishioners an example of indulgence 
and equitj and while not by reasoning but by facta, we 
make them sensible of the advantage which they ha by b 
longing to our communion rather than to anoth tea h h m 
to love the truth more than the Church, and h n f 

Christ more than their own preferences. But, 1 b 1 he 
first rule we have given is sufficient to secure hi and to 
* " Let them see virtue." — Pekse, Sat., iii., e 38 
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secure, also, as benevolent and intimate relations with the 
dissidents* (I use this word in a. very general sense) as is 
compatible with the religious sympathy between, them and 
ns. Any thing beyond this, that is to say, any thing ■which 
may induce the belief that wo are not really of our own par- 
ty, and, so to speak, of our opinion ; any thing which might 
give rise to the supposition that, under the pretense of belong- 
ing to one communion, we at heart belong to another, and 
that we are hindered from joining another only by consider- 
ations of personal interest or the fear of man, would he a 
scandal to our flock, and would compromise our ministry. 

Taking the word prosdytism in the most general sense, it 
would be almost ridiculous to ask whether proseiytism is per- 
mitted to pastors ; which, to tell the truth, is their essential 
duty and their whole work. But, adhering to the most gen- 
eral sense of the word, it may be asked whether there are 
not certain rules to be observed — a certain measure to be 
kept ; and then it may be inquired whether this proseiytism, 
whose abject is to transfer an individual fiom one sect to an- 
other, is lawful and commendable. 

To begin with the second question, let us say that conver- 
sion from one sect to another (ecclesiastical proseiytism) never 
should be the immediate object of the ministry, nor of any 
reasonable Christian. But then we can not deny that when 
we labor to make a man a Christian, we labor to make him 
one in the sense in which we ourselves are Christians ; and 
we must not dissemble this fact, either to ourselves or others. 
A man gained to our doctrine by our teaching may not feel 
hi msell' obliged to forsake his own communion ; that is, form- 
ally to renounce it, in order to unite himself to ours. If he 
is under a simple delusion, wo must wait patiently until more 
light shall dissipate it. If the fear of man controls him, we 
must not connive at it, and we must express ourselves frank- 
ly on this subject, but without pressing the neophyte to take 
* See BBsaKL : Pcviies Pastorales, 4 41 et 42. 
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the step to which he is repugnant. By constantly enlighten- 
ing his conscience, we shall, by degrees, create in him an im- 
perative desire for this act of self-enfranchisement. 

As to spiritual proselytlsm, whose end is to lead men to 
God, we agree with St. Pawl, that we must " be instant in 
season and out of season" (2 Tim,, iv., 2), but certainly not 
unseasonably. Rudeness and impetuosity are never in sea- 
son, and when we do not limit ourselves to waiting for occa- 
sions or procuring them, but create them, or, rather, do with- 
out them altogether, it is hard for us not to bo rude and im- 
petuous, and consequently rather irritating than persuasive. 
But if we do not think it onr duty to pay any attention to 
propriety in this matter, then we do not go as far as we 
should ; We should stop passengers in the streets, we should 
invade their dwellings ; introduce, to the exclusion of every 
thing else, the question of salvation at all times, and con- 
stantly offend to his face every human being. 1 think that 
to watch for occasions, to make good use of them, to perfect 
our work, is enough to occupy all our time, and that, in short, 
there is a greater and more extended effect in waiting in this 
way than in so many blows dealt right and left without dis- 
crimination or appropriateness. The longer we live, the 
more we think, with St, Martin, that "noise does no good, 
and that good is done without noise." 

We must not despise the waters of Siloam, that go softly, 
— Isaiah, viii., 6. Wo must, then, neither run a venture, 
" nor beat the air."— 1 Cor., ix„ 26, But with no less care 
should we avoid a circuitous manner of approaching religious 
subjects, of leading the conversation on to the subject we 
have in view. There may be in this an honest adroitness, 
hut les 1-uses de guerre have never availed any thing. Jesus 
Christ and the apostles never made use of them : They act- 
ed with simplicity ; and in this respect, as well as others, 
we should take them for models. 
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CHAPTER III. 

RELATIONS OF ECCLESIASTICS AMONG THEMSELVES. 

We may distinguish the relations between clerical brethren, 
suffragans, and colleagues. 

Without in the least degree recommending V esprit de corps, 
or the spirit of caste, we may recommend, from regard to the 
interest of the ministry and of the Church, good fellowship 
and frequent intercourse between members of the same cler- 
ical body. If the apostle St. Paul had a lively sense of what- 
ever affected the heart or external condition of his disciples, 
he had such a sense, in a peculiar degree, in respect to what 
concerned his companions in labor. We must be profited by 
others, and be profitable to others ; honor one another by mu- 
tual confidence ; edify one another by the spirit of peace, def- 
erence, and frankness, whether in common assemblies or in 
private interviews ; be serious in familiarity, and suffer not 
confraternity to degenerate into comradism ;* be ready to ex- 
ercise an honorable hospitality toward one another; relieve 
the wants of a brother who is not in good circumstances, and 
do not leave to others all the care and all the honor of pro- 
viding for hiB necesbities confer together as much as we can 
in order to profit by each other s experience ; lastly, main- 
tain among ourselves as much unity of principle, and even 
external unitj as maj nalurallj consist with sincerity and 
hbert\ 

Suffragans. — The position of the suffragan in our country 
IS not generally difficult. It may not, however, be superflu- 
ous to indicate to young ministers some principles by which 
they should be directed. The suffragan minister is not an 
* French : CainaToeUrie. 
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operative, a commissioner, or a olerk ; in a. certain sphere he 
acts with sovereignty ; lie must, therefore, reserve to himself 
an inviolable sphere of independence : But in every thing 
which does not pertain to that sphere he should regard him- 
self as auhordinat« to tlie will of the titular pastor — at least, 
remember that office has not yet been conferred on him. In 
eaaea in which the pastor does not wish to avaU himself of 
his right, and in cases in which the Buffragau has to decide for 
himself, he ought to consult his elder, hear him with earnest 
attention — being well persuaded that experience is some- 
thing; that adviee, which at first was very surprising, has 
often, in the end, appeared no less natural than judicious, 
and that opinions which we thought could never be disputed, 
have, in the end, appeared to be absurd and ridiculous. The 
joung mmister if he is wise will innovite but little It 
genera! he will not think it sufficient that a change w ould 
be useful he must look upon it as neees^arj He vnU not 
inteifere directly or indirectly with the pi'^tor s ministerial 
operations but wU m some -way continue what has been 
bpgun and not mix with an impulse which has been giien 
another impulse which though not ineongemal jet merelj 
because it is different may give trouble oi m nd and break 
the unity and solidity of the work He will be moderate in 
his preaching — allowing himself few local allusions, and feel- 
ing it to be his duty to unite modesty with authority. 

K it is " a good and a, pleasant thing for brethren to dwell 
together in unity" (Ps CKXViu , 1}, it is especially good and 
pleasant for those who, in the midst of the same flock, exer- 
cise the ministry of reconciliation This unity is not so com- 
mon, nor BO perfect ^^here it does exist, as we might hope 
and expect it to be. It is not necessary to assign the reasons 
of this, nor to insist on the duty ol restoring and perfecting 
this unity, since it is evident that nothing more seriously dis- 
credits the ministry and impairs its moral power than the 
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misunderstanding of pastors. Here is a touchstone for more 
than one kind of Christianity which is thought to he very 
pure. As long as we were alone, we thought we were doing 
good purely from love to it, so that we said within ourselves, 
terar dvm prosim* But when we have seen others rival- 
ing and surpassing us, and have perceived with consternation 
that we preferred that good should not he done at all than 
done by others at the great expense of our vanity ; when we 
are surprised to find ourselves grieved by their hlessinga, and 
rejoice at their injudicious measures and their bad success, 
then we understand whether, in the good which we per- 
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' " Let me be crushed, if I may but be ascfuV— Edit. 

1 1 translate here, withoat comment, some rules giTen by Claua 
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Harms. Some things in them CRrtainly deserve to be remeiiiberei 
The most minute among them may give important hints. 

"Meide den Bekannten von fruherer Zeit," (Avoid the acquaint- 
ances of former days.) 

" Tritt nicht in das Verhaeltniss des Du und Du." (Form no Very 
familiar associations.) 

" Lass dir nieht zu viele Verbindiichkeilen auflegen." (Do not put 
yourself under too many obligations.) 

"Fange nicht mit zu heisser Freundschaft an," (Do not hastily 
fonn too warm friendships.) 

"Verschaffe dir die klarste Kenntniss von alien Bejliommenhei- 
ten." (Acquaint yourself most exactly with whatever may aid you ) 

" Binnen Jahr und Tag nimm keine ehrbliche Veraenderung vor ' 
(T^et some time pass before you make important changes.) 

"Gehe nicht anf Verdunkelung deines CoUegen aus." (Do not 
seek to eclipse your colleague.) 

" Sohlage dich nicht zu seiner Gegenparthei." (Do not join your- 
self to those who are opposed to him.) See the foregoing page. 

"Nimm Weib, Kinder, und Gesind in acht." (Look well to your 
■wife, children, anil servants.) 

" Scheue die Billets." (Avoid running up bills.) 

"Lieber als Hammer sey du Ambos." (Be rather the anvil than 
the hammer.) — Hikmb,' PastoralthedDgie, tome iii., p. 168. 

1 The orlglnalily of expression in the Gcrmad often adds lo the force of Ihese 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PASTOR IN HIS EELATIOKS TO AUTHORITIES.* 

First, to ecclesiasticai authority, of which the pastor is a 
partaker. It is his duty to give his aid diligently at the as- 
semhlies of his order, to take a serious part in their delihera- 
tiona, and to contribute, according to his ability, in rendering 

We should beware of discussing the small questions which 
abound in these assemblies with the amplitude, gravity, and 
vivacity which belong only to groat ones. There is danger, in 
conferences composed of ecclesiastics, of forming the habit of 
treating mere nothings with gravity, and of striving about 
distinctions of words. The esprit de carps is more natural 
in these assemblies than in any others ; and the esprit dei-i- 
cal, a singular thing, finds here the more aliment in propor- 
tion as the questions which are discussed are leas directly and 
less seriously religious. We must learn, especially if we are 
young, how to give place to time ; and that very often the 
conservation of peace is of more value than all the advanta- 
ges which may result from the triumph of our opinion. 

Mutual discipline is a delicate matter. In all ecclesiastic- 
al constitutions it is laid down as a principle, but I should 
he happy to know where it is seriously pracdced. It extends, 
in its just idea, from advice and admonition to the most pe- 
nal, most positive, and most severe measures. But in the 
majority of ecclesiastical bodies it ia never realized, except in 
that last and severe extremity, in which we may say it has 
small moral efficacy. I know not how far it may depend on 
* See Benqsl : Pensies, f/ 44, It ia inserted in the Appendix, 



e li,Les Penaiea de Beagel, often cited ii 
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the jM)-&* to raise above ita actual level the beautiful insti- 
tution of church msils; but I think that whatever can be 
done to encourage mutual frankness should be put in requisi- 
tion both by the pastor who visits a church and by him who 
governs it. We are all, however, the jures and others, bound 
to confer with one another in a charitable and humble spirit 
as to what may be respectively useful to us, aad of what, very 
often, we ourselves are ignorant, to our great disadvantage, 
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inspectors appointed by the classes, or pastoral assemblies, to take 
the oversight of a certain number of parishes, and charged to visit 
them periodically. — Edit, 
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I do not mean that the pastor should feign himself ignorant 

of tke occupations, the dangers, the fears, the prospects of the 
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APPEIDIX. 



Note A, page 25. 
The Nature of the Priest's Office. 
" Thb prieslliood, it is true, is accomplished on earth, but is, never- 
theless, justly placed in the rank of celestial things. In fact, no man, 
nor angel, nor aroiangel, nor created power, but the Paraclete him- 
self, has instituted this otHce, and chosen beings yet living in the 
flesh to fulfill ihe ministry of angels. Hence, the priest, regarding 
himself as established in heaven, even among the superior povters 
there, ought to be as pure as they. The economy which preceded 
that of grace was douhtless venerable and full of holy dread : Let us 
tiring before our minds those precious stones on the priest's breast 
plate and shoulders ; that mitre, that tunic, those golden plates, that 
holy of holies, that profound silence in the inner tcrnple. And yet, 
comparing all these things with those of the Gospel, their glory is 
effaced — thej appear mean. When you contemplate the Lord him- 
self immolated and lying before you, the priest bent over the yictim, 
and praying for all, and all sprinkled with most precious blood, be- 
lieve ye that ye are yet among men ? believe ye that ye are on the 
earth? Are ye not borne awaysuddenly to heaven? and then, away 
from every carnal thought, behold ye not heavenly things directly, 
andin their pureness! Who, unless he he profoundly insensate, can 
disregard so awful a mystery ? And know ye not that no soul of 
man could ever bear the fire of tltis sacrifice ; that it would devour all 
who should approach it, unless God himself should intervene with 
the powerful support of his grace ? Represent to yourselves the man 
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wlio yet, under the bondage of nesh and blood, personally approaches 
this immortal and most blessed Being, then may ye understand per- 
fectly what honor the Holy Spirit has vouchsafed to the priest, by 
whom these things, and others, too, in no respect inferior to them, 
are accomplished,"— Chfyso3tom, De Sacerdolio, lib. iii., c. iv. 



Note B. page 37. 
The Mystery of Preaching. 
" PKEiCBiNo is a mystery not less awfiil and terrible than that of the 
Eucharist. It appears to me that preaching is much more awfiil ; 
for it is that by which souls are begotten and quickened unto God ; 
whereas by the Eucharist they are only nourished, or, to speak more 
correctly, healed. It is only by great self-renunciation that we can 
render ourselves worthy of this office ; and after having disciplined 
our heart to desire nothing in this world, we must discipline our 
tongue to perfect silence, which, as I understand it, is the highest 
perfection to which a virtuous man attains : Only thus can it be pre- 
pared to speak the word of God in public, without any thought either 
of ourselves or others— which in prayer we can not do ; for, from 
prayer performed according to God's will, exhortation or preaching 
is not to be altogether separated. And, for my part, I had rather say 
a hundred masses than preach once. We are alone at the aJlar ; but 
in the pulpit we preach to a public assembly, where we ought to fear 
offending God more than elsewhere, unless we have previously la- 
bored for a long time to mortify our spirit, and that pruriency which 
every one has to know many line things, which is the greatest tempt- 
ation that remains to us from the sin of Adam,"— Sjint Cyrin (Let- 
lie XKxi,), & M. Lc RebouTs. 
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Note C, page 47. 
On the speedy Assumption of the Personal Aulhorily of lU Priest. 

"While inspired men thus preached Christ in entire simplicity, 
and added to this preaching admonition and encouragement, Chris; 
tians edified themselves in their assemblies by sacred songs and pious 
conversation, and by listening to those from among themselves who 
felt constrained to preach. Those who were under this impulse were 
most frequently elders, whom the assemblies ehose for the very rea- 
son that they had been previously chosen to this work. Other be- 
lievers, who did not remam always in the community, labored thus 
atter the manner of the apostles— so that from the beginning there 
was a teaching class, although their separation to this work took 
Dlace gradually. We find this, class already in the second and third 
generations of believers — that is, as early as the second century; so 
that the distinction between the believers and ministers in a com- 
munity, or, to use the Greek expression, between the clergy and iaity, 
was established. 

"Note. — The Apostle Peter, moreover, under the word itKripos, com- 
prehends, in the spirit of Judaism, the people of God or Christians (1 
Pet,, v., 3) ; the elders, however, were soon designated by this name, 
perhaps because they were chosen by lot, which they supposed lo be 
a divine direction ; perhaps because, as Jerome profoundly esplains 
(Ep. ii., ad Nepot.), God had made himself the lot — that is to say, the 
heritage of the Levites ; and because, in the Christian Church, the 
ecclesiastics occupied the place of the Levites ; lastly, perhaps, be- 
cause they are in a peculiar manner themselves the property of God. 
Immediately after the apostolic age, all those who were consecrated 
to the service of the Church, whether employed as teachers, or in any 
other office, were entitled K\npiKoi, and other Christians Aaijfoi (per- 
taining to the people), or flioiriKoi Iseculares, pertaining to common 
life), and iSiAm. (privati), or Kvevuiol (a word taken in a difTerent 
sense from that which prevailed at a later period, and coming from 
KoMr, alist of the members of the community). The earliest proof 
we have of this is the following passage of Clemens Roraanus, N. 40 
P2 
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(asauming the autlientioity of this letter) : koI Kivkas ISiai SioKotiai 
Mkcivtoi, 6 Aaittit fivflpaiiros tdIi Xoiko'is jrposTdynaatv USirai. Hc here 
exhorts to order, in performing ecclesiastical rite-j, and subordinates 
the UpiTs to the ofx'**""' The distinction is yet more exaat, in the 
epistle attributed to his contemporary IgnatiUB, who, we know, even 
at that time, professed hierarchical pnnciplea Clement of Alexan- 
dria assures us that this distinction had begun to reveal itself as 
early as the time of the Apostle John , and the writings of Tertullian, 
Orjgen, Cyprian, date this distmction m the second century. In 
Consil. lUib., the term^Ks is employed as a synonym for ctericut." 
— ScKWiRZ, Kateckelik, p. 11, IS. 



Note D, page 47. 
i^i'rs; Appearaiicss of a Tendency to form Pastors into a Caste. 
" CniiisTiiKs still loved to represent their vocation under another 
point of view drawn equally from Scripture and from the essence 
C rt ik rmer, in particular applica- 

am hns universal priesthood ; of an 

rd 11 ans are members. Chris- 

ti pa be the priest and the layman, 

be as 12 n : All believers in Christ, 

H g ar ra ed by him to the Heavenly 

F ecome priests with him ; 

m mm with the spirit of adoption, 

they enter freely into the heavenly sanctuary, into which Jesus has 
preceded them, and access to which he has opened to them. They 
have no longer need of a human high-priest to represent to Ihem 
the new sanctuary — the spiritual and true sanctuary ; or to conduct 
them into it, like children, by the leading-strings of ordinances, and 
dispense to them sparingly, and according to his wisdom, the heav- 
enly treasures which eternal love has put equally within the reach 
of all. They need no one to teach them what they can now learn 
firom the mouth, of God himself; for all may be instructed of God, 
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enlighlenecl by the same Spirit— Ihe Spirit of truth, and anointed by 
h^m uith an internal and dmne unction There is for all the same 
spirit, tlie same heavenly life, faith, and hope ; the same Savior, 
who alone is their Master, before whom all who would bo his dis- 
ciples must acknowledge themselves sinners, in order to obtain 
directly from him iilone, and not from man, nor through the media- 
tion of man, salvation and sanctification. 

" Henceforth, with Christians, the times in which men served 
dumb idols, tinder the direction of their priests, were past ; the day 
had arrived when all men were to be masters in religion. The 
great High-priest of humanity, whom Christians followed, directed 
them, not to senseless idols, but to the living God ; and, instead of 
leading them, like blind men, he shed within them a light which 
never left them, a spirit which manifested itself by every variety of 
gifts. Each Christian was to receive a particular gift of grace ap- 
propriate to his individual character, and by this means to contrib- 
ute, as a faithful member, to the well-being of the whole society. 
It was thus with the Christians a well-established principle, which 
was reproduced in their life, that, by faith in Christ, their sovereign 
High-priest, and by communion with him, they became an order of 
true priests ~ consecrated ministers of God, by the internal and 
sanctifying unction of the Holy Ghost, which the Savior hunself 
shed upon them."— Citation of facts and passages, in support of this, 
from Justin Martyr, Tertutlian, Irenasus, and Origen. 

" When, toward the end of the second century, men were in- 
clined to introduce into the Christian Church an institution corre- 
sponding to the Jewish pontificate, as if Christianity also needed a 
visible pontiUcate, and a caste of priests specially consecrated to 
God, those Christians who were still animated with the spirit of the 
primitive Church opposed themselves to this anti-evangelical meas- 
ure, and the laity assumed the position that they also, as Chris- 
tians, were a community of priests. And as the Oriental theoso- 
phists, who had embraced Christianity, without, however, designing 
to conform their habits of thought to its precepts, sought to intro- 
duce into it, in imitation of the Oriental systems, the distinction be- 
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iwiien a doctrine peculiar to the priests and an extetnai religion 
snited to the people ; as the Gnostics prided themselves upon pos- 
sessing a knowledge superior to the belief of the multitude, who 
had only a faith founded on authority, and called themselves spirit- 
ualists, in opposition to those who attached too much importance to 
the letter ; the Christian Church, on tlie contrary, laid it down as a 
principle that all Christians should be united in the same simplicity 
of faith, and through it partake of the same spiritual life ; that all 
true Christians are necessarily enlightened by the Spirit of God, and 
animated with a true spirituality," 

"We live already," says Clement of Alexandria {PadagogTis, I. i., 
c. vi.) ; " we are freed from the chains of death. To follow Jesus 
Christ is to have already obtained salyation. ' He who heareth my 
word and believeth in him who sent me,' says the Lord, ' hath eternal 
life, and shall not come into condemnation, but is passed from death unto 
life.' Thus faith and regeneration are already the true life ; for God, 
who produces them, works not by halves, ' Ye ymirselees,' says the 
apostle (I Tbess., iv.,9), ' are iaughl of God.' Now we can not believe 
that he would leave his teacliing incomplete ; Consequently, ho who 
has been regenerated and enlightened by the Spirit, is from thence- 
forth delivered from darkness ; just as, on coming out of a sleep, a 
man inmiediately feels his thought waiting up into activity; or, rath- 
er, as the operation upon a cataract communicates no new light to 
the diseased eye, but only removes the obstacle which prevents it 
ftom seeing, and restores freedom to the pupil, so baptism delivers 
from sin, which, like a cloud, intercepts the rays of the heavenly 
Spirit. When the Holy Spirit deigns to commmiicate himself to us, 
he gives us back that sphitoal eye by which alone we can behold 
divine things." 

" Faith," continues he, in another place, " is the only way of salva- 
tion remaining to man. The Apostle Paul declares this in the clear- 
est manner when he says, ' Before faith aani, we icere kepi under ilie 
law, shut up utUo the faith vthiek should afterward le revealed. Where- 
fore the law was our schix^masler to bring us unto Christ, that we might 
be justified by faith. But after that faith is come, we are no longer under 
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a schoolmasler.'— Gal, iii., 23-35. Do you not, then, understand that 
we are no longer luidei that law which inspired fear, but under the 
founder of liberty, under the direction of the Son of God? After- 
ward, the apostle adds, to show that all distinction of persona is an- 
Uihilated : ' For ye are all the cMdren of God byfailk in Jeans Christ. 
Far aa many of you as bave ken baptized into Christ hate pul on Christ. 
There ii neither Jew nor Greek, there ie ntitker bond tun-free, there is 
neither male nor female ; for ye are alt oae in Christ Jesua.' — Gal,, v., 
36-38. " There are, then," he adds, " no distinctions in Christianity ; 
there is no privileged class which receives traths concealed from 
others ; Uiere is no diatmction between spiritual and carnal men {oi 
ii J/uxiKoi 01 !i yvairTMii!). On the contrary, trae Christians are de- 
liTcred from the yoke of carnal passions ; they are equal in the eyes 
of the Lord, and are all become spiritual men," 

" But, by a singular contrast, while Christians who were faithful 
to the Gospel were thus occupied in defending the rights of simple 
believers against the ambitious enterprises of a sect, it was, at the 
same time, necessary for them to sustain the equality of the Chris- 
tian vocation and of its engagements against another class of mdi- 
vidoals, who were ansioua to profit by these anti-evangelical distine- 
tions, in order to e'^use themselves from leading a holy and Chris- 
tian hfe Under the pretext that they were not philosophers, that 
they had not learned to read, they thought they need not concern 
themselves «ith the Scriptures Hence Clement says (P^dagogus, 
I m,fol 255), 'E^en though they could not read the Bihle, they 
were on this account none the less mescusable, because nothing 
prevents them from heanng the word of God. Faith does not be- 
long to the wise of this world but to thoae who are wise in the 
judgment of God The Hord of faith, which is divine, and not the 
less because it is within reach of the ignorant, is no other than the 
word of charity.' Clement means that faith manifests itself alike in 
the hearts of all Christians, by works and labors of love."— N kind ee, 
Denkvmrdigieiteii, etc. MemoiTS with reference to a History of Chris- 
tianity and of the Christian Life, etc., translated from the German by 
A. Diaeon, Neufchiitel, 1839, vol. i., p. 85-74. 
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" Tertullian expresses himscW Inroibly concerning the univeraal 
priesthood of all Chnstian-^ (De Monog c. vli.) He starte with 
the idea that all Christiana are now what the prieets were under 
the New Testament The special priesthood of the Jews was the 
prophetic image of the general priesthood of Christians ("PrisHna 
Dei lex nos in suii, sacerAotihus p opKelavil ) Christ has called us to 
the office of pnests The sovereign Sacrificer, the High-priest of 
the eternal Father, has united us to himself; 'for as many of you 
as have Ueen baptized mto Christ have put on Christ' (Gal., iii,, 27), 
' and thus he has made us kings and priests unto God his Father,' " 
— Apoc.| i., 6. Neakder, DefiMnurdigkcilen, etc., vol, i., p. 179. 

" Christ having satisfied the religious want which had, 

in general, produced the priesthood, and having, by his redemptive 
work, supphed the needed mediation between God and men, who felt 
themselves separated from God by sin, there was no longer a place 
for another inlervertion. When the apostles, in their epistles, apply 
to the new religious constitution the Jewish idea of a priesthood, of 
sacerdotal worship, of sacrifices, they design to show that Christ, 
having realised forever that which was the object of the priesthood 
and the sacrifices of the Old Testament, the reconciliation of man 
with God. all those who receive him by failh, enter into the same re- 
lation to God, without need of any other mediation. Consecrated to 
God, and sanctified by communion with Christ, they are all called to 
offer their entire life as a spiritual sacrifice acceptable to God ; all 
their activity is a true sacerdotal, spiritual worship ; Christians are a 
holy nation, a people of priests. — Rom., sii., 1 ; I Peter, ii,, 9. This 
idea of a priesthood belonging to all Christians, and founded upon the 
IS of redemption, is sometimes expressed and developed, 
i implied in the attributes, images, and comparisons which 

e applied to the Christian hfe." — Neandeh, Geachichte der Aposiel, 

c, translated from the German by F, Fontanes, pastor, Nismes, 

136. vol, i,, p. 108, 109. 
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Note E, page 47. 
Of the Universal Priesthood of the Christian Ckurdi. 
'■ CHHiensNiTv allows no place to a tribe of priests ordained to di- 
rect other men. as under religious pupilage, having exclusive charge 
t« supply men's needs in respect to God and divine things. Wliile 
the Gospel removes whatever separates men from God, it also calls 
men lo fellowship witli God through Ciirist ; it takes away, more- 
over, every barrier which separates men from one another in respect 
to their highest interests. All have the same High-priest and Medi- 
ator, through whom all, as reconciled and united to Goil, have them- 
selves become a sacerdotal and spiritual race ; the same King, the 
same celestial Master and Teacher, through whom all have become 
wise unto God ; the same faith, the same hope, the same spirit, by 
whom all are animated ; the same oracle in the heart of all— the voice 
of the Spirit proceeding from the Father — all citizens of the same ce- 
lestial kingdom. There were here neither laics nor ecclesiastics ; 
but all, so far as they were Christians, were, in their interior life and 
state, dead lo whatever there was in the world that was contrary to 
God, and were animated by the Spirit of God. "Who might arrogate 
to himself, what an inspired apostle durst not, to domineer over the 
faith of Christians 1 The office of teaching was not exclusively con- 
ferred on one man, or many ; but every behever who might feel him- 
self called, might speak a word in the assembled Church for the com- 
mon edification."— NsisDEK, Allgemeine Gischichtt der christlichen Re- 
Ugirm v.nd Kirche, tome i.,p. 177. 



Note F, page 57. 

On the Dignity of the Ministry. 

"Moreover, if we weigh things in a just balance, we shall find 

that there is no Mng, by whatever pomp he may be surrounded, who, 

as a king, is not below the dignity, I do not say of a bishop, hut even 

of a village curate (vicam paatotis), regarded as a pastor. If I seem 
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to utter a paradox, I can establish the truth of what I say. In order 
to this, let us but ojmpare the functions and object of a pastor with 
those of aliirg. To what do princes give their concern? I3 it not 
by the vigor of the laws to repress the wicked, and to preserve the 
upright in peace 1 That is, to keep the persons and the goods of the 
citizens of the state in safety. But how much more excellent is the 
object of the evangelical pastor, who seeks to establish the sweetest 
tranquillity in the souls of individuals by quieting and taming the 
lusts of the world! A king tabors to the end that the state may Uve 
in peace with its ne^hbors ; it is the endeavor of the priest that ev- 
ery one may be at peace with God, may have peace within, and that 
no one may design the injury of another. 

"The prince's object is to protect the house, the field, the cattle 
of individuals against the encroachment of thieves. See how vile is 
the object of these royal functions. And what is the occupation of 
the priest ! To protect the goods of the souls which are confided 
to him, their faith, their charity, their temperance, their chastity, 
against the violence of the devil ; goods which make those happy 
who possess them, and the loss of which plunges them into misery. 
What is it that we may receive from the liberality of the prince! 
Revenues, appointments, titles of honors fleeting goods — sports of 
fortune. But what may we hope to receive from the hands of the 
priest 1 He administers heavenly grace hy the efficacious sacra- 
ments of the Church, By baptism he makes children of hell to be- 
come heirs of the kingdom of heaven; by the holy unction he gives 
the soul power to resist the assaults of devils ; by the holy Eucha- 
rist he unites men with one another, and men with Cod, in order to 
form them into one whole ; by the sacrament of penance he gives 
life to the dead, and of slaves he makes freemen ; finally, from the 
breast of the Scriptures he draws daily the sustenance of saving 
truth, which nourishes and strengthens souls. The priest presents 
that spiritual beverage which truly rejoices the heart; he presents 
the remedy which can heal the mortal maladies of the soul, the ef. 
fectual antidote of the dreadful poison of the old serpent. In a 
word, whatever falls under the control of the prince is eanhly and 
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fleeting; but that which engages the pastor's care is divme, ceies- 
tial, eternal. Consequently, as great as is the difference between 
heaven and earth, between the body and the soul, between temporal 
and eternal goods, so great is the difference between the functions 
of a prince and the charge of a priest." — Erasmus, EccUsuates, lib. i., 
traduction de Roques, dans le Pasleur EvangetiqJie, p. 190, 191. 



Note G, p. 116. 

0/ Prayer. 

Prayer of Bacon. — " This invocation, the Christian simplicity of 

which is very touching in so great a man, afterward became," says 

M. Chateaubriand, " his habitual prayer when he addressed himself 

to study." 

The Students Prayer.—" To God the Father, God the Word, God 
the Spirit, we pour forth most humble and hearty supplications ; tha 
he, remembering the cslamities of mankind, and the pilgrimage o 
this our life, in which we wear out days few and evil, would pleaa 
to open to us new refreshments oUt of the fountains of his gooi 
ness, for the alleviating of our misexies. This, also, we humbly and 
earnestly beg, that human things may not prejudice such as a 
vine; neither that, from the unlocking of the gates of sense, and the 
kindling of a greater natural light, any thing of incredulity or intel- 
lectual night may arise in out mind toward divine mysteries, 
rather that, by our mind thoroughly cleansed and purged from fancy 
and vanities, and yet subject and perfectly given up to the divine 
oracles, there may be given up unto faith the things that are 
faith's. Amen." 

The prayer of Bacon, which we here give, is somewhat remark- 
ably varied in the preface of his Naruia Orgarmm : It there termin- 
ates in these words ; " And, lastly, that, being freed from the poison 
of knowledge infused into it by the serpent, and with which the hu- 
man soul is swollen and puffed up, we may neither he too profound- 
ly nor immoderately wise, but worship truth in charity." — De Vau- 
SELLE8, Hiatoire dc Bacon, tome i., p. 107. 
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Prayer of Kepler, — " Before I rise from this table, where I have 
been pursuing these researches, it only remains for me to raise my 
eyes and my hands toward heaven, and devoutly address my hum- 
ble prayer to the Author of all light : O Thou who, by the lofty lights 
which thou hast spread over all nature, dost raise our desires even 
to the divine light of thy grace, in order that we may one day be 
transported into the eternal light of thy glory, I thank thee, Lord 
and Creator, for all the ecstatic joy which I have experienced in the 
contemplation of the work of thy hands. 1 have now finished this 
book, which contains the chief of my labors, and I have employed in 
its composition the whole sum of the mtelligence which thou hast 
given me. I have declared to men all the greatness of thy works ; 
I have unfolded to them their evidences, as far as my finite mind 
has been able to comprehend their iniinite amplitude. I have exert- 
ed all my efforts to raise myself to truth in the way of philosophy ; 
and if I, a miserable worm, conceived and nourished in sin, have 
chanced to say any thing unworthy of thee, make it known to me, 
that I may blot it out. Have I not yielded to the seductions of pre- 
sumption in presence of the admirable beauty of thy works 1 Have 
I not had in view my own renown among men in raising this monu- 
ment, which should be entirely consecrated to thy glory ? Oh, if it 
has been thus with me, of thy mercy and clemency receive me, and 
grant me grace that the work which I have completed may be the 
means of no evil, but may contribute to thy glory and to the salva- 
tion of souls." — BucKLiND, La Gedngie e.t h Mineralogie, etc., traduit 
de t'Anglaise, far Doyen, tome i., p. 9, note. 

Prayer of De Thau.—" The historian De Thou relates, in his mem- 
oirs, that every morning, besides the prayer which each believer is 
required to offer, he implored God in private to purify his heart, to 
banish from it hatred and flattery, to enlighten bia roind, and to 
niake known to him the truth, which so many passions and conflict- 
ing interests had almost buried : We are happy to find such agree- 
ments between contemporary authors." — De Viuielles, Hisloire de 

Sacerdotal Prayer .—" Prayer is the most inward and the most es- 
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sential duty of the ministry ; it ia the soul, so to speak, of the priest- 
liood ; it is the pastor's only safely ; This alone sweetens the dis- 
laates, and precludes the danger of your functions ; this alone secures 

success in the discharge of tliem But, my brethren, even 

if prayer were not as indispensable as it is to the success of our func- 
tions, do we not owe it to our people 1 Are we not charged, in our 
character of pastor and of minister, to pray for thern without ceas- 
ing 1 Is it not even the most essential duty of that priesthood whicli 
establishes us as mediators between God and the people ! On the 
prayers of the pastor God has made to depend the grace which he in- 
tends to bestow upon the floek : It is ours, my brethren, to present 
to him, without ceasing, the wants of our people, to solicit for them 
the riches of mercy, to turn away his wrath from the infliction of 
those scourges and chastisements with which their provocations are 
often punished ; It is ours to deplore before him the vices with which 
we see our people infected, and of which our cares and our zeal can 
not cure them t It is ours to ask strength for the feeble, compunction 
lor hardened sinners, perseverance for the righteous. The more 
boundless the wants of our people, the more lively and frequent 
should be our prayers : We should never appear before him without 
having, like the high-priest under the law, the names of the tribes 
written on our heart — that is to say, the names of the people confid- 
ed to us ; this should always be the principal subject of our prayer." 
— MiBfliLLoH, Doazieme Discoara Synodal, De la A'ecessili de la Pnere. 
The same Subject. — " Accompany your labors with your prayers : 
Speak of the disorders of your people to God more frequently than to 
them. Complain to him of the obstacles put in the way of their con- 
version by your unfaithfulness more frequently than of those which 
their obstinacy may present. Blame yourself alone at his feet for the 
small fruit of his ministry. As a tender lather, apologize to him for 
the faults of your children, and accuse only yourself," etc. — Mabsil- 
LON, Diacoars sar It Zele da PosfeuM poar ie Salul da Ames. 
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Has the SMaih iecii abolished J 
"WHii is the ideal of the Sabbath 1 If the Sabbath were an insti- 
tution of the theocracy, like the appointment of the cities of refuge, 
ete., then, when the new dispensation entered, it did, indeed, pass 
away with the other theocratic institutions of Judaism. But the 
Sabbath, in its ideal, was no more judaic or theocratic than marriage. 
Its date was anl«-judaic. The Sabbath was the day on which He 
who built all things ceased and rested from his work—the seventh 
daj, which God blessed and sanctified, because that in it he had 
rested from all his work which God created and made. — Genesis, ii., 
3, compared with Exodus, xx., 10, II. When the Author, who was 
also the first observer of the Sabbath, established, under the legation 
of Moses, a theocratic form of government over the Jewish people, 
it pleased him to incorporate in it the Sabbatic institution ; and by 
enacting laws respecting this institution with temporal or civil sanc- 
tions, to erect it into an institution of civil polity, without, however, 
divesting it of its original character of sacredness. The Sabbath, 
amid the institutions of Moses, stood in all its distinctiveness and 
pecnliarity as perfectly as it did at its first appointment. As the oiv- 
ico-sacred government which the Jews had been under ceased when 
the new dispensation began, the Jewish appendages to the Sabbath, 
or the Sabbath, as far forth as it was a purely Jewish ir 
had an end. But the ideal of the Sabbath transfers u 
date of Judaism, and beyond all local and variable ir 
munities, and, placing us at the stand-point of humanity, i 
to us, as the just sphere of the Sabbatic Law, the whole race of man 
regarded as possessing a rehgious nature, in circumstances such as 
man's must needs have been while an inhabitant of the earth, and 
subject to laws of human life appropriate to such a world and sucli 
a state as were chosen for man by his Maker. 

Assuming that man was to lead a religious life on earth, we can 
not avoid seeing that the Sabbath, if not of indispensable necessity 
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to this enrl, was at least of the highest advantage and value ; and the 
Divine wisdom and goodness in sanctifying and hallowing it {for it 
was for man's sake that tiiis was done, Mark, ii., 37), can not hut be 
aoknowiedged : And to suppose that this institution, regarded in its 
true idea, has been abolished by Christianity, is to suppose that un- 
der Christianity— that is, under the dispensation of the fulhiess of the 
Divine favor to man, there has been an abridgment of privileges in a 
very comprehensive, if not an all-comprehensive, respect. Indeed, it 
seems impossible to think that Christianity, without a constant mira- 
cle, could attain its purpose, if the Sabbath, such as it was from the 
beginning—the Sabbath in its original ideal and inlluence— should be 
denied to it. Was. then, the Sabbath abohshed by Christianity ! 

" Jesus Christ," says M. Vinet, page 43, " instituted very litUe ; he 
inspired more." He abolished as he instituted. He employed no 
direct legislation against the peculiarities of Judaism, the shadows 
of the good things which were to come in with the Gospel : He left 
the shadows to themselves, after the "very image of the things" 
had manifested itself, except when the shadows sought to displace 
this image. The shadows very reluctantly, but slowly and gradual- 
ly, retired, and the Christian verities availed themselves of the ad- 
vantages which were afforded them by the dispensation of liberty to 
which they belonged ; and as Christian institutions were needed, they 
made their appearance, sometimes by the special agency of the dis- 
ciples, and sometimes spontaneously, or, as it were, of a natural birili 
or growth. In one way or another, the new wine was provided, or 
provided itself, with new bottles as they were needed. 

Tlie law of the spirit of life in Christianity, in its action in ref- 
erence to the Sabbath, followed its own appropriate mode : It need- 
ed, as a sacred day, a different day of the week from that which 
had been observed as a Sabbath tinder the former dispensation : It 
did not legislate out the seventh day ; it did not explicitly and mag- 
isterially legislate in the first day : As the new life had its begin- 
ning and its fountain in the resurrection of Christ, it was natural, 
assuming it had need of a sacred day, that it should take the first 
day of the week : It did this, it would seem, spontaneously or natu- 
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ridly, and not by means of aJiy legislative or instituting act, wheth- 
er immediately on the part of Christ hiniself or through the agency 
of the apo3tles. Tlie first day, without any expression of discon- 
tent with the seventh, without forbidding expressly the observance 
of the seventh, naturally, quietly, unobjeotionably assumed the place 
to wMch it was called by the wants and exigences of Christianity. 
But did it take this place less under the divine sanction, and less 
by the action of the divine will and the divine Spirit, than it would 
have done if a law had been passed appointing it to this place, with 
aU the authority and force with which the seventh day was installed 
as a great fundamental institution of Judaism ! Though it came in 
with the spontaneity and freedom which pertained to the essence 
of the new life, let us remember it was this new life as it dwelt and 
developed itself in the apostles— inspired, and, in reference to the 
work of the apostolate, infaaihU men — that, as with the sweUing 
Bood of the sea, advanced the Lord's day to the sanctity and honor 
of the sacred day of Christianity. It is impossible that there should 
be any tokens of majesty, sacredness, authority divine and inviola- 
ble, more unambiguous, more decisive, more commanding, than those 
by which the religious observance of the first day of the week is 
sanctioned and enforced. 

So our author thinlis : " Sunday was not added to Christianity ; it 
was born of it : Sunday is a summary of Christianity. . . . Internal 
necessity is the true law, the best authority foi Sunday ; it speaks 
more strongly to us than a written ordinance. , . . Nothing binds so 
much as Christian hberty and conscience— this has consecrated a 
day ; it ought, then, to be holy." This would seem to be putting the 
authority and sanctity of the Lord's day, as a day of sacredness, on 
ground as high and as holy as we could desire for it. Its observ- 
ance as a sacred day is binding, is necessary, is the natural off- 
spring of Christianity, without which there would soon be no Chris- 
tianity. We rejoice in this view of the subject, from this most vig- 
orous and profound thinker, the more, because men of high name 
and station have recently advanced different views, which we can 
not regard as favorable to Christianity. The Archbishop of Dublin, 
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for example, puis tlie authority of the Lord's day on the same 
ground with that of Holy Thursday, Christmas, and other days 
which the Church has thought proper to appoint as sacred ones in 
the exercise of the power of the keys, or the power of binding and 
loosing, granted by Christ to his iirst followers, and through them to 
their successors. In contradistinction to this, M. Vinet's view of 
the ground of the sacredness of " Sunday" places it in perfect inde- 
pendence of ecclesiastical legislation, identifies it with the very es- 
sence of Christianity, and thus gives it a position mto which no 
other day can be introduced without sacrilegions usurpation Stdl, 
even he asserts that the Sabbath is aboUshed ; it Jhaanchc, the 
Lord's day, is not a Sabbath. That institution, which was ordain- 
ed by the Maker of the world, for the benefit of manlund. before the 
generations began, and without the appropriate influence and ad- 
vantage of which the spiritual life, in such a world and in such cir- 
cumstances as ours, can not be perpetuated — did Christianity, in- 
deed, abolish this institution by setting aside that system of Judaism 
which, for its own purposes, appropriated the Sabbatic principle and 
invested it with secular authority! Did an institution, having its 
ground in the spiritual nature and necessities of man, pass away with 
a mass of institutions, the ground of which was local, temporary, 
and, after its day had passed, illegitimate, and impossible to he re- 
tained 1 Did ChrislJanity abolish an institution as old, as radical, 
and as necessary as marriage, because it was its lot to he talcen, for 
special reasons, into company with the shadows and symbols of Mo- 

This question may be thought to be unimportant, since the sacred- 
ness of Sunday, the Lord's day, is put into such high and command- 
ing rehef by the doctrine of our author. Indeed, according to this 
doctrine, the Sabbath, in its essential idea, is not abohshed ; it is re- 
tained ; it is advanced into more full and perfect power and life : 
Nothing is abohshed hut the laws of Moses respecting the Sabbath : 
This waa, indeed, a small thing; nay, it was a good and a neces- 
sary thing, that these laws should have been abohshed. Had they 
1 regulate the observance of the Sabbath under the 
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Christian dispensation, they would have militated against the whole 
genius and purpose of that dispensation : But not less hostile to 
these would have been the setting aside the influence and sanction 
of the exact idea, and the intrinsic law and life of Sabbatisra. Not 
without reason was true piety, under the Old Testament, resolved 
into Sabbatism— the keeping of a Sabbath. There was moTC than a 
mere symbol in Sabbath-sanctification ; there always has been more ; 
there always will be more : When all the shadows and all the chan- 
ges of time shall haye found their end, Sabbatism will remain, as 
comprising the substantive and immutable piety of the heavenly 
state : nj™\t;ireTai 2ABBATI2MO'S to JioS tov BsdE. — Heb., iv,, 9. 
All will be Sabbath forever in heaven : that is to say, the piety of 
saints, such as it is when it exercises and expresses itself in the 
form of genuine Sabbath-sanctification— this piety perfectly devel- 
oped under this (brm, as it will be in heaven, gives us the ideal, and 
is most oomplelely identical with the very essence of the piety of 
heaven. And if the most perfect exliibition of the piety of heaven 
was needful or desirable in advancing the cause of Christianity, it 
were strange, indeed, that Christianity should deprive itself of this 
advantage, as it certainly has done, if it has strictly and absolutely 
abolished the SABBsrH. 

It is the change of the day, nothing besides this,' that has sug- 
gested the idea of abolition : But not to assume with some a position 
not tenable, that the day has not heen changed, except to change it 
back to that which had been observed from the beginning untd the 
time of Moses, we ask whether there be any thing in the identical 
twenty-four hours between the termination of Friday and the begin- 
ning of Sunday which would involve the abolition of Sabbatism, if any 
other hours than these should be taken in their stead 1 Wonld there 
not be in this case a most gratuitous application of the principle, Ihe 
letter MUelli — a principle which, as much as any other, may be termed 
a fundamental one in hermeneutics ? If Christianity retains the whole 
of the Sabbatic institution, except the sanctilication of these identic- 
al hours—if, with all the fullness and power of its mighty Ufe, Cbtia. 
- GbI., iv., 10, and Col., ii.. IS, da not reftr lo this snbjeoi. 
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tianity has declared itself in favor of exactly that essential thing 
which constituted the all in all of Sabbatiem at the beginning, except 
that, for high and necessary purposes, it has assigned to it a place 
in the run of the week different by one day from that which it first 
held — if this is ail that Christianity has done in modifying the ancient 
Sabbatic institution — if, with this one exception, it has advanced the 
idea of Sabbatism, together with all the particular ideas which this 
comprises as entering into tlie unchangeable and eternal essence of 
piety, &i, immeasurably far, beyond its original sphere — is thers any 
warrant, any justification, fortlie use of such language as this : Cliris- 
tianity has abolished the Sabbath? 

If fidelity to the truth does not require this affirmation, we think it 
should not have been made, Woids are things. Luther, in order to 
express in the strongest manner his abhorrence of legalism, employs 
these terms in regard to the observance of Sunday : " Keep it holy, 
for its use' sake both to body and soul I But if any where the day is 
made holy for the mere day's saic— if any where any one sets up its 
observance upon a Jewish foundation, then I order you to work on it, 
to ride on it, to dance on it, to feast on it — to do any thing that shall 
reprove this encroachment on the Christian spirit and liberty." For 
the observance of Sunday, in Luther's conception, there was no ground 
of obligation excepting expediency ; no inviolable law of God re- 
quired it : So he taught with all the power of his mighty tongue. 
His end was good : So, with his views of the sacredness of Sunday, 
he was, perhaps, r^ht in teaching ; We say he may have been right 
in teaching as he did if Sunday truly have no other ground of sacred- 
ness than expediency, according to man's ideas of expediency. M. 
Vinet had no such conceptions as to the foundation of Sunday sacred- 
ness ; but in saying thai the Sabbath is abolished, it is to be feared 
that he opens the door, by possibility at least, to the legitimation, to 
an indefinite extent, of Luther's teaching on this point. If we say 
the Sabbath is abolished, do we not virtually make expediency the 
rule of Sunday sanctification, unless, indeed, we assume Whateiy's 
position, that Sunday should be kept from regard to ecclesiastical 
prescription or recommendation. M. Vinet rests the saerednosa of 
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the Lord's day on the same foundation on which Christianity itself 
rests : herein he is right ; but that which has a firm foundation may 
still need law to inform, to regulate, and direct it; and, taking man- 
kind as they are, to remote the authority of positive law from relig- 
ions institutions, to place the claims of these institutions U> our re- 
gard on any other ground than that of the peremptory authority and 
inviolable command of God, is a virtual desecration of them. 



NoTB I, page 185, 
By the TransUtot. 
On Lilurgiei. 
Thi question whether the spirit of the evangelic life or Christian 
dispensation desires or needs a Liturgy in worship ; whether this 
spirit prefers or consents to bind itself to forms of prayer, prescribed 
or imposed by ecclesiastical authority or prudence, we would appeal, 
for a new examination on its merits, against the disposition which is 
made, or is sought to be made of it, by predominant sentiment. 
Whether it be from the new appearance of formalism, or from de- 
sire for a more chaste and cultivated manner in conducting public 
worship, or froiti defect of Ihe spirit of free prayer in these times, or 
from aU these causes combined, there are indications, not to be mis- 
taken, that a preference for the stated use of Liturgies is prevailing 
to some extent in denominations which have hitherto thought it, 
among themselves at least, inexpedient: And as the tendencies of 
this preference in these denominations seem to us unfavorable to 
the interests of Christianity, on the whole, we should scarcely be 
true to ourselves if we should leave our author's remarks on Litur- 
gies without at least indicating our judgment. 

Let us not misapprehend our author on this subject. Though he 
says, when speaking of the performance of the service, "Le ministre 
est lio a la Liturgie qui ne iui appartient pas, qui est la voix mSme du 
troupeau et a laquelle ilne fait que prater sa voix individuel]e,"he had 
said before, " Des paroles a la fois humaines et prescrites ne me sem. 
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blent pas realiser I'ideal d'unc IJturgie : Si la parole Lumaine devait 
s'y mfiler, je raimerais mieux libio et individuelle." Taking both these 
passages together, and interpreting them as we feel bound to do, with- 
out making our author inconsistent with himself, we obtain, as M. 
Vinet's judgment, on the whole, that, while the offieiating minister, 
as the minister of a flock that has prescribed to itself forms of wor- 
ship, is to be tied to the Liturgy of the flock, and not to use his own 
voice except as that of one individual thereof, there is, nevertheless, 
in this mode of worship, something inconsistent with the ideal of a 
Liturgy. " It appears to me," he says, " that the ideal of a Liturgy 
can not be realized in words at the same time human and prescribed. 
If human words are to be admitted, I prefer that they should be free 
and individual." As there are " human words" in all extant Litur- 
gies, it is M. Vinet's impression that the ideal of a Liturgy is realized 
in no Liturgy ; that is to say, if we understand him, that liturgical 
worship, such as it is every where in iaot, involves more or less of 
inconsistency with the Just idea of worship. This he might believe, 
and yet, on the whole, think this mode of worship expedient — expedi- 
ent as being less objectionable than free prayer. 

And yet free prayer he thinks more congenial with the ideal of a 
Liturgy than prayers precomposed and prescribed by man. In the 
nature of free prayer as such, there is nothing incongenial with this 
ideal : In prescribed forms, on the contrary, the ideal can not be re- 
ahzed : Free prayer, then, has this advantage, and it is surely no u*- 
important one, that, in its just and complete exercise, the ideal of 
worship may be realized : It will be realized if those who offer free 
prayer are not in fault ; it can not be in the other mode of worship. 
If, then, it be feasible to have free worship, unobjectionable as to 
manner and spirit, or just in proportion as this is feasible, the prefer- 
ableness of free worship is unquestionable. 

Dismissing for the present the question as to this feasibility, we re- 
turn to the other point — the incongeniahty of Liturgies with the spirit 
of Christianity — the ideal of Christian worship : Wilh such views of 
this spirit as out author has so forcibly and beautifully expressed, it 
was impossible for him not to have felt the incongeniahty, the incon- 
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siHtency of which we speak. He eould not but feel that the spirit of 
Chtistiamty, especially in its piiniitive manifestation, was entirely m- 
consistent with such an interference with spiritual liberty as the au- 
thoritative prescription of a human Liturgy would have been. History 
had acquainted him with the fact that there was no such interference i" 
but, independently of history, he knew this hy d priori evidence— he 
knew it, we may say, by intuition. The early Christianity would, in 
his apprehension, have denied itself if it had submitted to the imposi- 
tion of a prescribed and stereotyped Liturgy. 

But, though we have no need of historical evidence, we ought not 
to forget this fact of history, namely, that there was no appearance 
of hturgical worship iu the Christian Church until Christianity had be- 
come degenerate and corrupt. Liturgies were unltuown in the purest 
times ; in their beginning, their increase, and through all their chan- 
ges, they were the work of uninspired men's hands ; their origin is 
unknown; "They seem to me," says Dr, Owen, "to have had but 
slender originals ; their beginnings were small, plain, brief ; theiruse 
aihitrary ; the additions they received were from the endeavors of 
private men in several ages, occasional for the most part ;" their 
apology was necessity, arising from the introduction of men " into 
the office of the ministry who had not gifts and abilities for the prof- 
itable discharge of the work of the ministry;" the times of their 
greatest atiundance and prosperity were the ages of darkness ; and, 
in Dr. Owen's judgment, they had the chief influence in promoting 
the degeneracy of the Church before the Reformation.t 

It has seemed to us an invincible objection to the general use of 
* The Ibllowing ia (be bchiuih given by TetraUion of lUe manner of worship in 
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Liturgies, apart from their intrinsic incongeniality with the spirit of 
Christianity, that they are unfavorable to the object of Christianity 
in these two respects : 

1. The extension of the Gospel, Liturgies suppose churches al- 
ready organized, power in the people to read, Sic, difficulties which, 
we thinlt, can not be embraced in any judicious plan for evangelizing 
the beathon : How could Brainerd have conducted public worship 
among his Indians had be been compelled to use a. prayer-book! 

S. Particularity in the offices of public devotion : Liturgies can not 
anticipate the various occasions and circumstances whidi demand 
distinct reference and mention in prayer. The life of prayer con- 
sists, in a great degree, in its suitableness to times and providences, 
and in particularity of petition. Herein Liturgies must needs be de- 
ficient ; The state of the flock and the aspect of aflau^ are contin- 
ually varying, but the Liturgy does not vary. The words, for gen- 
eral purposes, may be suitable ; but they must be always read as 
they stand ; and the new exigences rising up daily, and demanding 
distinct notice at the throne of grace, must be passed over with a. 
generality of expression, which covers many other things as well 
as them. Surely that can not be the best way of conducting public 
worship which, in its very nature, has so great ai 



There are, however, objections against free prayer which ought 
not to be overiooked. The chief objections are these two ; 

1. Extemporaneoas or free prayer produces confusion in the 
minds of the worshipers. " The congregation, in extemporaneous 
prayer," says Dr. Paley, "being ignorant of each petition before they 
hear it, and having little or no time to join m after they have heard 
it, ate confounded between their attention to the mmister and their 
own devotion. Their devotion is necessarily suspended till the pe- 
tition is concluded; and before they can adopt it, their attention is 
required to what follows. Extemporary prayer can not, for this rea- 
son, be joint prayer. Joint prayer is that in which all jom, and not 
that which one alone in the congregation conceives and delivers."' 
*W«lu,TOLl.,p.314. 
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This argument confliles itself by proying too much. It proves 
that all that portion of mankind who can not read can take no part 
in public prayer. It proves that when the disciples prayed for Peter 
(Acts, lii.), and lifted up their voices together in prayer after tlie re- 
turn of Peter and John from the council (Acta, iv.), they did not anite 
in prayer on these occasions. It concludes, moreover, as much 
against a joint hearing of the word as against joint praying. Truth 
from the pulpit can not be acquiesced in by the hearers until after 
its announcement is completed. It must be heard before it can be 
considered ; but how can it be considered, since the discourse runs 
on, and a subsequent announcement is continually calling off atten- 
tion from a previous one! 

The truth is, that this argument rests on diffieullies which are 
wholly imaginary. The supposition that the attention of the hearers 
is suspended — that they are confounded between their own devotion 
and attention to the minister, &c., is groundless. The movements 
of the human mind arc quicker than this argument assumes them to 
be The mind takes m the most of what is said whether in prayer 
or preaching without any measurable lapse of time. Even in ar- 
gumenfalive discourse the attention ol the hearers keep* pace with 
the speaker and sometunes ant cipates bun Discourse may in 
deed be so ordered as to conDund attention but it need not and 
should not be 

2 The mperfecl on of eitemponneou« or free prayer It is 
often mcomprehen'jive omitl ng many thingo which oio-bt to be 
m public prayer It is often lo se and mconsecul ve It I'i often 
full of faults as t) dirt on It s often del vered m a hes lating 
stammer ng manner &.C &x? In reply we saj in the first plaee 
that faults here are to he set over against Eiults— the faults of 
tree prayer against the feults of Liturgies recollecting, moreover, 
this difference that the faults of hturgical worship are, for the 
mo t part mseparablp fr m it while the faults of free piayer may, 
perhaps be correeled In tl e seond place that advantages, too, 
are to be compared with advantages to lose those of free prayer 
would be to suffer a loso which were w orse to the Church than all 
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the faults of this mode of worship many times multiplied. What 
could compensate the Church for the loss of all that benefit which 
she has received and is to receive from the exercise of the gill of 
prayer in pubhc, on the part of holy men filled with faith and the 
Holy Ghost, and furnished by him specifically for the performance 
of tliis important part of divine serviced We add, thirdly, that if ftee 
prayer be imperfect, the door to perfection is open to it; whereas 
the Liturgy must not be changed, while the need of a change in 
some things is, by many who use it, admitted and deplored. The 
character of ftee prayer will vary, of course, with the various gitls 
and graces of ministers, and the various measures of aid aiforded 
them by the Spirit at the time of prayer, aud there may, of course, 
be instances in which the faults of performance will be unusually 
great; but not to insist that the reading of the Liturgy may vary 
with the reader's gifts, so that, in some instances, the faults of per- 
formance may be almost equivalent to faults in the Liturgy itseli; the 
absolute uniformity of liturgical worship may be more hurtful, as we 
believe it to he in fact, than all the faults which are incidental to the 
other mode, and which, we should not forget, may, to a great extent, 
be corrected by general proficiency in piety, and by suitable pains di- 
rected particularly to that end. It is inconsistent with tho idea of 
free prayer to be directly studious as to either expression, or order, 
or thought at the time of offering it ; but there is a way of making 
proficiency in the exercise of this gift, and a minister who neglects 
the cultivation of it disregards the charge of the apostle (1 Tim., iv., 
15), in regard, at least, to one part of his work, and one of no inferior 
importance. 

We have not meant to say, we do not think, that the spirit of life 
and liberty in prayer can make no use of forms. In its full realisa- 
tion, it is indeed above all forms; but in its inferior spheres it may 
sometimes serve itself of forms with great advantage ; and in such 
a Liturgy as that, for example, which is used by Episcopalians, the 
best extant, it may, occasionally at least, find itself much more in its 
proper element than in free prayer itself, as it is too often performed. 
In conclusion, let us say that wiiile we have no desire that litur- 
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gical worship shoaM tie abolished ; while we suppose it probable that 
worship in tlie Christian Church, on the whole, is better than it would 
be if this mode of worship formed no part of it, we can not but lament 
that any denomination which prefers this mode should not combine 
Iree prayer with it, and give its ministers some degree of liberty in 
regard to it : And that, on the other hand, we greatly regret to see, 
in the denominations in which free prayer has been conscientiously 
preferred, any dissatisfaction with it on account of the feults which 
are incidental to it, and any appearance of a desire to introduce forms. 



Note K, p. 231. 
On the Use of the Catechism. 

" Declehsion in the Christian feith has had no more direct cause, 
no more evident symptom, than the absolute substitution of the Cat- 
echism for the Bible in the religious instruction of children : And the 
revival of Ghiistianlty in Protestant countries has, on the whole, been 
produced and characterized by the preference given to the Bible 
above the Catechism, not to the esclusion of the Catechism, but hm- 
iting it to Us only reasonable use, which is to supply the reader of 
the Bible with a summary of biblical truth. Wlien the Bible shall 
have its place in the religious instruction of children, there must 
needs be a revision of the Catechism ; and he only will perform tliis 
office well who shall have taught Christianity first from the Bible : 
And we think we may guarantee that this Mnd of manual will then 
he conceived and prepared differently from the best of those which 
have been hitherto in use. But what is of the greatest urgency, is 
to bring those poor children to the fountain, and also to let them drink 
at it, who, until now, have had administered unto them drop by drop, 
as if it were a medical potion, the water of life, which, by its passage 
through such long and old tubes of human manulacture, has been 
rendered insipid, and has even become corrupt. 

"After it shall be discovered that many Catechisms which have been 
authoriaed and consecrated by long use were made in violation of 
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logic and flommon sense, presenting the Christian doetTines in an in- 
coherent state, whioli destroyed tiieir true meaning, and in a state of 
contradiction, wherein some are made to annul others ; in brief, after 
Catechisms shall have been made 3s good as possible, it will be no 
!ea8 necessary to lemave them from the place which they have 
usurped, and to make holy Scripture the chief Catechism, But it 
does not hence follow that we are to put the Bible into the hands of 
children ; this would be neither useful nor proper. And the idea has 
hence occurred of extracting textually every thing which it is neces- 
sary to know in order to be a Christian ; that is, to extract from the 
Bible whatever is intelligible to a child. This, in fact, is the plan on 
which this divme Book has been conceived ; It is a river, we are 
told, in which an elephant may swim, and a ford which a child may 
cross without drowning. The question is not whether we shall swim 
or walk, but whether we shall get across ; and the child must cross 
as well as the adult. Now, to become a Christian, or, according to 
the expression of the Gospel, to enter into the kingdom of keaven, we 
must return to infancy — we must become a child. I admit that the 
infancy must be a voluntary one, and that it is only as such that it is 
of any value or utility ; even a child himself is not a true Christian 
until he has ceased to be a child in the proper sense of the word ; he 
must become one of choice and of reason ; but it is nevertheless true 
that, in order to become a Christian, we must accept the verities of 
the Bible in the sense and in the simplicity in which a child appre- 
hends them." — A, Vinet ; Article snr L'Histairi Saints, exlraUe de U 
BiMe, par M, Morel. 



Note L, page 339. 
* Tkoaglita of Bengel upon the Exercise of the Ministry. 
Takm from Wb Lift bj Burk : PempblM puWiBhed by M. Vinet in IMS, 
I, " A PisToE should be divmely assured in respect to his occupa- 
tion — that is to say, his vocation to the ministry of reconciliation, as 
well as in respect to the truths which he preaches ; he should be able 
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to produce the certificate of his spiritual birth ; he should be firmly 
resolved to promote the glory of God ; to live for Christ, and to serve 
him ; to gain heaven for himself, and for many others with him. 

II. "A pastor should give himself entirely up to his work; should 
throw himself bravely into the mi^t of the conflict; and, whatever 
may happen, should never allow himself to be cast down. In order 
to this, he must consider: 

I. " That the third Sunday after Trinity has never passed without 
having given occasion for joy in heaven over a sinner gained by the 
preaching of the Gospel ; and that this single grain of wheat, even 
after a long delay, is for him who gathers it a rare refreshment. 

3. " That crosses in hfe help us to know ourselyes better, humble 
us before God, and make ua pray with greater fervor for the mani- 
festation of that Spirit, before whom doubt is silent and quieted. 

3, "That those who have received, who believe, who publish the 
message of grace, have no less need than others of the patience of 
God. How long has he to wait before they produce any thing in 
conformity with his will! How much wisdom from him is necessary 
in order to extract any thing good from so much weakness and so 
much impurity t And shall they themselves be impatient! 

4, "That it is not the pastor's fault if he be bom in a disastrous 
time in which it is very difficult to do good ; in a time when injus- 
tice having trampled upon the weak, and devoured the substance of 
the poor, it is no wonder if his preaching remains without fruit ; in 
a time when authority itself, though recognizing the evil, hardly takes 
the trouble to remedy it, and sees, without dismay, the great crush- 
ing the weak. 

5, "That God (Ezek., ix., 4) set a mark upon the foreheads of all 
those who deplored the prevalence of public sins, that they might 
prevent the chastisement which was coming. 

6, "That a pastor is strengthened by what others achieve for the 
kingdom of God, when he humbly rejoices over the good which has 
been done without him. He thus makes the works of others hia 
own, while he escapes the danger of self-complacency. 

7, "Thateven when souls are not positively gained by truly evan- 
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gelica! preaching, they are, nevertheless, somewhat eoflened and 
prepared by the clear knowledge of spiritual thinsa. H, Franeke test- 
ified, after long experience, that the parishioners of a courageous 
pastor are always in the end more tractable and gentle. 

" When God grants a richer harvest to a pastor, it does not always 
follow that this pastor is more acceptable to him than others. Sur- 
geons have various instruments: some they use daily, others very 
rarely, and only for particular cases : They do not prefer one of these 
instruments to the others. It is only the last stroke of the axe which 
fells the tree ; but if one man gives fifty strokes, anotlier thirty, a 
last only two, who can teil which of the wood-cutters has been most 
useful, and which Wow most contributed to prostrate the tree? It 
is thus in regard to the work which is accomplished in souls. 

III. "A pastor should be like the hen who takes her chickens un- 
der her wings, and sometimes even lets them mount upon her back. 
We can not force confidence and freedom; charity alone can call 
them forth : Friendly intercourse often does more good than much 
reasoning and many sermons. When heated by the sun, the traveler 
spontaneously unbuttons his coat. A single pigeon that voluntarily 
enters the pigeon-house, is worth more than a great number which 
have been forced to enter. It would be well for all if the habit of 
familiarly asking questions and friendly conversation prevailed, I 
believe that this mi^t be successful even with the unconverted. 

IV. " The pastor should not altogether avoid intercourse with the 
people of the world ; but he should guard himself against partaking 
of their sins. By bearing witness, in our familiar inlflrcourse 
same truths which we solemnly teach from the pulpit, the n 
ceives more impression tlian it allows us to perceive. Many of the 
seeds we sow are lost, but stiU something remains. When it snows, 
and the ground is wet, the snow, as it faEs, seems to he absorbed into 
the earth ; but, hy constant falling, it forms,in the end, a white cov- 
ering ; 'parge, sparge, quam poles. 

V. " There is reason to be concerned about a pastor when he does 
not seek the company of true Christians, His occupation degener- 
ates by degrees into a common trade ; and there are many who ex- 
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ercise it for their own convenience, as men do any other trade, or who 
allow IhemseiTes to seek the good things of this world — although, 
tmly, we can not cite many examples of rich pastors. Faithful souls 
are the pastor's hand; himself is the eye; the hand may bear, may 
push, may raise, and render itself very useful to the eye. 

VI. " Experience teaches that many sonls may be savingly reached 
by preaching ; but the work of grace can be fully accomphshed in 
them only hy means of individual treatment; hence great importance 
should he attached to private labors. The pastor often obtains more 
fruit from his visits than from his public preaching. He should al- 
ways show himselfequally well disposed to go wherever he is called; 
and those whose spiritual necessities draw them to him, should, hy his 
hearty welcome, feel themselves encouraged to open themselves to 
him with perfect freedom : He should show pleasure in meeting 
neighbors in the house where he is visiting. 

VII, "The principal rule to he observed in the direction of sonls is 
to do nothing of our own will, and every thing that we know to be 
according to the will of God. We should approach those souls of 
which we have some hope in their calmer moments. To those who 
rebel and harden tiieir hearts we must always present the word of 
God. We must endeavor to prepare the way in an agreeable man- 
ner for the subjects of which we wish to speak, beginning with indif- 
ferent things, and gradually leading the way to replies without form- 
ally asking questions. When we have occasion to see people every 
day, it is well to wait for a favorable moment. But if occasions are 
rare, or if we sliould only have one opportunity, we must guard 
against suffering it to escape without bearing our witness. If such 
persons were to die suddenly, it would he a great cause of anxiety 
to the pastor that he should have neglected to testify the Gospel to 
them ; and, in a contrary case, how greatly would he rejoice in hav- 
ing been fkithfol ! Moreover, we should not yield too much to anx- 
iety ; it is productive of much harm. We should act in concert 
with God, not with ourselves ; so that we might afterward be able 
to say, ' I have done, O God, according as thou hast commanded.' 
Then, certainly, we shall receive a divine answer in the time of 
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need. A single word, a look, a ray of light, may work great things 
in a soul when we have founJ its true point of concern, and the 
right moment. It was one day said to a man whose wife was ill, 
' You have now a sanctuary in your house.' These words sank into 
his heart, and did him much good. To be able to use happy words, 
which hit directly, is a great gift. 

Viri. '■ When souls are to he gained to God, we should despise 
nothing ; however few they may be, we should convince them that 
we think it of great importance to lead them to the Lord. 

IX. " Despair absolutely of no one. If we see a fault in any one, 
make it known to him, and endeavor to lead him to correct it : And, 
whether we succeed in this or not, let us endeavor to discover or to 
develop whatever good there may be in him. 

X. " I think it very important not to heap together indiscriminately 
arguments and motives, mingling the weak with the strong, to make 
up a number. They only injure one another. It is better to pro- 
duce only one decisive argument and adhere to it. 

XI. " There are souls which, in proportion as we urge them and 
seek to penetrate into them, seem to offer less footing, and escape 
Irom us like a subtile vapor. We must wait, keep ourselves tran- 
quil, and be willing to delay some time before we see the fruits of 
our ministry. The state of passivity, of which Tauler and others 
speak, is too little known to those who so much wish to precipitate 
their own activity and that of others. Often, in such a state, more 
reflections pass through the soul in a single moment than, in other 
states, in many months ; and this advantage is much surer and more 
durable than a forced and factitious success. There are souls for 
which it is well, because of the temptations of the evil world, that 
they remain until death undeveloped, or in the stale of a bud, and do 
not reveal themselves and enter into the kingdom of life until at the 
moment of departure. Let those remember this, for their consola- 
tion, who are charged with the care of souls. We are to do what 
can be done kindly, freely, and with a joyful heart, and leave the rest 
to the Chief Shepherd, saying, with Moses, ' Is it, then, I that have 
begotten this people V 
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XII. " It is very necessary that the pastor should have the gift of 
discernment. Where there is a genuine Ife, it sustains itself. But 
when the pastor is always wishing to arrange and prepare soulo, 
they allow it to be done for them, and fell into indolence. The pa- 
triarch Abraham {who lired in the fourth century of the Christian 
era) left persons to themselves after having led them on to say, 'I 
believe in God the Father and h[s Son Jesus Christ.' Christ him- 
self said to his disciples, ■ It is expedient for you that I go away ;' 

Q was left alone as soon as he had 

which I was always cutting and 
gi prosper any the more on that ao- 

As g to walk is never so sure to fall 

m un D not fall,' so it is when we wish to 
fr ™ refiexos (great efforts, in order to 

g state of grace and of their prog- 

souls whose whole business con- 
proceeding from faith and love). 
St ; and if we should awkwardly 
m r» ul ly intimidate them, or torn them 

as, who need to be urged ; hence 
we should ever ask and seek a discerning mind. 

XIII. " What is the essential thing in the pastorate \ It is what 
is BO often called in the Psalms jasciar— uprightness ; it may be 
compared to a straight line, in which there is nothing oblique, noth- 
ing double ; which avoids heights and depths, and is the road that 
leads most directly to the end. 

XIV. " Dear pastors .' let us fill our hearts with love for Christ. It 
is this love which makes us serene, courageous, active ; it makes us 
penetrate into the true state of a soul, and discovers to us the road 
in which we should lead it. We should establish closer relations 
with our parishioners, remind ourselves constantly that we have be- 
fore us men like ourselves. What do we do in times of pestilence 
or other public calamities 1 We mingle and are confounded with the 
crowd for the common welfare, without remembering the vain dis- 
tinctions of rank and talent. If we act thus toward a man, we may 
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hope to make him in a manner our prisoner, and to dispose of him as 

XV. " I would leave to each soul the particular foundation of its 
feith ; even if the premiees be feeble, provided the conclusion be just, 
tliat is sufficient. It is as with a child who tries its first steps across 
the chamber, and holds on to its own dresa ; if it advance, we freely 
allow it this imaginary help. With how much delicacy should man 
be treated ! If the cords be stretched too tight, they will relax again 
the more quicWy, and the sou! will incline to that side which we 
wished to make it avoid. 

XVI. " As to private meetings, it is desirable that, under the pre- 
text of public order, we should not disturb good souls in those exer- 
cises of which they have need ; and that at those hours in which 
others assemble to amuse themselves, it should be allowed to them 
to assemble for their edification, I see here, also, a swarm from the 
parent hive — a good swarm, which we must shelter with care, in- 
stead of allowing it to go astray. 

XVII. " I can not understand the desire to forbid meetings. Should 
we, then, require every one to be pious for himself alone 1 It is as if, 
seeing some persons setting out together on a journey, I should rec- 
ommend them not to walk in company, but to keep themselves a 
gunshot apart. 

XVItl. " Disease supposes life : Wherever a spiritual malady is 
found, there must be also spiritual life. The ungodly are perfectly 
dead. Why should the pastor reject or treat severely children of 
God because there is something in them to reprove 1 Should we 
not rather take means to join ourselves with them, and to offer them 
the remedy which they need 1 

XIX. " There are persons who value meetings too highly, and who 
appear to think themselves better because thpy take part in the 
esercises. But neither are they the only pious ones, nor are even 
all of them pious. There are excellent souls who do not go to meet- 
ings i and in meetings, aselsewliere, there are some hypocrites. The 
same man does not take the same view as a spectator and as a judge. 
Destroy not the work of God. Do we not allow each one to pursue 
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his own course in ordinary life! We should be more indulgent in 
little things, that we may have the more right to insist upon the 
great things. We should not be too ready to comfort those who are 
despised by the world because of their frequent attendance on meet- 
ings; this contempt may he good and salutary for them. If my serv- 
ants were coarse and rude to my daughters, I should at first say 
nothing, for these servants may spare me somewhat of paternal dis- 

XX. " In these times there is so much lakeiaananeas, that it is not 
possible to estabhsh between the pastor and his flock that mutual 
acquaintance and that intimacy wliich can only exist in a church of 
which all the members are converted ; This favorable moment has 
not yet come. Many things are needed in order to create a true 
community : There should be experience and much knowledge. A 
community should have the spirit of discernment, and members ca- 
pable of leading others ; otherwise it would seem that we were met 
together only to trouble each other. Let us take tare that brotherly 
love does not became a farce : Alas ! this is veiy common ; we are 
hypocritical toward each other ; we seek to please each other ; we neg- 
lect reproof, admonition, the encfmragement of charity. There are 
people who, having neither humility nor charity, notliing of the spirit 
of Christ, are yet distinguished by their aeal in forming associations 
and meetings : Is not this playing a farce 1 In a community of broth- 
ers there mast be communion of prayers, and laws to which all are 
subject, without, however, binding the individual to time and form; 
for the tighter the knot is drawn, the nearer it is to breaking. There 
are persons who continue because they hare begun, and in order not 
to draw upon themselves the reproach of inconstancy. The more 
spiritual exercises and intimacies increase, the more we should guard 
against the spirit of imitation. What should we think of two travel- 
ers, each of whom had his own road, and was even required to make 
that road for himself, if one should constantly tread in the footprints 
of the other ? Can they not walk near enough to each other, and 
yet follow each his own road % We should not force each other, hut 
all together should be impelled by the inspiration of the Lord. But 
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there are undoubtedly persons who constantly withdraw from the 
presence of the Lord, and fall into their own ways. These people 
continually become more and more cold and idle m their Christianity ; 
they need incessantly to be followed, and allowed no repose. He who 
does not truly believe can not maintain himself, and must backslide. 
XXI. " Let him who can not prevent reigning sins groan much on 
their account liefore God, and render from time to time a serious 
and calm testimony against them, and not be disturbed whether he 
be listened to or not ; The pastor should take example from certain 
persona who protest against the violation of their rights, although they 
know very well that their protestation will be useless ; he should 
continue to bear witness to the trutli, even when the people do not 
seem to attend to it ; something of it will always return to him in 
time, and meanwhile he will have satisfied his conscience : A river 
continues to flow, whether we draw water from it or whether we 

XXIL " As to what is evidently contrary to the law of God, the 
preacher should show the evil of it with all the seriousness and 
clearness which are necessary, in order to be understood by every 
one. He should not let himself be deterred by the fear of men. 
Besides, the world will allow bitter truths to be spoken to it. It is 
true that the grief and humiliation caused by reproaches often turn 
into anger ; but afterward we are ashamed of our anger, we come to 
ourselves and recognize the truth. Undoubtedly, all reproof should 
be made with prudence, and in order to this : 

1, " We should guard against evidently useless enterprises ; our 
credit depends upon this : After great fighting with the air, the finest 
triumphs do not regain us the good opinion of men. 

S. " We should not cherish as a personal offense the irritation 
caused by truth. All that touches us only should glide o^er us 

3. ■' We should try to seiie the right moment , nothing irritates 
more than a stroke which has missed its mark though wc do not 
feel its effect, we recognize the intention, and know that it was 
meant for violence, 

4. " When we have knowledge of a person's old ains, we should 
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not speak to him of tliem ; we should wait and see if he fall into 
them again : this we should consider a flagrant ofiense ; but we 
should not stop at one isolated fact ; we should have regard to the 
general state of the individual. 

6, " We should show impartiality, charity, and compassion. To 
have succeeded in making a sinner feel that we do not, as men, 
place ourselves above him, is to have done much toward gaining his 

6. " Wc shoDld show as much mildness as possible in our exhort- 
ations. A golden no is often better received than a brutal yes. 

7. " We should not treat all men indiscriminately as flagrant sin- 
ners ; it would be the way to teach others a secret phariseeism ) 
each one being able to say to himself, ' I have not yet gone so far; 
I, however, have better views ; my conduct is not so bad,' etc. 

XXIII. " In respect to the things which may be ranged among the 
Adiaphora, as the play, the dance, etc., it often happens that we ex- 
aggerate and stretch the cord too tight. We should not judge oth- 
ere according to ourselves ; we can not give them our eyes, nor ooi 
manner of seeing. People have often been brought up in such a 
way that their heart is like leather, even, indeed, like wood. If I 
had to choose between the natural gayety and the sorrow of an im- 
penitent heart, I should give the preference to the first 
age, false, it is true, but an image of the happiness of God; the oth- 
er is the opposite of it. We give the name of sins to things which 
are only a simple form of life, and which have sometimes the advant- 
age of preventing the explosions of sin, properly so called. Un- 
doubtedly, these things do not take place in heaven, but when 
pentance comes, it is not the remembrance of them which cau 
the most griefs This is lost in the general regret for a life of v 
ity. The taste for worldly pleasures is the natural result of an 
converted state, and is quenched of itself in conversion. We should 
not, then, be too exacting ; we should not condemn the taste for the 
dance and amusements of this kind with too much bitterness and a 
too legal spirit ; we should not establish absolute rules, but refer peo- 
ple more to their own consciences, teach them to listen to these, and 
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e them to avoid those things which they enjoy only with an 



internal uneasiness. Job had his children in his power ; he did ni 
however, forbid them to feast together, but he prayed for them. 
This is what we should do for our parishes most assiduously, and 
particularly in times of public rejoicing ; this never remains without 
fruit, while the law engenders wrath. 

" It does not foUow, from what we have said, that we should not 
take advantage of occasions to tell our parishioners our way of think- 
ing on these subjects ; wo should show them that, in carrying the 
use of their liberty to excess, witliout considering that by doing so 
they may fall into sin, they ad like those who, walking along the 
bank of a river, constantly place their foot as near the water as pos- 
sible, while yet they endeavor to keep it always on the edge and 
never let it go in. They shoald take care that these vanities, these 
luiuries and follies, do not deprive them of their part in heaven, and, 
even here below, the share of happiness which this hfe may offer ; 
they should consider that the pleasure which they take in these 
things is a certain mark of the unregenerate state of their heart, and 
that they will see all things with other eyes when God shall work in 
their heart by his Spirit, etc. 

" The pastor should also guard against judging all his parish from 
the noise and disorder made by certain bad characters. If, standing 
on the bank of a pond, we should hear nothing but the croaking of 
frogs, we should not imagine that there are no fsh in it. 

XXIV. "Not only in the pulpit, but in particular interviews, and 
whenever the occasion for doing so presents itself naturally, should 
the pastor insist upon the duty of renouncing the world ; but he should 
not think himself obhged to correct, at one stroke, all the evU with 
which he may meet. Let him be directed, in this respect, by the 
inspirations Of the Spirit of God : At one time we may keep silence, 
and groan before God ; at another we may feel an internal impulse, 
which gives us the power and liberty lo communicate the like to 
those with whom we have to do. If we feel ourselves pressed to 
exhort and lo reprove, we should do very wrong not to do so imme- 
diately and direcUy, and not adjourn the discharge of this duty to 
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some holiday, some visit of compliment or eondolenco ; we should 
also do veiy wrong in taking a citcuitoua way to arrive at our end. 
If we reprove, let it be done directly, without artifice, with a cordial 
frankness ; Let us not be cunning ; experience has proved that this 
method closes hearts instead of opening them. 

XXV. "We owe respect to a parish, and we shall be wanting in 
respect if we do not set it the example of an exact observance of 
laws, which, moreover, is the most persuasive way of preachmg or- 
der and regularity. Even in external matters which concern the 
Church, we must show accaracy, regularity, and precision. From 
want of exactitude in our manner, our hearers would too readily con- 
clude that our doctrine also was inexact. How can they believe that 
we have fixed principles in our instruction if we have them not in our 
functions! We do not mean, however, that, in preaching, respect 
for forms should hinder us from subjoming, after having said amen, 
this or that good thing which may come to our mind. In the case 
of Macarius, we find that often a homily was interrupted by some 
question from an auditor, and that he would reply to it, even when 
it had but little connection with the subject, I should Uke to see 
this simplicity still prevailing in our worship. 

XXVI. "From the nature of my functions, I have not been often 
called to the sick and the dying ; hut the little experience that I have 
in this part of the ministry authorizes me in affirming what follows : 

" It is by prayer that the pastor will most surely obtain spiritual 
wisdom, a tender compassion for the siek, and a precise view of what 
he should do. Let him read, or take for his subject what is best rel- 
ished by the sick man, and let him apply it to his particular case, 
without asldng hun at first if he has always depended much upon 
these truths : It is better to lead him on gradually to a free confes- 
sion. Much is gained when the sick man comes of his own accord 
to compare his present experience with his former ways. Where 
hypocrisy is not manifest, it is not prudent to overturn every thing, 
and to make the soul think that we take no account of any of the 
movements which grace has wrought in it, and of which it has still 
the remembrance. Let us rather seize the feeblest footing that it 
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may offer us, in order to raise it up : Increasing light always leads to 
a more complete recognition of the defects and the darkness of the 
past. In this manner we acquire more facility in leading the sick 
man on lo those individual applications which have so much import- 
ance. In the case of very notorious sinners — of ravishers and vo- 
luptuaries, for example— there is often despair; and we are obliged 
to begin by showing them that, though their case is a serious one, 
there is stil! ground of hope. This despair sometimes induces them 
to say, " I am lost ; I belong to the devil," which gives us occasion 
to make them .consider their state of sin in general and in detail, 
and also to lead them to the free grace of God : According as it may 
seem to us most suitable, we should dwell more on one point than 
another— on repentance, or on faith, or on devotion to the will of God. 
We must beware of saying too much. In visiting very sick persons, 
we may have two opposite experiences : there are some who find 
that the pastor's visit does them good, and is agreeable to them ; 
others are wearied by it : we should study diflferent eases with care, 
and conform ourselves to the necessities of the sick man ; know 
when it is best to be silent, and when to speak. If the sick man 
shows himself inaccessible when we wish to make him confess his 
state of sin, we must anticipate him by prayer, and put into his mouth 
what we wished him to have spoken of himself. A man willingly al- 
lows himself to be accused when he is placed face to face with God 
by prayer ; it is not so easy to induce him to relate his sins before 
men, particulariy when there are all sorts of persons present to hear 

" There are sick persons, particularly among the old, who consider 
suffragans and young pastors as people of very good intention, un- 
doubtedly, but who have too httle experience oflife to know that the 
evangelical law is not always to be taken according to the letter. 
We should strive to remove this prejudice by turning away their at- 
tention from the instrument, and firing it upon immutable and eter- 
nal truth. It is well to make them understand that our only concern 
with them is the salvation of their souls, since we have nothing to 
gain by preaching to them in one way rather than in another. 
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In private commuiiioiia espfcially, we Lave a good opportunity for 
unfolding all the treasures of the love of Christ. But we must 
strong))' oppose tlie opus operatum mistake, which attributes merit 
to external works, and particularly to the external participation in 
the sacrament : we must combat this, whether we address ourselves 
to the past, the present, or the future ; and before, during, and after 
the comniunion, insist upon the sick man's seeking his peace nu- 
where but m the grace of God in Jesus Christ. 

"The pastor should strive, as much as possible, to lose no opportu- 
nity of doing good. He should accordingly address those who may be 
present before or after death, ajid make them well understand that 
his exhortation, however strong it may be, can not save the sick 
Dian independently ofthe slate ofhis own heart i that it is not enough 
to acquiesce generally in what is said to him, if he do not agree with 
it in the inward feelings and desires of his heart : Many souls do not 
experience this spiritual hunger ; probablymanydieimpenitent. This, 
however, should not be applied to those who pray and lend their ear 
to the word of God. The baptism for the dead, or over the dead, of 
which St. Paul speaks, should be understood, if I mistake not, as re- 
ferring to conversions to Christianity shortly before death. "To 
pluck out of the fire" is the action of recovering a soul which is in 
the most imminent danger, and with which we are obliged to use 
the most violent means, since we should only waste time in mild 
and tranquil representations. The words of Jesus, "There are few 
chosen," instead of discouraging the pastor, should redouble his zeal 
and earnestness. I believe, nevertheless, that death-bed conversions 
are rare. Either the sick man has had more grace in him than he has 
allowed to be seen, and the last moment brings to light this hidden 
grace, or else he leaves this world in the temper in which he has al- 
ways been. It should, however, be observed, that there are poor 
people who, from want of culture, can not express that which is in 
them. God loves to reveal such souls upon their death-bed ; he does 
not allow his children to depart entirely incognito. 

" The impenitent who would put off conversion to the last moment 
should be admonished that at death one can not be sure of rendering 
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a free and honest testimony ; for if, at this last monient, lie interro- 
gate his conscienc e, it is very probable it will answer, " Thou wouldsl 
not have done this hadst thou been well." 

" We sometimes find persons who are constantly mourning, with- 
out being able to say why ; we should not be scandalized at their 
not l)cing able to express what they feel; we must let them weep, 
and exhort thorn to pour out their heart before God, through Jesus 
(!;hrist ; he will hear and understand them. 

" We should remember a!ao,bythebedof the dying, that there are 
some who are disturbed by the want of pardon from an offended per- 
son, and should procure for them this word of reconciliation, after 
which tbey may die in peace. 

XXVH. " We add to these rules of Bengel for the visitation of the 
sick a few of his own words, addressed to the sick. 

1. "He said to a man whose state was desperate, 'Dear friend, 
penetrate into the love and the light of God ; know how to use the 
privilege which Jesus Christ, the well-beloved, acquired for the rebell- 
ious children of his Father ; let the spirit of grace be mighty in your 
weakness ; and let it draw from you those sighs which bear our 
souls even into eternity, where we are called to be with that great 
Forerunner who lias entered thither for ns, and for all those who have 
followed the right road. I recommend you to God : let us pray for 
one another.' 

3. "Mademoiselle de St. , ill of a consumption, showed him 

her emaciated arms, and complamed that God had not yet called her 
away. Bengel replied to her; 'You are like one of mypupils,who 
wished, at vacation, to go away before the time ; he was obliged to 
stay until the last lesson. You believe that you have nothing more 
to do here below ; but you may be sure that it is, to a Christian, a 
good preparation for eternity, when, having packed away every thing, 
and thmking himself ready to depart, he is still obliged to wait for 
the signal of his Master. By patiently submitting yourself, you ren- 
der to God a sacrifice acceptable to him.' 

3. "Bengel was present with several other Christian friends at 
the bed of the pastor Grammich, to whom, at his request, this song 
was sung : 
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Bengel repeated to the sick man each of the most touching expres- 
sions of tiiia song. Then he spoke to him of the glory of the city of 
God, 'which must indeed be beautiful," said he, 'since it is written, 
God is net ashamed to he caUed their God ; far he hath prepared, for than 
a city.' Then the sielt man, impressed with the majesty of Grod, felt 
himself profoundly hrnniliated by hi wn ry H g d, he 

tossed himself in his bed, and co se hi B id to 

him: 'It is indeed necessary th rv The 

sick man did so, with many tears Eg If we 

confess our faults and our misery s ; he 

acts royally ; he remits to us ten un Final- 

ly, the sick man recovered his serenity, and Xcpt it to the end. When 
they took leare of one another, each placed his hand upon the other's 
head, and they blessed each other abundantly. 

4. " In regard to a person attacked with a mental malady : ' I like 
very well,' said he, 'to listen to these persons; they often retain 
something of what is said to them -, and then hero is a great advant- 
age for studying human nature. But when the melancholy is so 
great that the sick man opens neither his mouth nor his heart, I 
beseech and advise him to repeat my words aloud : There is a great 
power in the voice.' 

XXVIII. " As to disputes between husband and wife, we 

must show them how much advantage they give to the de^d v-hea 
they cease to combat him in order to oppose each other As 

a general rule, the pastor will sometimes do well to undert4ke the 
particular treatment of a divided household, and conduct it m a 
studied manner, as in the case of a cure tu be accomplishPri Vt p 
can not efface a large spot by lightly rubbing it oncp Formerly 
much more was written on particular sins , now we are content to 
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lay tlie foundation, believing that llie rest will come of itself. We 
forget that Tcrj often we may uproot a whole tree by drawing it only 
by a single branch. There are souls with whom all would be in or- 
der if one sin were removed. Do not be wearied, then, pastoia, in 
distributing the Word abundantly. That atheism, which is always 
spreading itself more and more in society, and which consists less in 
the gross impiety of certain persons than in a general negligence of 
all serious thought concerning the living God, is combated with suc- 
cess only hy an assiduous, minute, and complete exposition of the 
divine truth. 

XXIX. " When we endeavor to excite the rich to benevolence, it 
is desirable, also, to take occasion to remind tlie poor of the duty of 
justice and fidelity ; else the poor and the rich will complete our 
words greatly to their detriment in reproaching each other bitterly 
with their mutual wrongs. Would it not be better to lead both to 
seek the Lord together, and to induce those who have too much to 
give to those who have not enough t Perhaps it is because we are 
contented with preaching to the rich that they seek, in the conduct 
of the poor, pretexts for not succoring tbem. 

XXX. "The pastor should give the greatest care to the first of 
his parish, I mean the children ; and to the last, that is, to the dying. 
To the first, because it is from them that the most fruit may be ex- 
pected ; and to the last, because he has but a very short time to ac- 
quit himself of his ministry toward them. 

XXXI. " The communion administered to persons so differently 
disposed must necessarily give much, anxiety to a conseientioas 
pastor. If I be asked whether it would not be better not to give the 
communion than to give the body of our Lord to all indiscriminately, 
I reply, that there is a difference to be made between the defense of 
the truth in theory and the defense of truth in practice! The first is 
more or less independent of the variations of the worldly scene, and 
is accomplished, more or less, in spite of all circumstances. The 
second is more difficult from its nature, and has, in every age, been 
subject to abuse. 

" When a pastor seriously doubts whether a person who presents 
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himself at the sacred table be worthy to commune, he should, before 
the communion day, speak in private to this perscin, explain to him 
the gravity and the responsibility of the action which he undertakes, 
and then let him act according to his wiU, Let the palisade be 
raised before the door of the temple, not around the altar. The 
pastor must be able to dispense the Lord's Supper with fullness of 
joy, as if he were communicating to all his sheep all the virtue of 
the blood of Christ— as if he felt himself strong enough, with these 
sacred pledges of mercy, to raise all the souls at once to heaven. 

'■ The holy communion is a means of conversion for many ; the 
oificials should then, according to the knowledge which they have of 
the aituaijon of the communicant, address to liim the words of the in- 
stitution, with all the gravity and emphasis which may be necessary, 
in order to make a proper impression upon him. But I can not approve 
of placing the utility of the conununion-in its being the means of con- 
version — a doctrine, properly so called, for this precisely is not its end. 

XXXII. "The doctrine of the efficacy of prayer and of the internal 
word is very important ; but without great prudence in the manner 
of teaching and applying it, we tun the risk of falling into the deceit 
of the heart, and of tempting God. The words of St. John, ' They 
shall all be taught of God' (vi., 46 ; Heb,, viii.), should not be taken 
in the sense that no one needs the uistruction of another. If it were 
ao, why should the apostles have taught 1 These words indicate the 
pre-eminence of the New Testament over the Old, In the former, 
God was ohhged to use force with the Israelites ; the New is char- 
aeterAsed by a spirit of hberty which opens the mind. When a man 
receives the spirit promised in the New Testament, all becomes 
easier to his comprehension, and ho acquires a facility in spiritual 
things which others only acquire by long studies. The passage in 
1 John, it,, S7, is applicable to false doctrine, with which the Chris- 
tian need not be made acquainted. To know whether certain souls 
may be aroused without the intervention of the evangelical ministry, 
or whether the entire Church can be sustained ind perpetuated with- 
out it, are two different questions. 

XXXIII. " The mysticsdatefromthe fourth or fifth centuiy. The 
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Aristotelian philosophy, and afterward the Bcholasticiam which was 
derived from it, being cultivated with ardor, sincere persone, in or- 
der to escape the disputes of the school, withdrew into themselves. 
Each mystic had a certain ray of light, but that was all. He under- 
stood nothing of the economy of God, nor of his ways in general, 
T^ese men were wrapped up in themselves, and were no longer any 
thing to society. They lived in times of obscurity ; they were hap- 
py themselves, but contributed nothing to the happiness of others. 
While the scholastics attached value to nothing but speculation and 
reasonings, they, as well as the Platonjsts, valued only sentiment, 
and a blind and silent disposition of the heart. The mystics must, 
however, confess that what they have of good they could have found 
nowhere but in the pale of the Church. 

XXXIV. " It is suitable for a country pastor so pursue, together 
with his pastoral labors, some particular studies relating to the min- 
istry, in order not to fall back always upon himself; he should know 
what is passing elsewhere in the kingdom of God, bo as to be, in time 
of need, encouraged, aroused, humbled, and instructed." 

The Thoughts of Bengel on the Exercise of the Miidstry, translated 
by M. Vinet. have appeared in the Life of Bengel, by Buhk. under the 
title of Pastoral Gmndsaelte (PiTt ii.,ohap. ii., art. 2). M, Vinet has 
omitted, in his translation, the sections ill., IV., xn., XIX., XXIV., 
XXXVIL, XXXVm., XLL, XLII., and XLIV,, of the German work, 
although he refers to the three last in the Notes of his Pastoral The- 
ologi). The references to the retained paragraphs, corresponding to 
the divisions of Butk, we have thought it our duty lo indicate here 
only because of the omissions. Section XXVII. of the origmalwork 
corresponds to section XXII. of the translation ; section XXX, to 
section XXV. ; section XXXIII. to section XXVIII, ; and section 
XXXVI, to section XXXI, The parts omitted relate chiefly to local 
usages, or to questions which are now no longer discussed, as they 
were in the time of Bengel, who was born in 1687, and died in 1768. 
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Page 133, I5th line from tho top, for " now said" read " to say." 
Page 131, 11th line, leave out " of man," 

Page 211, seventh line from the bottom, for "rebels" read "pro- 
vokes." 
Page 373, 3d line from the top, remove parentheses from " souls.'- 
Page 273, 9th line from the top, for " used" read " use." 
Page S97, 5th and 6th lines from the top, for "them" read "it." 
Page 371, 2d line from Ihe top, for " Franeke" read " Francke," 
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Hai'per's Illuminated and Pictorial Bible, 

Including tUo Apocrypha. Willi Marginal Headings, JLf^ler- 
ences, and Chronological Dates, To which are added, a (Jlirn- 
nological Index, an Index of the Subjects contained in the Old 
and New Testaments, Tables of Weights, Coins, Measures, 
a List of Proper Names, a Concordance, iScc. Superbly Embel- 
lished by 1600 Historical Engravings by J, A, Adams, more than 
1400 of which are Irom original Designs by J. G. Chaimiiin. 
Also, a Series of rich Illuminations in Colors, comprising Front- 
ispieces, Presentation Plate, Family Record, Title-pages. 6tc 
Turkpy Morocco, gilt edges, S32 60 ; Beveled Sides, t34 00 ; 
Paneled and Beveled Sides, 825 00. 

The Englishman's Greek Concordance of the 

New Testament : being an Attempt at a verbal Connection be- 
tween the Greel( and the English Texts : including a Concord- 
ance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-English and 
English- Greek. Svo, Muslin, $i 50 ; Sheep extra, $6 00. 

Chalmers's Daily Scripture Readings. 

Edited by Rev. W. Hjnni, LL.D, Forming Vols. I., Il„ ana 
III. of ■' Chalmers's Posthumous Works." 3 vols. ISmo, Mus- 
lin, S3 00 ; Sheep extra, S3 75. 

Chalmers's Sabbath Scripture Readings. 

Edited by Rev. W. Hanni, Ll!d. Forming Vols. IV. and V, 
of "Chalmers's Posthumous Works," 3 vols. I3mo, Muslin, 
$2 00 ; Sheep extra, f 2 50, 
Chalmers's Sermons. 

Edited by Rev. William Hah.ia, LL.D, Forming Vol. VI. of 
"Chalmers's Posthumous Works." 13mo, Muslin, 31 00 
Sheep extra. Si 85. 
Chalmers's Treatise on the Power, Wisdom, 

and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Adaptation of Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man, 
13rao, Muslin, BO cents. 

Baird's View of Religion in America ; 

Including a View of the various Religious Denominations in the 
"nited States. &c Svo, Muslin, 63i cents. 
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Upham's Life of Faitli : 

Emijracing some of the Soriptural Principles or DoclrineB oi 
Faiih, the Power or Effect of Faiih in the Regulation of Man's 
Inward Nature, and the Relation of Faith to the Divine Guid- 
ance. 13 mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

Upham's Life of Madame Adorna ; 

Including some leading Facts and Trails in her Religious Ex. 
perieoce. Together with Explanations and Remarks, tending 
to illustrate tha Doctrine of Holiness. lSmo,Mushn, 50 cents ; 
Muslin, gilt edges, 60 cents. 

Upham's Life of Madame Guyon. 

The Life and Religious Opinions and Experience of Madame 
Guyon : together with some Account of the Personal History 
and Religious Opinions of Archbishop Fenelon. 3 vols. 12nio, 
Muslin, S3 00. 

Upham's Principles of the Interior or Hidden 

Life. Designed particularly for the Consideration of lliose 
who are seeking Assurance of Faiih and Perfect Love. I3mo, 
Muslin, SI 00. 
Sacied Meditations. 

By P. L. U. 4Bmo, Muslin, gilt edges, 31J cents. 

Thankfulness. 

A Narrative, Comprising Passages from the Diary of the Rev. 
Allan Temple. By the Rev. C, B. Tayleh. ISmo, Paper. 37J 
cents; Muslin, 50 cents. 

Book of Common Prayer : 

Elegantly printed, according to the revised Standard adopted 
by the General Convention, in the following varieties of bind- 
ing and size : 

Standard 4to. A splendid volume, suitable for the desk. 
Turkey Morocco, gilt edges, SlO 00, 

Standard 8vo, From the same stereotype plates as the 
preceding. Sheep extra, $2 00 ; Calf extra, S3 50 ; I'urkey 
Morocco, gilt edges, S5 00, 

Royal 8vo. Hewet'a Illustrated Edition. Turkey Morocco, 
gilt edges, m 00. 

Medium Sto. Double Colamns. Sheep extra, $1 35 ; Tur- 
key Morocco, gilt edges, S4 00, 

13mo, Sheep extra, B%i cents ; Koan extra, 75 cents; Tur- 
key Morocco, gilt edges, 81 75. 

18mo, Roan or Sheep extra, 75 cents ; Calf or Turkey Mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, 81 75. 

S4mo, Sheep extra, 35 cents ; Roan extra, 40 cents; Calf or 
Turkey Morocco, gilt edges, $1 35, 

33mo, Roan or Sheep extra, 40 cents ; Calf or Tui-key Mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, 81 35. 

Pearl, Roan or Sheep extra, 40 cents ; Pocket-book form, gill 
cities, $1 00 : Calf or Turkey Morocco, gilt ei'ges. $1 35. 
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Saurin's Sermons. 

Translate!! by Rev. R. Roeinsok, Rev. H, Huntek, and Re». J. 
SuTULiFFE. New Edition, with ailditiiinal Sermons, Revised 
and corrected by Kev, S. Bubder. With Preface, by Re». J. P. 
K Henshaw. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, Sheep extra, S3 75 

Hall's complete Works : 

With a brief Memoir of his Life, by Dr. Gregoby. and Observa- 
tions on his Cliaracter as a Preacher, by Rev. J. Fosteb. Ed- 
ited by 0, Greooei. LL.D., and Rer. J. Belcheb. Portrait 
4 vols, evo, Shoep extra, SO 00. 

Barnes's Notes on the Gospels, 

Explanatory and Practical. Designed lor Bible Classes and 
Sunday Schools. With an Index, a Chronnlogioal Table, Ta- 
bles of Weights, &o. Map. 3 vols. ISmo, Muslin, 81 50 

Barnes's Notes on the Acts of the Apostles, 

Explanatory and Practical. Designed lor Bihie Classes and 
Sunday Sehools. Willi a Map. ISmo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

Barnes's Notes on the Epistle to the Romarts, 

Explanatory and Practical. Designed for Bihie Classt-s and 
Sunday Schools. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

Barnes's Notes on the First Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, Explanatory and Practical. Designed for Bihie Class- 
es and Sniiday Schools, lamo, Muslin, 75 cents, 

Barnes's Notes on the Second Epistle to the 

Corinthians, and tlic Epistle lo the Galatians, Explanatory arid 
Practical. Designed for Biblo Classes and Sunday Schiiols. 
I2mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

Barnes's Notes on the Epistles to the Ephe- 

sians, the Philippians, and the Colossians, Explanatory and 
Practical, Designed for Bible Classes and .Sunday Schools, 
l-jmo. Muslin, 75 cents. 

Barnes's Notes on the Epistles to the Thessa- 

lonians, Timotliy, Titus, and Philemon, Explanatory and Prac- 
tical. Designed for Bible Classes and Sunday iSoliools. 13mo, 
Muslin, 75 cents. 

Barnes's Notes on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 

Explanatory and Practical. Designed for Bible Classes and 
Sunday ScliooU. l^mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

Barnes's Notes on the General Epistles of 

James, Peter, John, and Jude, Explanatory and Practical. De- 
signed for Bible Classes and Sunday Schools, lamo, Muslin. 

Barnes's Questions on Matthew. 

Uesigned for Bihie Classes and Sunday Solioola. ISmo, Mns 
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Barnes's Questions on Mark and Liike. 

Designed for Bible Classes and Sunday Schools. 18mo, Mu» 
lin, 15 cents. 

Barnes's Questions on John. 

Designed for Bible Classes and Sunday Schools. ISmo, Mus- 
lin, 15 cents. 

Barnes's Questions on the Acts of the Apostles. 

Designed for Bible Classes and Sunday Schools. 18mo, Mua- 

Barnes's Questions on the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. Designed for Bible Classes and Sunday Schools. 18mo, 
Muslin, 15 cents. 

Barnes's Questions on the First Epistle to the 

Corinthians. Designed for Bible Classes and Sunday Schools. 
18UI0, Muslin, 15 cents. 

Barnes's Questions on the Epistle to the He- 
brews. Designed for Biblo Classes and Sunday Schools. 
!8mo. Muslin, 15 cents. 

Neal's History of the Puritans ; 

Or, Protestant Non-oonfoimists ; from the Reformation in 151'/ 
to the Revolution in 1688; comprising an Account of their 
Principles, their Attempts for a further Reformation in the 
Church, their SulTerings, and the Lives and Characters of their 
most considerable Divinea. Reprinted from the Text of Dr. 
Toulmin's Edition : with his Life of the Author, and Account 
of his Writings. Revised, corrected, and enlarged, with addi- 
tional Notes, by J. 0. Choules, D.D, With Nine Portraits on 
Steel. 2 vols. 8vo, Muslin, »3 50 ; Sheep extra, $4 00. 

Noel's Essayon the Union of Church and State. 

ISmo, Muslm, 31 25. 

Abercromhie's Miscellaneous Essays. 

Consisting of the Harmony of Christian Faith and Christian 
Character ; the Culture and Discipline of the Mind ; Think on 
these Things ; the Contest and the Armor ; the Messiah as an 
Example. ISmo, Muslin, 371 cents. 

Jarvis's Chronological Introduction to Church 

History ; beinj; a new Inquiry into the true Dates of the Birth 
and I)eath of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ ; and containing 
an original Harmony of the four Gospels, now first arranged in 
the Ordec of Time. 8vo, Muslin, $3 00. 

Butler's Analogy of Religion, 

Natural and Rcvtalcd, to the Constitution and Course of Na- 
ture. To which are added two brief Dissertations: of Personal 
Identity— of the Nature of Virtue. With a Preface by BishoF 
HAtiF.i. 18mo. hall Bound. 371 c^nts. 
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Hawks's History of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church in Virginia: beingar^arraliveofEventscomiaitfid with 
its Rise and Progress. With the Journals of the Conr'jntions 
in Virginia. 8yo, Muslin, f 1 75. 

Jay's complete Works : 

Comprising his Sermons; Family Discourses; Morning and 
EveningExercisesforeveryDay in theYear; Family Pra/ers ; 
Lectures; Livesof Cornelius Winter andJcihn Clark, &c. Au- 
thor's enlarged Edition, revised. 3 vols. Svo, Muslin, 35 00 
Sheep extra, $5 50. 

Jay's Morning and Evening Exercises for the 

Closet, for every Day in the Year. With Portrait, 8vo, Mus 
lin, SI 35 ; half Morocco, $1 50, 

Summerfield's Sermons, 

And sketches of Sermons. With an Introduction by Rev. T. E 
Bond, M.D. 8vo, Muslin, SI 75. 

Spencer's Greek New Testament. 

With English Notes, critical, philological, and exegetical In- 
dexes. &c. ISmo, Muslin, $1 35 ; Sheep extra, £1 40. 

Lewis's Platonic Theology. 

Plato against the Atheists ; or, the Tenth Book of the Dialogui 
on Laws, with critical Notes and extended Dissertations or 
some of the main Points of the Platimio Philosophy and Theol 
ogy, especially as compared with the Holy Scriptures. 13mc 
Muslin, $1 50. 

Gieseler's Compendium of Ecclesiastical His 

lory. From the Fourth Edinburgh Edition, revised and amend 
ed. Translated from the German by SiuirRL Davidboh, LL.D 

Blair's Sermons. 

To which is prefixed the Life and Character of the Author, 6} 
J. FiNLivsON, D.D. Svo, Muslin, $1 50. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

With a Life of Bunyan, by Robert Southev, LL.D. Illus 
trated with 50 Engravings, hy J. A. Adams. I2mo, Paper, 50 
cents ; Muslin, 75 cents. 
The Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons. 

Illustrating the Perfectiims of God in the Phenomena of tht 
Year. By Kev. Henby Dvsas, D.D. With important Addi 
tions, and some ModiAcations to adapt it to American Readers, 
by F. W, P. Greenwood, D.D. 4 vols. 12mo, Mushn, 83 00. 

Theology Explained and Defended, 

In a Series of Sermons, ByT. Dwioht. LL.D. With a Memoir 
of the Life of the Author. With a Portrait. 4 vols 8vo, Mus- 
lin, »6 00 ; Sheep extra. «6 50. 
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Watldington's History of the Church, 

From the earliest Ages lo the Refurrnalion, 8vo, Muslin, SI 7S 

Lord's Exposition of the Apocalypse. 

8vo, Muslin, S3 00. 

Brown's Dictionary of the Holy Bible. 

Containing an Historical Account of the Pcraons ; a Geograph- 
ical and Historical Account of the Places; a Literal, Critical, 
and Systematical Description of other Otijecls, whether Nat- 
ural, Artificial, Civil, Religious, or Military ; and an Explana- 
tion of the appellative Terms mentioned in the Old and New 
Testaments i tbe whole comprising whatever important is 
known concerning the Antiquities iif the Hehrew Nation and 
Church of God ; forming a Sacreil Commentary, a Body ut 
Scripture History, Chronology, and Divinity ; and serving in a 
great meaaore as a Concordance to the Holy Bible. With tiie 
Author's last Additions and Corrections, an<l further enlarged 
and corrected by his Suns. Also, a Life of the Author, nnil an 
Essay on the Evidence ofChrjstianily. 8vo, Sheep extra, Wl To, 

Brown's Pocket Concordance to thft Holy Bi- 
ble. 3'2mo, Roan, 37^ cents.. 
Hunter's Sacred Biography ; 

Or, the History of tbe Patriarchs, To which ia added the His- 
tory of Deborah, Ruth, and Hannah, and aXso the History ot 
Jesus Christ. Bvo, Muslin, Si 75, 

iViilman's History of Christianity, 

From the Birth (if Christ to the Abolition uf Paganism in the 
Roman Empire. With Notes, &c,, by Jxmes Mitedocic, D.D. 
8vo, Muslin, tl 90. 

Milman's History of the Jews, 

From the earliest Period to the present Time, With Maps and 
Engravings. 3 vols. ISmo, ,\[iistin, SI 30. 

The Old and New Testaments Connected, 

In the History of the Jews and Neighboring Nations, from the 
Declension of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah to the Time 
of Christ. By HuMFHHBV Pkideauz, D.D. With the Life of the 
Author. Maps and Plates. 3 vols. 8vo, Sheep cstra, S3 75. 

Turner's Sacred History of the World, 

Attempted to be Pbilosophioally considered, in a. Series of Let 
ters to a Son. 3 vols, ISmo, Muslin, 31 35. 

Vol. 1. considers the Creation and System of the Earlh, and 
of its Vegetable and Animal Races, and Material Laws, and 
Formation of Mankind. 

Vol. IL, the Divine Eeonorny in its special Relation to Man 
kind, and in the Delngc. and the History of Human Affairs, 

Vol, III., the Provisions for tbe Perpetuation and Support ol 
the Human Race, the Divine System of our Social Combina- 
tions, and the Supernatural History of the World. 
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Paley's Evidences of Christianity. 

A View of ihB Evidencea of Christianity. 18mo, half Roan 
37i cents. 

Paley's Natural Theology. 

Wilh illuslralire Notes, rScc. by I,ord Beouoham and Sir C. 
Bell, and preliminary Ohservalions anil Nutes, by Alonzo Pot- 
TEH, D.D. Wilh EngraTings. 3 vols. 18mo, Muslin, 90 cents. 

Paley's Natural Theology, 

A new Edition, from large Type, edited by D, E. Bsrtleti 
Copiously Illustrated, and a Life and Portrait of the Author. 
2 vols. ISmo, Muslin, $1 50. 

Neander's Life of Jesus Christ; 

In its Historical Conneeiion and its Historical Development 
Translated from the Fourth German Edition, by Professors 
M'Clintoch and Blumentuat.. Svd, .Muslin, SS 00 ; Sheep ex- 
tra, S3 25. ^ 

The Laud of Israel, 

Acoordiiiglothe Covenant with Ahraham, with Isaac, and wilh 
Jacob. By A. Keith, D.D. Witli Plates. ISmo, Muslin, SI 25 

Evidence oi" Prophecy. 

Evidence of the Truth of the Clmstian lieligion, derived from 
the hteial Fnldjlment of Piophecj ; particularly as illustrated 
hy tha History of the Jews, and by the Discoveries of recent 
Travelers. By A. Keith, D.D. ISrao, MubIjo, 60 cents, 

Demonsti-ation of Christianity. 

Demonstration of the Truth of the Christian Religion By A 
Keith, D.D. With Engravings. !3mo, Muslin, $1 3Tf 

The Mysteries Opened ; 

Or, Scriptural Views of Preaching and the Sacraments, as dis 
tjngjuahed from certain Theories concerning Baptismal Reaen- 
eration and the Real Presence. By Rev. J. S. Stohe. ISmo 
Muslm, 81 00, ' 

The Novitiate ; 

Or, a Year among the English Jesuits : a Personal Narrative 
With an Essay on the Constitutions, the Confessional Morality, 
and History of the JesuilB. By AsnaEw Ste.nmetz. ISmo 
Mislin, 50 cent's. 

Duer's Speech, 

Dehvered iri the Convention of the P. E. Church of the DioccsB 
of New York, on Friday, the 2flth of Sept,, 18i3, i„ support nf the 
Resohilinns offered by Judge Oakicy. avo, Paper. I2J cents. 
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